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SCHILLER. 


Tue attention of English readers has 
been, within the last year or two, re- 
called to the subject of continental 
literature; and as the sources of highest 
literary enjoyment are, after all, derived 
to every one of us from our own lan- 
guage, we are dependent on translators 
and compilers from foreign works to a 
greater extent than would at first ap- 
pear. Admitting fully the inadequacy 
of translation ever to produce the same 
effect by precisely the same means as 
the original writer makes use of,—and 
therefore being prepared to allow that, 
even in the most accurate translation, 
there must be something of what has, 
happily enough, been called compensa- 
tion,—admitting that in the moderniza- 
tions of Chaucer, by Dryden, by 
Wordsworth, and by the author of the 
story of Rimini, a writer whose felicity 
of language is often such as to produce 
effects in translation which we scarcely 
think have been equalled by any other 
man of our days who has ventured in 
this perilous walk of literature,* there 
is always something lost of the capri- 
cious quaintnesses and of the costume, 
while the modern artist is not so wholly 
hidden by his mask as to prevent us 
from seeing the eyes smiling with 
something of a boy’s exultation at the 
kind of fantastic illusion which he 
creates ; while, in short, we know that 
it is not Chaucer or Boccacio whom 


we are reading,—yet they who love 
the original most, are the same who 
are most likely to receive pleasure 
from such tiadahene and imitators as 
we have described. So far is verbal 
accuracy from satisfying the kind of 
taste to which we allude, that we think 
there can be no doubt whatever of its 
altogether defeating its purpose; and 
so opposed may be the genius of the 
language, from which we translate, to 
that which supplies the new moulds 
into which the thought must be made 
to flow, that we do not know any 
where two volumes which produce an 
effect so wholly dissimilar as Beckford’s 
English translation of his own French 
Vathek and the volume from which he 
translates. Every characteristic feature 
of the original is lost ; and the English 
book, far from representing any thing 
of the liveliness, of the archness, of the 
orientalism, put forth with mock serious- 
ness and satiric gravity, gives us some- 
thing scarcely differing in kind or de- 
gree from Dr. Hawkesworth’s bloated 
extravaganzas of Almoran and Hamet, 
and the rest of our western oriental- 
ists. “The Paradise of the Senses” is 
described with as much solemnity as if 
it was the Hall of Eblis. The deso- 
late and heartless mirth—there is a 
laughing devil in the sneer”—is wholly 
absent from the English book. In the 
sort of dependence in which we are 


* See in particular the translations from the Italian poets in the InpicaTor. 
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placed upon translators, we are disinclin- 
ed to any criticism on trifling faults of 
detail ; and we indeed now and then 
are forced, against our will, into the 
conviction that a writer whose general 
competence we admit, may be right, 
even though such fact prove that we, 
his critics, are wrong in the very details 
which he is, after all, more likely than 
we are to have fully considered. If 
the feeling and spirit are preserved, we 
care little for the arrangement of 
hrases, or the collocation of commas. 
hen we are told that a translator has 
succeeded in accurately exhibiting to 
an English reader the same number of 
lines as the author from whom he trans- 
lates, we are, like Dryden, too polite to 
count after him, but before we join in 
applauding this curious felicity, we 
sometimes feel the misgiving fear that 
such praise may possibly arise from a 
total misconception of the power of one 
or other of the languages to be com- 
pared. The translator of Hudibras 
may feel it necessary, now and then, 
to express an idiom which the English 
reader at once understands, by some 
circuitous phrase or other, where, if he 
had translated literally, he would have 
translated not feebly,—which may be 
the fault of paraphrase,—but falsely— 
suggesting no one thought which it was 
his author’s purpose to communicate— 
obscuring, by the preservation of some 
conventional form of language, the 
communication, which the very form 
was chosen, because it was supposed well 
adapted to convey with freedom and 
force. We say all this, because we believe 
the difficulties of translation, especially 
poetical translation, are but little es- 
timated. 

We have in a former number said 
that Schiller was fortunate above all 
other writers in his translators ; and 
yet we do not think him popular, or 
ikely ever to be very popular, in Eng- 
land. We enter not into the contro- 
versy which Memzel has recommenced 
in Germany, alter it had pretty well 
subsided, as to the respective merits of 
Goethe and Schiller ; on such a sub- 
ject the opinion of any one not a Ger- 
man, is but of little value, and among 
Germans the matter is one of the things 
to be determined rather by individual 
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feeling than by any appeal that can be 
made to any recognised principles of 
taste. We ourselves feel that Goethe 
gives to every object which he de- 
scribes its own peculiar life, its own 
nature, its own thoughts. In Guethe, 
whether he describes human life, or 
scenery, or, as in the unique poem of 
“ Reinard the Fox,” the satiric chatter 
of birds and beasts, we have every 
where what we may call the common- 
place of nature, shewn through an un- 
exaggerating and undistorting medium ; 
no whereis the common-place of poetry, 
either of its sentiments or its decora- 
tions, to be found in his works. Birds and 
flowers are animated, not as by our Eng- 
lish poets, with a sentimental and poetic 
life, but with a bird-like vivacity, and a 
flower-like spirit ; every image basa 
eo and peculiar beauty, but 
none of them seem “made out of the 
carver’s brain”*—all seems as if, though 
Goethe had never lived, they must 
have yet been discovered, not created, 
by some future observer. His art seems 
that of observing all—of representing all 
that he observes, and we feel as if we 
had no moral right to complain of such 
a writer not representing, for the pur- 
pose of his art, life better or worse, or 
other than it is. In Schiller’s works, 
on the contrary, every where is his own 
spirit eahibited. Schiller it is—the high 
and holy Schiller—that breathes himself 
intoevery one of the characters which he 
represents. The humblest of his bal- 
lads, instinct as they are with life, are 
all animated with Ais life, with his feel- 
ings. The fantastic, capricious, and 
wilful life of their own which Goethe 
gives his Mignonsand his Ariels—for he 
toohas an Ariel—asif the beings which 
he had created existed with a will inde- 
pendent of his, and moved in a sphere 
of their own, with thoughts which were 
not always wholly revealed to him whose 
creation they were—have no existence 
in the works of Schiller. The life which 
he himself lived, or would have lived, 
was that which Schiller gave his heroes : 
his very ballads are every one of them 
dramatic. The Message to the Iron 
Foundry, and the Song of the Bell, are 
all of them a succession of scenes of as 
perfect stage effect as his most elaborate 
drama, and they are free from the one 
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fault of his dramas, which is, that the 
succession of scenes in the latter, 
while each is skilfully executed, seem 
to have little or no bearing on the 
common purpose which all should have. 

In “ Alfieri” the close of his story 
is before his own mind in every 
step of his progress, in every line 
given to any one of his charac- 
ters—-and this it is which gives 
to all his creations the severe and 
thoughtful beauty, which more than 
rivals the most perfect art of the ancient 
dramatists, If all be the poet’s crea- 
tion and groupiag, yet avthing seems 
the indulgence of his caprice—all is as 
could net but be—nothing is accidental 
or arbitrary, and the Italian language, 
in which his sculpture is executed, is 
not, if we may use a phrase of Bacon’s 
on a different subject, “ immersed in 
matter,” as the German is. The style 
of the German poets is in nothing evi- 
denced more than in their triumph over 
some great disadvantages of their 
language, which is so far from being in 
any thing of a forward state, that their 
prose writers are absolutely unreadable. 
We must not, however, allow ourselves 


to be betrayed into discussion, that 


would lead us wide from our present 
purpose, which is, in a paper or two, to 
direct our readers’ attention to some of 
the English translations from Schiller, 
and to glean for them some of the 
smaller pieces which are scattered over 


our literature. In some cases we shall, 
perhaps, present our readers with more 
than one translation of the same poem, 
and while we can imagine no reason 
which should prevent our stating in 
such instances to which we give the 
preference, our readers must feel that 
we are writing in _— which renders 
it unlikely that we should regard any- 
thing of rivalry as existing between the 
respective translations which we may 
quote, or indeed that we should our- 
selves feel always able or disposed to 
determine which is best. Should such 
cases arise in the course of our article, 
let it at once be understood that the 
very act of our quoting from more than 
one translation of any piece, is evidence 
that each has given us pleasure as a 
poem, and that on this account alone 
do we seek to preserve it. 

The total dissimilarity of the genius 
of Goethe and Schiller—Goethe at all 
times distrusting sentiment of all kinds, 
feeling as if no idea had any secure 
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existence till it had been translated into 
outward form, and yet contemning the 
idolatries of those to whom form was 
all in all, and who did not see mani- 
fested by the outward world an invi- 
sible and harmonious spirit that was 
the life of all, and the separation 
of any individual member from 
which was alienation, and a forfeiture 
of its proper being—Goethe, who in 
politics sought to preserve all and to 
improve all that he found established, 
even because it was established, and 
because the violence of change was in 
no case to be contemplated, and chiefly 
because thus alone did he see any 
chance for leisure to the elect of man- 
kind to pursue ennobling studies— 
counselling mankind to risque nothing 
of present happiness for theoretic 
dreams of good, yet never at any 
one moment using his great genius and 
his powerful influence otherwise than 
in the effort to increase for all and for 
euch the fullest opportunities for the 
development of their peculiar talents— 
improving all by educating all ; such 
was Goethe. But this is not the place 
to insist on his individual character and 
excellencies. Schiller, from a boy, 
seeking to learn from the external 
world the spirit of the world within the 
mind, reading history in a superstitious 
spirit, but determined, at any sacrifice 
to himself or others, to seek for man in 
new forms of society the realization of 
the good which he believed to be pos- 
sible. That society might be in all 
things better ordered, and that most of 
its institutions are unfavourable to ha 
piness and virtue, was his belief, and 
this belief was one that he fancied 
himself to have derived by a fair induc- 
tion from a sufficiently extensive ob- 
servation of facts. 

The contrast between man’s unlimit- 
ed capacity for happiness and good, and 
the interruptions which seem to impede 
the growth of the human mind in every 
form of society in which man has yet 
existed, does not, as Schiller thought, 
point so much to the probability of 
earth’s becoming a paradise again— 
thongh such hope should not be shut 
out from our view—as to the fact, 
without referénce to which the riddle 
of life is inexplicable, that there is a 
world in which the growth, which is 
here interrupted, will be perfected and 
matured. Of revolutions, which the 
wiser mind of Goethe regarded with 
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fear and distrust, Schiller thought with 
hope—and each had before he had yet 
met the other, in writing and in con- 
versation expressed, strongly express- 
ed his respective opinions. Vhen 
they first met it was with what were 
almost feelings of dislike. They met, 
however; and those who now speak 
of them, as if to admire one was to 
deny the claims of the other to admi- 
ration, would serve the cause of truth 
better if, instead of insolent and calum- 
nious attacks upon Goethe and his ad- 
mirers, they had honesty enough to 
state how these great men admired and 
loved each other—* How deeply and 
intensely,” (we use the words of Von 
Miiller,) “ every triumph of the one was 
enjoyed by the other.” But we cannot 
do better than quote from Mrs. Austin’s 
characteristics of Goethe a sentence or 
two on this subject— 


“ Goethe's fairest recompense for the 
sacrifice for all the time and trouble he for 
years devoted to the theatre at Weimar, 
was Schiller’s sympathy and lively appro- 
bation. Schiller, earnest and profound, 
turned with cheerfulness to the stage, and 
from this picture of life acquired new re- 
lish for life itself. He perceived with 
astonishment, that the actors whom Goethe 
had trained gave him back his own drama- 
tic creations in a purer form. Urged and 
allured to even higher excellence, poet 
and actor rivalled each other in the noblest 
endeavours,—the former, to invent and to 
combine the grand and the original ; the 
latter, to conceive it clearly and to repre- 
sent it worthily. 

“ No kind of personal sacrifice and de- 
votion was spared ; readings and rehearsals 
were heard and repeated with unwearied 
patience ; every character thoroughly de- 
fined, developed, livingly depicted ;—the 
harmony of the whole acutely conceived, 
carefully worked out and completed. 

“ No where did Goethe more freely 
exercise the spell of his imposing person 
and air than among his dramatic disciples ; 
rigorous and earnest in his demands, un- 
alterable in his determinations, prompt 
and delighted to acknowledge every suc- 
cessful attempt, attentive to the smallest as 
to the greatest, and calling forth in every 
one his most hidden powers, —in a narrow 
cirele, and often with slender means, he 
accomplished what appeared incredible ;— 
his encouraging glance was a rich reward ; 
his kind word an invaluable gift. Every 
one felt himself greater and more power- 
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ful in the place which he had assigned to 
him, and the stamp of his approbation 
seemed to be a sort of consecration for life. 

*«* No one who has not seen and heard 
with what pious fidelity the veterans of 
that time of Goethe’s and Schiller’s cheer- 
ful, spirited cooperation, treasured every 
recollection of these, their heroes; with 
what transport they dwelt on every detail 
of their proceedings ; and how the mere 
mention of their names called forth the 
flash of youthful pleasure from their eyes ; 
can have an idea of the affectionate attach- 
ment and enthusiastic veneration which 
those great men inspired. 

«“ When the fairest charm of Goethe’s 
life departed with Schiller, he sought and 
found in the study of natural science the 
only consolation worthy of him; and re- 
gained his fortitude and composure only 
by redoubled exertions to elucidate the 
darkest problems of nature.”"—Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s Characteristics of Goethe, Vol. 2, 


pages 272-274, 


Goethe’s own language is yet more 
strong— 

“In the midst of all this debate and 
controversy, my suddenly developed con- 
nection with Schiller exceeded all my 
wishes and hopes. From our first intimacy 
it was one uninterrupted progress in philo- 
sophical instruction and esthetical activity. 
What I, in my retirement, worked out, 
began, set a going, tried to ascertain, to 
revive, and to turn to account, was very 
useful for his Héren; for me it was a new 
spring, in which every thing gladsome 
broke forth into bud and blossom from the 
hitherto shut up seeds and branches. Of 
this our correspondence gave the most im- 
mediate, pure, and perfect witness.” — Tag- 
und-Jahres Hefie, 1794. 

“ Schiller’s sympathy I mention last ; it 
was the deepest and the highest. As his 
letters are still in existence ] need say no 
more, but that the publication of them 
would be one of the fairest gifts that could 
be offered to an instructed public.”— Tag- 
und-Jahres Hefte, 1795. 

«“ Meanwhile the personal intercourse 
between Schiller and myself was inter- 
rupted; we exchanged hasty letters. Some 
of his, written in the months of February 
and March, still bear witness to his suffer- 
ings, his activity, his devotedness, and his 
ever declining hope. In the beginning of 
May I ventured out ;* I found him intend- 
ing to go to the theatre, from which I 
would not try to deter him, _Indisposition 
hindered me from accompanying him ; and 


* Goethe had been dangerously ill_— Transl. 
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thus we parted before his house-door— 
never to meet again. In the actual state 
of my body and mind, which now needed 
all their strength to sustain themselves, no 
one dared to bring the tidings of his death 
into my solitude. He departed on the 
ninth; I was now doubly and trebly attack- 
ed by all my maladies. When I had 
manned myself I looked around for some 
important definite occupation: my _ first 
thought was to finish Demetrius, From 
its first project till very recently, we had 
often talked over the plan. Schiller liked, 
while he was at his work, to debate how it 
was to be done, with himself and others ; 
he was as little weary of taking others’ 
opinions as of turning his own about in 
every direction. And thus I had, as it 
were, accompanied all his pieces, from 
Wallenstein onwards ; for the most part, 
peacefully and amicably; though often, 
when it came to the execution, I vehe- 
mently contested certain things, which 
ended in one or the other of us giving 
way. Thus, his grasping, aspiring spirit 
had sketched out Demetrius in far too 
great extent. I was witness how he gra- 
dually contracted his plan, brought the 
main incidents nearer together, and began 
here and there to work at it. I had told 
him my preference of one incident over 
another, and had thus been counsellor and 
fellow-labourer in the work, so that the 
piece was as living to me as to him. 

« And now I burned with a desire to 
carry forward our intercourse in despite of 
death ; to preserve his thoughts, views, and 
designs even in their details ; and to shew 
here, for the last time, the highest pitch to 
which a common labour could be carried, 
by the reduction of the matter I had in- 
herited together with that I could originate. 

« By thus carrying forward his existence 
I seemed to find compensation for his loss. 
I hoped to bind together our common 
friends: the German stage for which we 
had worked in common,—he composing, 
defining, determining’; I, teaching, prac- 
tising, and executing,—would thus, till 
the coming of some fresh, resembling 
mind, not be left in utter bereavement at 
his departure. 

« Enough; all that enthusiasm which 
the despair at a great loss stirs up within 
us, had seized upon me. I was not en- 
gaged in any work,—in a few months the 
piece would be ended. To have it acted 
simultaneously in every theatre in Ger- 
many would be the noblest funeral rite— 
prepared by his own hand for himself and 
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his friends. 1 fancied myself recovered ; 
—lI fancied myself comforted. Now, 
however, arose all sorts of obstacles to the 
execution of my design ; obstacles which 
some degree of deliberation and discretion 
might perhaps have removed, but which I 
did but encrease by passionate vehemence 
and confusion; Ithen stubbornly and hastily 
gave up the whole scheme, and I dare not, 
even now, think of the state into which I 
felt myself plunged. Now was Schiller 
indeed torn from me—now had I first lost 
his society. My artistical imagination was 
forbidden to busy itself with the catafalk 
which I thought to build him, which should 
outlast his obsequies longer than that of 
Messina ; now it was turned to nothing, 
and followed the body into that grave 
which, without pomp or circumstance, had 
closed upon him. Now, first began its 
decay for me; intolerable grief seized me; 
and, as bodily suffering cut me off from all 
society, I was secluded in most melan- 
choly solitude. My journal bears po re- 
cord of that time; the blank leaves tell 
of the void in my existence; and what 
there is of information shows only that I 
went on with the current of business with- 
out interest in it, and suffered myself to 
be guided by it instead of guiding it. How 
often must I inwardly smile in after times, 
when sympathising friends looked in vain 
for Schiller’s monument in Weimar; then 
and ever I bethought me that I could have 
founded the noblest, the most satisfactory 


to him and to our companionship, — Tag- 
und-Jahres Hefte, 1803.”* 

It would be impossible for us, in the 
space which can be given to this article, 
to give anything of a description of the 
society at Weimar, or the favorable 
circumstances under which the genius 
of Schiller was fostered, and that of 
Goethe had free room for its perfect 
growth and development. The im- 
portance of this in a country where the 
artificial distinctions of society had 
hitherto placed an insurmountable bar- 
rier between its different ranks, was far 
greater than it could have been in Eng- 
land The Grand Duke Charles Au- 
gustus had been educated anxiously 
by Wieland and by Herrman; “ He 
was trained by them,” says Von Miller, 
“ to personal sacrifice, to unprejudiced 
exercise of the judgment, and to love 
for art and science.” The great Fre- 
derick said of him, at fourteen, that 
“ he had never seen a young man who 


* Mrs. Austin’s Characteristics—The most valuable work in German literature 


ever published in England. 
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inspired such hopes.” At eighteen he 
married, in the year 1775, the Princess 
Louisa of Hesse Darmstadt, and there 
probably was never any instance in 
which the happiness of their subjects 
was 80 one the object of any 
court as that of Weimar, The reader 
who wishes to form any adequate no- 
tion of the exertions made, and of the 
success attending them, for the educa- 
tion of his people, by the Grand Duke, 
will read Victor Cousin’s Rapport sur 
Petat de Tinstruction publique dans 
quelques pays de I’ Allemagne.—Paris, 
1832. Those who will not take this 
trouble would be impatient of the de- 
tails, without which we could not hope 
to render intelligible any the most 
vague reference to the subject. Enough 
it is to mention that through bis entire 
dominions provision was made for the 
education of all—that the one objeet at 
heart with the reigning Grand Duke and 
his consort seemed to be, the ameliora- 
tionin every thing of the people confided 
to their care ; and at the same time that 
their schools of public instruction for 
the humblest of the people were so 
conducted as to supply models of imi- 
tation to the most powerful kingdoms 
of Europe; the court at Weimar and 
its society was probably the most 
refined in Europe. 

Schiller’s first visit to Weimar was 
in the year 1787. The causes to which 
we have adverted,—a supposition too, 
of Goethe's, that certain passages in 
one of Schiller’s essays were written 
with intended reference to him,—pre- 
vented at this time any personal com- 
munication between them ; and on his 
second visit Goethe was in Italy. With- 
in a year or two, however, they met ; 
and Schiller’s history of the revolt of the 
Netherlands, published in the interval 
between his first visit to Weimar and 
his meeting with Goethe, attracted 
such general reputation, that Goethe 
found it easy to procure for him the 
chair of professor of history at the 
University of Jena. 

Our readers have had their attention 
pretty often called to the smaller pieces 
of Schiller, by writers in the Dublin 
University Magazine. We hesitate to 
express our full sense of the merit of 
some of these translations as strongly 
as we should had they appeared in any 
other journal ; but we cannot forbear 
saying that the epigrams, more especi- 
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ally those which describe the tenets of 
the German schools of philosophy, and 
which after some consideration of the 
subject appeared to ds wholly untrans- 
latable, have been, in many instances, 
so expressed by the author of the An- 
thologica Germanica as to give the en- 
tire force of the original. We are con- 
vinced, however, that many of these 
things are as little likely to be remem- 
bered in Germany at present as any 
other jokes, after the objects of the 
satire have passed away ; and we have 
always felt greater gratification when 
our fellow-labourers in this field of li- 
terature have given us imitations or 
translations of more serious poems. The 
song of the Bell, for instance, was 
nobly done; and yet a few stanzas of 
Lord Francis Egerton’s translation had 
before so fixed themselves in our ears, 
and seemed to us to have such tender- 
ness and to express so truly the human 
sympathy with which the poet has ani- 
mated the dead matter of the bell, that 
we cannot forbear giving an extract. 


That offspring of consuming fire 
And man’s creative-hand, 

High from the summit of the spire 
Shall murmur o’er the land. 

Like Flattery’s voice, from yonder tower, 

Shall speak the genius of the hour— 

Shall bid the sons of mirth be glad, 

Shall tell of sorrow to the sad, 
Reflection to the wise, 

Shall add to Superstition’s fear, 

And peal on rapt Devotion’s ear 
The sounds of Paradise. 

All that his changeful fate brings down 
On suffering man below, 

Shall murmur from its metal crown, 
Or be it joy or woe. 


That bell, at pining childhood’s birth, 
Shall hail the morning ray, 

And raise deceitful sounds of mirth 
O’er sorrow’s opening way. 

E’en while these sounds ascend the sky, 

Their varied threads the sisters ply. 

The golden morning of his days 

A mother’s watchful care surveys ; 

But shafts fly quickly from the string, 

And years are fast upon the wing : 

He tears him from a mother’s side, 
Eager in stormy life to roam, 

With pilgrim steps he wanders wide, 
Returns a stranger to his home. 

Too lovely for a form of earth— 
For surely earth has nought so fair ; 

A radiant shape of heavenly birth, 

In virgin beauty greets him there. 
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The music then the lover hears, 
May wake but once for mortal ears ; 
The —_ gate of heaven appears, 
here ne’er before 
His cold heart, from this vale of tears, 
Had dared to soar. 
Bright are his hours when footsteps rude 
Avoid his haunted solitude— 
Those hours which fancy, unsubdued, 
Asserts her own— 
When he on whom no friends intrude, 
Ts least alone. 
He dwells upon her lightest grace, 
To every fond attention true ; 
He lingers on her footsteps’ trace— 
The trace he blushes to pursue. 
Oh! that the year were ever vernal ! 
And lovers’ youthful dreams eternal ! 


The merit of the lines which we 
have quoted, is that of original rather 
than of translated poetry. The lines 
fix themselves at once in the memory ; 
and indeed we think we are, in some 
respects—but on this, which of us may 
venture to pronounce a judgment ?— 
superior to the original. The poem 
which the author of the “ Anthologia” 
calls “The Unrealities,” is also a very 
beautiful poem, and one that is likely 
to be a favourite in its English dress. 
“The Gods of Greece” is, thanks to 
another contributor, an English poem, 
and a poem of great power. Still, 
much has been left undone, and some- 
thing of what has been done, might 
better have been omitted in bringing 
Schiller fairly before the English 
public. Although we have seen trans- 
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lations now and then advertised of Don 
Carlos and William Tell, yet we fear 
that writers of this class are chiefly 
interesting to a small circle of persons 
who read, or say they read, the 
originals—the very persons for whom 
translation is altogether unnecessary. 
The author of a volume of very 
interesting travels—“An Autumn 
near the Rhine”—has, beside giving 
the very best descriptions of German 
society which we have ever happened 
to meet, given us, in that delightful 
book, several very pleasing translations 
from Schiller. We transcribe his ac- 
count of the poem called “ Expectation,” 
and also his translation :— 


“ One of the most graceful and beauti- 
ful of Schiller’s lesser poems is called 
‘* Expectation,” and describes the feelings 
of a lover expecting his mistress in a 
summer evening in a garden. Every 
sound agitates and disappoints him. The 
blackbird fluttering disturbed from the 
thicket—the swan slowly stirring the 
waters of the lake—the ripe fruit drop- 
ping among the leaves—all sound to his 
fond imagination like the footsteps of his 
beloved. In the intervals between these 
alternate hopes and disappointments, he 
addresses the leafy shades which are soon 
to be the witnesses of his happiness—he 
calls on the sun to quench hisglaring torch, 
and the secret beam of Hesperus to ap- 
pear. Presently the moon rises and 
silvers over the silent scene, and his 
mistress draws near unperceived, and 
surprises him. 


Hear I the closed wicket shaking ? 
Softly the sliding bolt rings ; 

No! ’tis but the breeze awaking, 
As it through these aspens sings. 


Oh! deck thyself, thou green and leafy roof— 
Thou shalt the radiant form of love receive ; 
Ye branches arch around your darkling woof, 
With tender shades her secret bower inweave ; 
And all ye fluttering zephyrs wakeful roving, 
Play and sport her roseate cheek to greet ; 
When soon her gentle foot, serenely moving, 
Shall bear her form to love’s embowered seat 


Hist! what through the thicket is breaking 
Hither with hastening rush? 

No! ‘tis but the mavis waking, 
Startled from her covert bush. 


Oh! quench thy torch, resplendent day ; and shed 
Thy sweetest silence round, congenial night ! 
About our path empurpled flowrets spread, 

And with mysterious branches shield the light ; 
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The joys of love abhor the listening ear, 
They fly th’ unwelcome gazer’s saucy eye : 
Thou secret Hesperus alone draw near ! 
Thy tender beam shall on our pleasures spy. 


Hark! from the distant shade lowly 
Whispering echoes I hear— 

No! the swan is floating slowly 
O’er the silvery circling mere. 


Harmonious sounds embathe mine ear in bliss, 
The gentle spring wells forth with gurgling might, 
Each flowret bows beneath the west’s warm kiss ; 
All nature’s children barter soft delight— 

The ripe grape woos the melting peach’s bleom, 
Which loves behind the leaves to hide its blush; 
The gale, that onward wafts the lake’s perfume, 
Drinks from my glowing cheek the feverish flush. 


Hark ! through the leafy path brushing, 
Heard I no tripping foot sound ? 

No! the fruit, in fulness flushing, 
Heavy drops upon the ground, 


Day’s flaming eye, in gentle death subdued, 

Now gilds each object with departing glow; 

The timid flowers, that shunn’d his ardours rude, 
Now midst the tender twilight freely blow ; 

Still rears the moon her mildly beaming face— 
The sleeping scenes in silvery masses lie— 

The loosened girdle falls from every grace, 

And beauty shines unzon’d before mine eye. 


See I no white glimmer streaming, 
Yonder with bright silken hue ? 
No! it’s but the moonlight gleaming 

On yon darkling wall of yew. 


Oh, pining heart! to mock thyself employ’d, 
No more with sweet unreal visions play— 

The arm that seeks their vague embrace is void ; 
No dreams of bliss this bosom’s heat allay— 
Ob! lead her here, my living joy, and give 
Her tender hand’s inspiring touch to know— 
Let but her mantle’s shadow near me live, 

The hollow dream with real bliss shall glow. 


Then soft came the exquisite hour, 

As the light air through heaven that rov’d 
Unseen, she stole nigh to the bower, 

And her lip lightly woke her belov’d. 


‘The same elegant writer supplies us with translations of the Ballad of Rolnad 
and Hildegonda, and the Glove. 


“ Sir Knight, a sister’s truest love I wis not why that gentle tear 
For thee this heart doth know ; Is glistening in thine eye—” 
Then ask, I pray, no other love, 
It only wakes my woe, Her speech he heard with silent grief, 
And sore his heart did bleed; 
Unmoved I look upon thee, Knight, Then quick he pressed -her in his arms, 
Unmov’d I see thee fly, Then bounded on his steed— 
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Then summon’d he his brave men all 
That dwelt about the Rhine ; 

The cross upon each valiant breast, 
They sped t6 Palestine. 


There deeds of high renown were wrought 


By every warrior’s sword ; 

Their helmets’ crests in battle gleam’d 
Amidst the Paynim horde— 

And most at Roland’s dreaded name, 
Quail’d each Moslem chief ; 

But Roland’s heart was fastly bound 
Within its chain of grief. 


A long, long year his pain he bore, 
Till all his joy was lost ; 

And refuge finding none from wo. 
He left the armed host, 

A ship well dight with ready sail 
By Joppa’s strand there lay, 

And he for that dear land embark’d 
In which she breathed the day. 


And at her castle gate anon 
Low the pilgrim knock’d, 
Ah! with a word of thunder’s sound 
Was that gate unlock’d— 
«“ She whom thou seek’st now wears the 
veil, 
And is bright heaven's bride; 
For yestermorn, with holy rites, 
Was she to God allied.” 


And then for ever he forsook 
His father’s castle door— 
His armour never more he plied, 
He strode his steed no more. 
Down from the Donjon rock he roam’d, 
A stranger every where ; 
For now his noble limbs were hid 
Iu cloth of coarsest hair. 


And now a lonely hut he built, 
Amid that loved countree ; 

Whence looking through the linden shade 
The convent he might see ; 

And station’d there from morning dawn 
Till evening purple shone, 

With hope upon his pensive eye, 
Still he sat alone. 


Still look’d he on the convent walls, 
Still hopeful did he look 

Upon the casement of his love, 
Until the casement shook ; 

Until her lovely form appear’d, 
Until that face so dear, 

With angel look, so still and mild, 
Bent o’er the valley near. 


And then he laid him joyful down, 
And slept with solace sweet, 

Rejoicing when the morning beam 
Again his eye should greet ; 
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And thus full many a day he sat, 
He sat through many a spring, 
Still listing, without plaint or pain, 

To hear the casement kling. 


Until that lovely form appear’d, 
Until that face so dear, 

With angel look, so still and mild, 
Bent o’er the valley near ; 

And there one morning fix’d he sat, 
A pallid corpse upright ; 

But to the casement turn’d he still 
His dim and clouded sight. 


THE GLOVE. 


Before the lion-garden gate, 

With pomp and peer the fight to wait, 
Sat Gallia’s King— 

Around him the pride of his throne, 
And above in gay balconies shone 
Bright ladies in brilliant ring : 

As his hand he wav'd, the gates unfold, 
And pacing forth, the crowds behold 
Into the ring with grisly pride 

A lion stride ! 

And mutely he frown’d 

All around ; 

His jaws he distended, 

And shook his main, 

Then his limbs extended, 

And laid him down. 


The monarch waved again, and wide 
A second door was flung— 

And bounding forth with fearful stride, 
A tiger sprung— 

And when the lion he beheld, 

Loud he yell'd! 

And his eyeballs flash’d 

And with fell sweep his tail he lash’d, 
And stretch’d his tongue— 

Then round the lion with scowling eye, 
He circled shy, 

And gaping wide, 

His limbs he growling flung 

Down by his side. 


Then waved the monarch again— 

And forth from their twofold, wide- 
yawning lair, 

Together gallop’d a bright spotted pair, 

And with lust of fight, and mettlesome 
fang, 

On the tiger sprang ; 

He shook them with furious bound— 

Until the lion, with a roar, 

Uprear’d his limbs—and they fought no 
more— 

And heated with the fray, 

The pards in fury lay 

Couch’d at length upon the ground. 
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A glove from beauty’s arm untied, 

Fell o’er the balcon’s glittering side, 

And twixt the tiger and the forest king, 

Dropp’d in the ring— 

Then to Sir Rowland, with scoffing brow, 

Did fair Imogen say— 

“ Sir Knight, if thy love burns as warm 
as thy vow, 

Which thou vowest me every day, 

Quick, go seek my glove in the ring.” 

Then quick did the valiant Knight spring 

Down into the horrible fray, 

And with fearless stoop, 


From out the grisly groupe, 

His daring finger bore the glove away. 
And to see the deed did horror and awe 
All the peers andthe ladies move, 

And his praises rung from every tongue, 
When he calmly brought the glove— 
And with love’s beaming eye, 

That bespoke his bliss nigh, 

Received him the fair Imogen ; 

But the glove he cast in her lovely face— 
« Lady, I crave neither thanks nor grace” — 
And he ne’er look’d on her again. 


Of the Kindermirderinn, The Infanticide Mother, we attempted some years 
ago a translation, which we print with some slight alterations, made while 


transcribing it :— 


THE INFANTICIDE MOTHER, 


Hark !—is not that the clock’s dull sound, 
That tells my journey must be trod ? 

Look there !—the hand hath moved its round, 
On, headsman, in the name of God! 

Receive, fond world, this last, last tear ; 
This sigh for raptures that are o’er ; 

Thy magic gifts, alas! were dear,— 
Enchantress, they shall charm no more. 


Farewell, ye scenes of love and light, 
Ill-changed for cold, black, heavy earth ; 

No more those bowers shall meet my sight, 
Once gay with hope, once glad with mirth ; 

Farewell, farewell, ye gold-wing’d dreams, 
Ye vigions move in heav’nly loom, 

Ye flowers, that, while the morning-beams 
Are shining still, must cease to bloom. 


Rich chaplets once adorn’d my head, 
The garb I wore was snowy fair, 
Young roses then were gaily spread 
In my long locks of yellow hair ; 
Alas !—thou victim for the grave, 
A robe as white enwraps thee now; 
But ah! where flowers were wont to wave, 
A coarse black death-band binds the brow. 


Ye maids, who shunn’d the tempter’s art, 
Whose hearts still heave in virgin-pride, 
Oh, will ye weep a ruin’d heart, 
And mourn for her too sternly tried ? 
I felt—too wildly, fondly felt,— 
And, Feeling, thou hast fix’d my fate ; 
The tempter vow’d, and wept, and knelt, 
Suspicion slept—and woke too late. 


Perhaps, e’en now, with serpent wile, 
He hangs around a happier maid,— 

Nor thinks, unfeeling man, the while, 
What fate is her’s, before betray’d ; 
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Ev’n now his lip may court the kiss, 
His hand may press the vagrant lock, 
His blood may bound alive to bliss, 
While mine must blaken on the block. 


Oh, Ludolph! Ludolph! far or near, 
Louisa’s death-psalm follows thee, 
A dull, damp, sound shall fret thine ear, 
The last, low knell that tolls for me ;— 
When woman’s accents breathe of bliss, 
And thou dost own the soft’ning spell, 
Ay—-traitor—in such hour as this 
Thine eye shall greet—a form from Hell. 


And might my pangs no pity claim ?— 
Deceiver !—could he bear that Scorn 
Should trifle with Louisa’s name, 
And titter at his babe unborn ? 
Swift sped his bark along the main,— 
I gaz’d—my giddy eye grew dim— 
Beware his sighs, ye maids of Seine, 
Oh that I had distrusted him ! 


Pensive I gaz’d upon my child, 
The calmness of his quiet sleep, 
His guiltless pleasure when he smil’d— 
A smile so soft it made me weep ; 
And in his looks I lov’d to trace 
Features how fatal, and how fair ! 
Looks—my delight and my disgrace, 
That spoke of love, and of despair ! 


*‘ Where is my sire ?” his mute eye cries,— 
Less dreadful were the thunder’s peal— 
« Where is thy spouse ?” my heart replies,— 
And who can tell what pangs I feel? 
In vain wouldst thou thy father seek, 
In vain, poor orphan’d bastard boy, 
Another's child shall press his cheek, 
While mine must mourn our guilty joy. 


Thy mother ;—oh, what agony 
Is burning in my brain and breast ! 
I gaze in loneliness on thee, 
And almost hate thy smile of rest: 
Each sigh, each start of thine recalls 
The bliss that sweeten'd dearer days, 
Thy very mnocence appals, 
And madness meets me in thy gaze. 


Hell! Hell!—and is that charmer lost ? 
Smiles he no more in Sleep’s soft trance ? 
Some Fury sure my brain hath crost, 
Some Fiend that lit my infant’s glance ;— 


Hush !—from the grave strange voices breathe,— 


Fond words my perjur’d lover said,— 
Again—again—what serpents wreathe 
This madd’aing heart,—my child is dead. 


Oh, Ludolph! Ludolph! far and near, 
Foul forms fly fast and follow thee, 
Dull thunders mnging in thine ear 
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Gaze on the shiv’ring star, and think 
Tis thy child’s struggle as he dies ; 
Before his bloody image shrink, 
’Twill lash thee back from Paradise ! 


In pangs my child expiring lay; 

The limb’'s last writhe—the cold eye's stare, 
The black blood gushing fast away,— 

Worse than his pangs was my despair !— 
Hark !—’tis the jailer’s heavy tread, 

Hush !—’'tis the stirring of my heart, 
Oh, how I long to join the dead, 

Then will this agony depart. 


False man '—may God forgive thy sin, 
Thy fellow-sinner pardons thee ; 

My wrongs shall rest the grave within, 
Oh, that thy crime might die with me! 

Oh, that our crimes might pass away, 
Might perish like this burning scroll, 

That spoke of bliss, and beauty’s sway, 
And wiled away my woman's soul! 


[ She burns his letters. 


Oh, sisters, trust not Pleasure’s dream, 

Oh, trust not all that man may swear, 
Louisa heard a lover’s theme, 

Louisa stil] is young and fair! 
What ! tears !—I thought the headsman’s eye 

Without a tear on Death could dwell— 
Haste—o’er my face thy fillets tie, 

Haste with thy blow—farewell! farewell ! 


The opening of “ William Tell” is in the original a passage of singular 
beauty and power. We hesitate to print our imitation :— 


FROM WILLIAM TELL.—aACT I. 


Scenr—An elevated rocky shore of the lake of the Four Forest Cantons opposite 
Schwitz. The lake forms a creek in the land: a cottage is seen at a short distance 
from the shore: a fisherman is rowing on the lake in a boat. - At some distance 
beyond the lake, the green meadows, villages, and farms of Schwitz, are seen 
reposing in the clear sunshine. On the left of the spectator, the peaks of the 
Hacken, enveloped in clouds, and the glaciers on the right, in the remote distance. 
Before the curtain rises, the Ranz des Vaches, and the musical sound of the sheep- 
bells, are heard ; they continue for some time while the scene is opening. 


Fisher-Boy in his boat, sings. 
y g 
(Ranz des Vaches.) 


The lake smiles bright In stirring light; 
The little boy sleeps on the sunny flowers, 
A voice sails slow 
The waters along, 
Like the flute’s sott flow, 
Or an angel’s song, 
Heard from Eden's bowers! 
He wakens in wonder from his rest, 
The light spray talls upon his breast ; 
Is it a dream, or is there a voice 
That whispers winningly, 
Lovely little one, come and rejoice, 
From the deeps below I have looked on thee, 
Lovely little one, come to me! 
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Farewell! farewell to the field, 
Farewell to the sunny lawn ! 
To the mountains we must away, 

Summer is over and gone ! 


Away! to the mountains away ! 
With the cuckoo’s call when the green woods ring, 
When the small bird’s song awakens the Spring, 
When the breeze is blythe and the fields are gay, 
When the rivulet sparkles and sings on his way, 
We will hail the merry May! 


Farewell! farewell to the field, 
Farewell to the sunny lawn ! 
To the mountains we must away, 

Summer is over and gone! 


[A hunter, seen on a high rock, sings.) 


On the mountains the thunder swings long and deep, 
And shakes the rocks on the dizzy steep— 
Where the gulf yawns dark, and the clouds sweep dim, 
Is the fowler’s path—but fear not for him ! 
On fields of ice 
Where no flower may breathe, 
Where the black mists, in billows, 
Are toiling beneath, 
See where he leans o’er the precipice! 
Through the rifts of a cloud he looks down on a scene, 
Where theriver rolls bright, and the meadows are green! 


The passage which follows is the fearful soliloquy of Tell when he has 
already determined on Gessler’s death, and is watching for his approach : 





TELL, alone. 


Through this deep pass must Gessler come—to Kiissnacht 
There is no other road !—here must the deed 

Be done !—the time and scene are favourable ! 

Yonder thick elder-copse will screen me from him, 

And thence the arrow will not fail to reach him— 

This narrow pass will check his followers— 

Ay, settle thy account with heaven in speed— 

Tyrant, thy doom is fixed—thy hour is run !— 


Mine was « calm and harmless life—my bow 
Against the forest game alone was bent— 
My sou] was never stained with thoughts of blood! 
But thou hast scared away my fireside joys, 
And thou hast changed to worse than serpent -poison 
The current of my thoughts—my heart was human, 
Thou hast familiarized it now to horrors— 
He who ’gainst his child’s head hath bent the bow, 
Can send the atrow to his enemy's heart !— 


Childhood, and Innocence, and Womanhood,— 
All, whom thy brutal passion menaces, 
Must I protect from thee! for I have sworn— 
In that dread moment, when I drew the bowstring— 
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While my hand shivered—when, with devilish pleasure, 
Thou didst compel the father ’gainst his child 

To aim the arrow—when I knelt before thee, 

And prayed in vain to thee,—then did I swear 

A fearful oath—a solemn covenant 

With mine own soul I made—and God was witness— 
That thy bad heart should be my arrow’s object 

When next I bent my bow—The oath I swore 

In that unutterable agony 

Shall sanctify this act of blood. I'll do it! 


Thou wert the Emperor’s magistrate and servant; 
But never would the Emperor have done 
Thy deeds. He sent thee hither as a judge— 
To judge with rigour, but in righteousness. 
He did not send thee hither to indulge 
Thy bloody pleasure with impunity. 
There is a God—to punish and revenge ! 


Come, let me look on thee, that wert the cause 
Of all this grief—my dear, my own good arrow, 
Still my best treasure—good mark find we now. 
The heart that supplication never pierced 
Wilt thou not pierce ?—prayer reach'd it not, but thou 
Wilt reach it. Faithful bow—I give thee thanks 
For thy good service in my hours of sport— 

Fail me not now in this most serious moment— 
Once more—this once hold faithfully the string 
Which oft has winged the arrow from my hand— 
Oh! if it reach not now the destined mark, 

—I have no second dart—all, all is lost ! 

I will sit down upon this rock—a seat 
Which yields the traveller a short repose— 

For no one tarries here ; men pass each other 

As strangers, each on his own occupation 

Intent, and heedless of his neighbour’s business— 
The pondering merchant—pilgrims lightly girdel— 
The thoughtful monk—the gloomy robber pass— 
The merry plaver—and, with his laden horse, 

The carrier, who brings through these wild roads 
The marketable wealth of distant lands— 

Each travels onward on his different way, 

Each to his own pursuit—and mine is murder! 


Till now, whene’er your father went, my children, 
Out for a little, what a burst of joy 
Was sure to welcome him on his return ; 
Never did he return without some gift, 
Some flower, that blossoms high among the Alps, 
Some bird, with plumage strange and beautiful, 
Some shrub that pleased him in his mountain walk. 
Far other is his occupation now : 
By a wild road he sits, and thinks of murder, 
And lies in ambush for his foeman’s life ! 
And yet, beloved children, here, even here 
He thinks on you: to shield your innocence, 
To screen you from the tyrant’s vengeful kate, 
He bends his bow, and meditates on murder ! 


[ Stands up. 


Yes! I am watching to surprise and sley 
A savage monster! Well; the hunter reads not 
For days to struggle with the winter’s frost— 
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To leap from rock to rock with desperate spring— 
To climb up smooth and slippery walls of stone, 
Staining each fearful step with his own blood : 
And this—all this—for some poor pitiful prey. 
And shall I fail, or shrink at weariness, 
With such a quarry for my bow—the heart 
Of the bad man, who seeks to ruin me! 

My whole life long the practice of the bow 
Hath been familiar to me, and my dart 
Hath often reached the black mark in the target, 
And many a prize of sportive exercise 
Have I brought home ; but this day will I prove 
My skill—this day will fire the master-shot— 
And all throughout the circle of our mountains 
Will own with triumph my superior skill! 


Had we aimed at any thing like ar- 
rangement in this rambling article, we 
should not have yet mentioned William 
Tell, which was the last of Schiller’s 
dramatic works. In William Tell, as 
in all Schiller’s plays, the effect of 
the whole piece as a perfect drama 
is not attended to. Particular scenes 
and situations stand out prominent- 
ly, and .are remembered almost as 
if they were separate poems. This is 
the fault peculiarly of the later and 
ambitious plays. In Wullenstein, the 


gteat splendour of a few of the scenes, 
elaborated by Coleridge into higher 


beauty than in the origindl, has, we are 
convinced, aided in producing this ef- 
fect. It has often been said—we know 
not on what evidence, and we are in- 
clined to doubt the fact—that in the 
later editions of Wallenstein, Schiller 
adopted the improvements of his trans- 
lator. We have not lately looked at 
either book for the purpose of com- 
aring them; but when we first read 
allenstein, we used the Tubingen 
edition of 1805—the year of Schiller’s 
death—and compared it throughout 
with Coleridge’s translation. It is 
quite manifest that Coleridge trans- 
lated from an earlier copy 0} the ori- 
ginal; indeed we happen to know 
that he translated from a manuscript 
copy transcribed before the publication 
of the work in Germany. But there 
was nothing in the comparison which 
we made that in any way suggested to 
us that there were alterations by the 
translator of a kind that could have 
been afterwards translated in his turn 
by the original writer. Considerable 
additions have been made by Scailler, 
of which there is no trace in the Eng- 
lish Wallenstein; and we cannot but 


regret that in the last reprint of his 
works Mr. Coleridge was not led to 
add these passages to his translation. 
We have said in a former number that 
we thought Coleridge’s Wallenstein in 
many things a finer poem than Schiller’s 
—this, however, is never produced by 
the translator’s becoming unfaithful to 
his author. It is not easy to explain 
our meaning to a person who has not 
considered the peculiar structure of the 
German language. Their writers make 
a most liberal use of the privilege of 
forming compound words. A literal 
translation, therefore, of any of their 
writers would present a style to which 
that ascribed in the Rejected Addresses 
to the Editor of the Morning Post 
would be purity. Verbal translation, 
either in prose or verse, is absolutely 
impossible. The thoughts which a 
German unites into one word are by 
that very union brought before the 
mind as one, and not in succession, as 
in our language. Something of the 
effect must be lost if what a German 
master would tell you is the true trans- 
lation be given; and in seeking to 
produce the effect, and nothing more 
or less than the effect, of the original, 
a faithful translator is compelled into 
what writers who have not reflected 
on the powers of either language are 
apt to call expansion. Something of 
more vividness of style is not unlikely 
to be the result of an effort to exhibit, 
by rapidity of succession, thoughts 
which the original has fused into one, 
and which we have no way of repre- 
senting. This increased vividness of 
style—forced upon him by the diffi- 
culties which he was engaged in over- 
coming—in a writer like Coleridge, 
acquainted with the full powers of both 
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languages, added to the singular feli- 
city of his versification—throughout 
and in every part superior to the ori- 
ginal—for the iambic movement of the 


verse is so unvaried in Schiller that 


Coleridge tells us he does not remem- 
ber an instance of the trochee being 
ever introduced in the three plays on 
the subject of Wallenstein—is that 
which constitutes the characteristic 
difference between Schiller and his 
translator. A calmer, denser, more 
sober style than Coleridge's, is that of 
the volume which he translates. Now 
and then—this, however, in very few 
passages—a thought is so dwelt upon, 
that it is manifest the translator made 
it so much a part of his own mind, 
that, as the image of one whom we love 
is perhaps more lovely in imagination 
than in actual nature, he has been un- 
able to represent to us the original 
without letting us know how truly he 
felt its beauty. In Schiller, whose 
great power was that of heightening 
actual life into ideal—transfiguring men 
into demigods—the temptation so to 


deal with his creations is almost irre- 
sistible. But on the whole, Coleridge 
is not only the best but the most 
faithful of translators; for we ex- 
clude from the class of writers of 
whom we are speaking those who, 
for what reason we cannot conjecture, 
feel themselves so fettered by the 
volume before them, as wholly to for- 
get that translation, if it be successful 
at all, is to supply the place of the 
original—is to be read—if ever it be 
read—as a poem, and not as a school 
exercise. The effect which we have 
stated of particular passages standing 
out from the rest almost as distinct 
a renders it easy for us to give 
air specimensof the translation. We 
select the scene in which Thekla de- 
scribes the astrological tower. With 
the exception of a few lines expanded 
because our language scarcely gave 
the poet any equivalent for the words, 
“ reitzende Geschlecht” of the original, 
Mr. Coleridge's translation is almost 


literal : 


THEKLA. 
Yes; I confess to you 
That many things delight me here: this camp, 
This motley stage of warriors, which renews 
So manifold the image of my fancy, 


And binds to life, binds to reality, 
What hitherto had but been present to me 


As a sweet dream ! 


Max. 
Alas! not so to me. 
It makes a dream of my reality. 


Upon some island in the ethereal heights 

I've lived for these last days. This mas: of men 
Forces me down to earth. It is a bridge 

That, reconducting to my former life, 


Divides me and my heaven. 


THEKLA. 
The game of life 
Looks cheerful, when one carries in one’s heart 
The unalienable treasure. ’'Tis a gama, 
Which having once reviewed, I turn more joyous 
Back to my deeper and appropriate bliss. 
[ Breaking off, ana in a sportive tone. 
In this short time that I’ve been present here, 
What new unheard-of things have I sot seen ! 
And yet they all must give place to ‘he wonder 
Which this mysterious castle guards. 


Countess (recollecting). 


And what 
Can this be then? Methought I was acquainted 
With all the dusky corners of this house. 
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THEKLA (smiling). 

Ay, but the road thereto is watched by spirits ; 
Two griffins still stand sentry at the door. 

Countess (laughs. ) 
The astrological tower! How happens it 
That this same sanctuary, whose access 
Is to all others so impracticable, 
Opens before you even at your approach ? 

THEEKLA. 

A dwarfish old man with a friendly face 
And snow-white hairs, whose gracious service 
Were mine at first sight, opened me the doors. 


Max. 
That is the Duke’s astrologer, old Seni. 
THRKLA. 
He questioned me on many points; for instance, 
When I was born, what month, and on what day, 


Whether by day or in the night. 


Countess. 
He wished 
To erect a figure for your horoscope. 


THEKLA. 
My hand too he examined, shook his head 
With much sad meaning, and the lines, methought 
Did not square over truly with his wishes. 


CounTEss. 
Well, Princess, and what found you in this tower ? 
My highest privilege has been to snatch 
A side-glance, and away ! 


THEKLA. 

It was a strange 
Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in; and now 
The narrowing line of day-light, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone ; and all about me 
Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half-circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star ; 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars: all seemed to come from them. 
« These are the planets,” said that low old man ; 
« They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
« Are imaged here as kings. He farthest from you, 
«“ Spiteful, and cold, an old man melancholy, 
« With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 
« He opposite, the king with the red light, 
« An arm’d man for the battle, that is Mars: 
« And both these bring but little luck to man.” 
But at his side a lovely lady stood, 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo! Mercury, with wings. 
Quite in the middle glittered silver bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien ; 
And this was Jupiter, my father’s star : 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 


Vou. VII. 
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Max. 
Oh, never rudely will I blame his faith 
In the might of stars and angels! ’Tis not merely 
The human being’s Prive that peoples space 
With life and mystical predominance ; 
Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 
This visible nature and this common world, 
Is all too narrow ;_ yea, a deeper import 
Lurks in the legend told my infant years 
Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 
For fable is Love’s world, his home, his birthplace : 
Delightedly dwells he ’mong fays and talismans, 
And spirits; and delightedly believes 
Divinities, being himself divine. 
The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The Power, the Beauty, and the Majesty, 
That had her haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 
Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and wat’ry depths ; all these have vanished. 
They live no longer in the faith of reason | 
But still the heart doth need a language, still 
Doth the old instinct bring back the old names, 
And to yon starry world they now are gone, 
*Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 
With man as with their friend; and to the lover 
Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 
Shoot influence down: and even at this day 
Tis Jupiter who brings whate’er is great, 
And Venus who brings every thing that’s fair ! 


THEKLA. 


And if this be the science of the stars, 

I too, with glad and zealous industry, 

Will learn acquaintance with this cheerful faith. 
It is a gentle and affectionate thought, 

That in immeasurable heights above us, 

At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven, 
With sparkling stars for flowers. 


Countess. 
Not only roses, 
But thorns, too, hath the heaven ; and well for you 
Leave they your wreath of love inviolate 
What Venus twined, the bearer of glad fortune, 
The sullen orb of Mars soon tears to pieces. 


Max. 
Soon will his gloomy empire reach its close. 
Blest be the General’s zeal : into the laurel 
Will he inweave the olive-branch, presenting 
Peace to the shouting nations. Then no wish 
Will have remained for his great heart! Enough 
Has he performed for glory, and can now 
Live for himself and his, To his domains 
Will he retire ; he has a stately seat 


———— OO .:00 mG 


* « No more of talk, where god or angel guest 
With man, as with his friend familiar, used 
To sit indulgent.” Paradise Lost, B. 9. 
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Of fairest view at Gitschin; Reichenberg, 

And Friedland Castle, both lie pleasantly ; 

Even to the foot of the huge mountains here 
Stretches the chase and covers of his forests : 

His ruling passion, to create the splendid, 

He can indulge without restraint ; can give 

A princely patronage to every art, 

And to all worth a sovereign’s protection ; 

Can build, can plant, can watch the starry courses— 


CounTEss. 


Yet I would have you look, and look again, 
Before you lay aside your arms, young friend ! 
A gentle bride, as she is, is well worth it, 

That you should woo and win her with the sword. 


Max. 
O, that the sword could win her ! 


CounTEss. 


What was that ? 


Did you hear nothing? Seem’d as if I heard 
Tumult and larum in the banquet-room, 


We had not thought of extending our 
remarks to the prose works of Schiller ; 
even to allude to his historical works 
is quite beyond our purpose and our 
power, and of his earlier plays, which 
are written in prose, we should have 
avoided saying anything, were it not 
for the happy daring of Colonel 
D’ Aguilar, who has lately translated the 
Fiesco, and with a boldness, which his 
success has fully justified, given us se- 
veral of the most impressive scenes, in 
that loose blank verse which seems so 
well to meet the genius of our language, 
and the abandonment of which we 


the precise language of ordinary life, is 
impossible, and we have no doubt that 
something of metrical form greatly aids 
the kind of conscious illusion which 
author, and actor, and audience con- 
spire to create. It isa total miscon- 
ception of the purposes of art to think 
that the dramatist’s purpose is to mis- 
lead his audience into the actual belief 
of the scene before their eyes being 
other than a dramatic representation. 
The colourless statuary of Kemble’s 
acting was in perfect accordance with 
the principles of art ; nothing could be 
more remote from them than Kean’s 


exhibition of what he called natural 
acting.* Illusion may be destroyed by 


think unwise even in comedy. That 
dramatic dialogue should ever adopt 


* « Mr. Kean appears to attempt an extraordinary innovation on the drama and the 
stage ; he would reduce the character and language of the drama to what he calls the 
level of real life. We beg leave to remind Mr. Kean that tragedy, in its nature as well 
as in the derivation of her very name, is inconsistent with this plan; because tragedy 
is, and with Mr. Kean’s permission, ought to be, poetry ; and poetry is not the 
language, nor like the language, of real life, and the characters of tragedy are all 
larger than the life. Mr. Kean must change the authors of the country before he can 
reduce the language of tragedy into the merus sermo, the common language of 
common life. The acts of real life in the manners of real life, and in the tones of 
real life is the very definition of comedy ; but tragedy speaks the divine language of 
poetry, and exhibits in a magnifier her figures and her agents. The witches and 
ghosts and monsters of Shakspeare exhibit his disregard for that level of real life in 
which Mr. Kean seems to place the beau ideal.’—MisceLtanies by John Finlay, 
LL.D. Dublin, 1835. We are glad to support our general view of this subject by 
the authority of Dr. Finlay, although we find him at issue with us on the subject of 
comedy, from his very definition of which we altogether dissent. In comedy the 
Greeks never made use of prose, which seems to us to dispose of Dr. Finlay’s definition. 
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increasing it to deception. The statue 
which is painted so as to be easily mis- 
taken for a man, loses in the process its 
whole value asa statue. Schiller did 
not, even in his youthful dreams, think 
of reducing the language of the stage 
to that of ordinary dialogue. His was 
the language of poetry, and being un- 
supported by the conventional forms of 
poetry, becomes by that circumstance, 
unnatural. It appears disproportionate 
and exaggerated, because without the 
sustaining aid of verse. The elevation 
of sentiment demands the music of 
verse, or it is deprived of the means of 
adequate expression. The scene of the 
Setting Sun in the “ Robbers,” required 
but this to be permanent in the litera- 
ture of Germany ; and so little does 
the power of the passage depend on 
any peculiar associations of thought, 
that we think, had it been conceived in 
metrical form, it might, even in trans- 
lation, have some chance of being ef- 
fective. Poetic effect so much depends 
on metre, that we would almost de- 
scribe metre as being to poetic 
thought what the skin is to the ani- 
mal trame—and more than dress or 
ornament. Poetry, iu its full effect, 
cannot exist without metre. There 
are scenes in M‘Kenzie, scenes too in 
Sterne, which nothing but the absence 
of this accompaniment could prevent 
from being permanent in our literature. 
As it is, the pathetic parts of Sterne’s 
works have no great chance of being 
long remembered ; having no hold on 
the memory, their truth is not examin- 
ed and ascertained, as it were, by their 
recurring to us in different tempers 
of mind. The story of Le Fevre has 
not the same chance of being remem- 
bered as if it had been in the very 
humblest ballad measures. This was 
felt by Schiller, and all his later dramas 
are in metre. It is a curious circum- 
stance that Fiesco, though written in 
prose—“the prose of Schiller,” sug- 
gested the use of verse to his English 





translators, in more than one instance. 
Mr. Taylor, the author of the valuable 
“ Survey of German Literature,” has 
gixen us a translation of part of the 
play in blank verse, and Colonel 
D’ Aguilar has used metrical forms in 
all the more serious scenes, interposing 
as all our elder dramatists do, scenes, 
and even single speeches, in prose. 
Fiesco is not, in our opinion, among 
Schiller’s more successful dramas. The 
perfect, though momentary success of 
Fiesco’s conspiracy—the short time 
into which so many, and such impor- 
tant events were crowded—the pictu- 
resque scenery—the characters and the 
country, are all of the kind that in the 
days of Rowe and the stage mechanists, 
it is strange should have escaped the 
hands of the play-wrights; but the 
subject is, as Schiller felt, essentially 
undramatic. The accidental death of 
Fiesco ir the very moment of success, 
however impressive it may be in real 
history, is a catastrophe wholly unma- 
nageable by the dramatic poet. The 
interposition of chance cannot be al- 
lowed in the drama, because in the 
highest truth there is no such thing as 
chance, and because the scheme of the 
drama requiring to be complete within 
itself, does not allow us to look beyond 
the circle of events which it includes, 
to the purposes of a providence, which 
to interpret, could we be even sure that 
we ever interpreted them aright, would 
require us to exhibit the particular fact 
in other connections than those to 
which, by the very nature of his art, the 
dramatic poet is confined. The poet has 
sought to avoid the ‘difficulty by vary- 
ing the catastrophe, and Fiesco, instead 
of being exhibited as perishing acci- 
dentally, is made the victim of a 
fellow-conspirator, who sees in his am- 
bitious character the danger of new 
chains for his country. Were the trne 
story less known, the change would 
have been a judicious one ; as it is, it 
would look as if Schiller was afraid to 


We have not had time since the publication of his book to read any part of it except 
the dramatic criticisms; but with reference to this part of the volume, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, with the exception of an account of Mrs. Siddons’s acting 
in Edinburgh, given.in the Edinburgh Annual Register for 1898, and which, without 
knowing on what authority, we have always ascribed to Sir Walter Scott, we regard 
Dr. Finlay’s essays as the very best attempt we have ever met to fix in language, and 
thus perpetuate the triumphs of the actor, which, from the very nature of his art, are, 
above all other triumphs of genius, the most perishable and evanescent. 
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deal with his own additions to the story, 
and was unwilling to bring them into 
full light—was afraid too, by so doing, 
that another, and not Fiesco, would 
seem to be, in truth, the hero of the 
story. The recollection of the real 
facts, and the consciousness that in so 
well-known a portion of history, the poet 
could not:exercise his power without 
disturbing the prepossessions of his 
audience, made him dwell too slightly 
on the scenes which required all his 
care, and evade, as dextrously as he 
could, a difficulty with which he could 
not deal. In, a polytheistic scheme of 
theology the effect desired may per- 
haps be produced by a description 
sufficient for the immediate exigencies 
of the occasion by ascribing personality 
to Fortune, and bringing in, as a part 
of the poet’s machinery, a power above 
nature, and yet influenced by the ca- 
pricious affections of humanity ; but 
the fraud thus practised upon the ima- 
gination is soon detected by a facult 

that, however willing to be deluded, 
does not readily submit to manifest and 
palpable deception. Illusion, because 
illusion may be the mask of truth, is 
not merely among the poet's privileges, 
but is the very condition on which he 
and his audience deal : imposition is 
by both resented. The resources of 
the dramatic poet, if we are to look to 
past experience, and not in the pro- 
phetic spirit which expects better things 
from a fuller study of the principles of 
the drama than is implied in our ever- 
lasting imitations, are less ample with 
us, or are supposed to be less ample than 
with the classical poet. The circle of 
events which the poet, whether he takes 
his materials from history or not, may 
be said to separate from the surround- 
ing chaos, and thus, as it were, to 
create, is one over which he must have 
the absolute control and govern as a 
visible providence. The contradictions 
and the perplexities of actual life—the 
old enigma from which we seek in vain 
to escape, of there being “ one event 
to the wise and the foolish”—the seem- 
ing chance to which all human affairs 
are subjected, and its benumbing effect 
upon all manly exertion, is the very 
riddle which it is the dramatic poet's 
purpose to solve, and to represent the 
catastrophe as a casualty, is, instead of 
solving the difficulty, merely to restate 
it. The conclusion to which we would 
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come—and which Schiller has not dis- 
proved, as great poets are very apt to 
disprove critical theories by the execu- 
tion of successful works, in disregard, 
and rightful disregard of all that is ar- 
bitrary in criticism—is, that the storv of 
Fiesco is essentially undramatic. The 
narrative is too well known to be 
varied, and the difficulty we have stated 
is therefore, we think, absolutely insu- 
ee The introductory scenes are 

owever all admirable ; court intrigue, 
which we should suppose to be the 
very Brocken of the unpoetical, is here 
made an element influencing every 
thing, felt to’ belong, even as gravita- 
tion belongs to dead matter, to the 
dead material of common-place cha- 
racters ;movements, the result rather 
of the mechanism of society than of 
any living principle, are, by the very 
rapidity with which they are executed, 
and by the circumstance that the beings 
whose fate is involved, seem absolutely 
unaware of the tendency of the stream 
along which they are hurried, are here 
described with such power that while 
the reader never sympathises, he is 
whirled along without a power of resist- 
ance; still, dramatic as is the effect of all 
the earlier scenes, they but render the 
disappointment created by the catas- 
trophe the more disappointing. The 
story of Fiesco is one which does not 
of itself suggest any one of the lessons 
which the dramatist professes to teach : 
a conspiracy so meaningless that the ob- 
jects of it could scarcely be covered 
with any decent pretext of public right, 
and which, had it been successful, could 
have had no better issue than that of 
substituting one family for another in 
the government of an aristocratic re- 
public ; its success so momentary, that 
no other lesson can be learned from it 
than that which the very nature of the 
drama precludes its teaching. The 
characters in Schiller are painted with 
colours supplied by Cardinal de Retz, 
to such an extent thatthe very speeches, 
(for the Cardinal imitates the classic 
historians in making his characters ex- 
plain their purposes by elaborate 
speeches,) are now and then translated 
word for word; the female characters 
are Schiller’s own, and they are beauti- 
fully conceived, and delicately, thouzh 
we think somewhat faintly, drawn. The 
scenery—the disturbing motives—the 
tumults—the whirl of the passions in 
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Fiesco’s mind—all yet overmastered 
and calmed by the hope that to him 
as to thousands of noble spirits warped 
by ambition—makes the means wholly 
forgotten in some imagined end—in 
the prospect of diffusing happiness 
when power has been obtained—the 
imagined sunset of a warrior’s life of 
storm: all this is before him, and 


Schiller. 
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Imagination bridges over the interval 
with her “arch of rainbow and rose.” 
We have room but for a single scene; 
and we select one which is easily de- 
tached from the context. As a speci- 
men of the translation it is not perhaps 
equal to the dialogue in the fourth 
act between Julia and Fiesco, but it 
is written with great power: 


Fresco.—Act 3. Svene 2d. 
SALOON AT FIESCO’S. 


(In the bach-ground a large glass door, which opens to a 
prospect of Genoa and the sea. ) 
Time—Dawn of day. 
Fresco (looking from a window). 
What's this? The moon is down ! 
The morning rises fiery from the sea! 
Wild flights of fancy have disturb’d my rest, 
And robb'd me of repose. 
Still my mind clings convulsive to its object, 
And doubts and fears but strengthen it the more. 
I'll try the morning air ! 
(He opens the glass door. The city and ocean appear 
empurpled with the morning dawn. ) 
( With hurried steps up and down the room. ) 
To think, that Z’m the greatest man in Genoa, 
That all the lesser souls should crowd around me, 
And seek a shelter in Fiesco’s power ! 
But then, I violate the cause of Virtue ! 
( Stopping short.) Virtue? the noble mind 
Has different rules of action from the common. 
What’s vice in one man, in another's greatness. 
The armour that confines a pigmy's frame, 
Say, is it fitted for the giant’s carcase ? 


( The sun rises over Genoa. ) 
And this majestic city ! 
(Hastening with extended arms to the window.) 

To think that it is mine! 
That I should blaze resplendent as the sun, 
And shed like him my dazzling glories round it. 
That all the fondest hopes that fancy forms, 
And wild ambition weaves, would then be realized. 
That I should be a King ! 
Surely, though petty faults debase the soul, 
A mighty crime ennobles Vice, and makes it 
Pass for Virtue. To steal a purse, is shameful, 
To embezzle millions—bold—but great—yea, 
Godlike great, to seize a crown! The splendid motive 
Justifies the deed, and glosses o’er its blackness. 

(A pause, then with emphasis,) 
Obey! Command! Subjection! Sovereignty ! 
Ay—there’s the dreadful gap—not to be filled by Nature. 
Throw in it all that mighty man can boast of, 
The joys of victory, the delights of conquest, 
The charms of science, and the works of art, 
The sweets of luxury, and the wealth of nations, 
Still—yawns the opening cleft, and longs for more. 
Obey! Command! To be, or not to be! 
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The brightest angel, and the blackest fiend, 
Are not more wide disjoined ! 
But then to rise to such majestic greatness 
And gaze superior on a prostrate world ; 
To quaff in flowing cups the draughts of pleasure, 
And lead away the tyrant Law in chains ; 
To tame the furious passions of the populace, 
As easy as the horseman reins his steed, 
And manages his ardour ! 
To level to the dust a vassal’s pride, 
E’en with a breath, before he dares to murmur !— 
Heavens! how the godlike thought inflames my soul 
And raises it to rapture! To be one moment King! 
Comprises the whole essence of existence ! 
A great man’s life is measured by his actions, 
And sure ’tis better to expire at once, 
Amid a circling blaze of deathless glory, 
Than to drag on a fruitless length of years, 
And sink at last unheeded and forgotten ! 
We cannot live by piece-meal! ’Tis not 
To parcel out our time in follies, or spend it 
By degrees in idle state, that makes us truly noble ! 
’Tis to confine it to a single hour, 
And end it with applause. Just so, the thunder’s roar! 
Reduce it to its simplest elements, 
And it will hush an infant to repose. 
But once unite it in a sudden crash, 
And the monarchal burst shall shake the world ! 
I am determined! 


Our rambling article on Schiller and his translators must conclude with 


Coleridge’s Visit of the Gods. 
THE VISIT OF THE GODs. 
IMITATED FROM SCHILLER, 
Never, believe me, 
Appear the Immortals, 
Never alone: 
Scarce had I welcomed the Sorrow-beguiler, 
Tacchus! but in came boy Cupid, the Smiler; 
Lo! Phebus, the Glorious, descends from his Throne! 
They advance, they float in, the Olympians all! 
With Divinities fills my 
Terrestrial Hall ! 


How shall I yield you 
Due entertainment, 
Celestial Quire ? 
Me rather, bright guests! with your wings of upbuoyance 
Bear aloft to your homes, to your banquets of joyance, 
That the roofs of Olympus may echo my lyre! 
Hah! we mount! on their pinions they waft up my Soul! 
O give me the Nectar! 
O fill me the Bowl! 


Give him the Nectar! 
Pour out for the Poet! 
Hebe! pour free! 
Quicken his eyes with celestial dew, 
That Styx the detested no more he may view, 
And like one of us Gods may conceit him to be! 
Thanks, Hebe! I quaff it! Io Pwan, I cry! 
The Wine of the Immortals 
Forbids me to die! 
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I FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO, III. 
SONETTO DI FRANCISCO PETRARCA. 


IN MORTE DI LAURA, 


I. 


Passato é’l tempo omai, lasso! che tanto 
Con refrigerio in mezzo ’l foco vissi : 
Passata é quella di ch’io piansi e scrissi ; 

Ma lasciato m’ha ben la pena e ‘I pianto. 

Passato é ’l viso leggiadro e santo ; 

Ma passando i dolci occhi al cor m’ha fissi, 
Al cor gia mio, che sequendo partissi 

Lei ch’ avvolta l’avea nel suo bel manto. 

Ella ’l se ne porto sotterra, e’n cielo 
Ov’ or trionfa ornata dell’ allora 
Che merito la sua invitta onestate. 

Cosi, disciolto dal mortal mio velo 
Ch ’a forza mi tien qui, foss’ io con loro 
Fuor de’sospir fra ’anime beate !* 


Il. 


Alma felice, che soventi torni 

A consolar le mie notte dolenti 

Cogli occhi tuoi, che Morte non ha spenti, 
Ma sovra’l mortal modo fatti adorni ; 
Quanto gradisco ch’ i-miei tristi giorni 

A rallegrar di tua visti consenti 

Cosi incomincio a ritrovar presenti 
Le tue bellezze a’ suo ’usati soggiorni. 
La ’ve cantando andai di te molt’anni, 

Or, come vedi, vo di te piangendo ; 
Di te piangendo no, ma de’ miei danni. 
Sol un riposo trovo in molti affanni ; 

Che quando torni, ti conosco e ’ntendo 
All andar, alla voce al volto a’ panni. 


Ill. 


I’ vo piangendo i miei passati tempi, 
I quai posi in amar cosa mortale 
Senza levarmi a volo, avend’io I’ ale 

Per dar forse di me non bassi esempi. 

Tu che vedi i miei mali indegni ed empi, 
Re del cielo, invisibile, immortale 
Soccorri all alma disviata ¢ frale, 

E I suo difetto di tua grazia adempi: 

Sicché s’io vissi in guerra ed in tempesta, 
Mora in pace ed in porto’; e se la stanza 

Fu vana, almen sia la partita onesta. 

A qual poco di viver che m’avanza. 

Ed al morir degni esser tua man presta : 

Tu sai ben che’ n altrui non ho speranza. 





* The author of some very elegant criticism in the earlier numbers of this 
periodical, speaking of this sonnet, well observes (vol. 1, p. 700)—* Perhaps there 
is not in the whole army of sonnets one more exact or more beautiful than this.” 
It is, indeed, not less admirable for unity of subject and concentration of sentiment 
than for harmony of flow and pathos of cadence. The third sonnet does not possess 
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I FIORELLI ITALIANI.—NO III, 
SONNETS BY FRAKCIS PETRARCH. 
ON THE DEATH OF LAURA. 


Gone, oh! for ever gone, are those bright years 
When I have blest the fires within me burning ; 
And she, my theme of song, my cause of tears, 
Is gone—and left me agony and mourning. 
Gone is that face of holy loveliness ; 
But oh! those eyes upon my heart still shine, 
The heart once mine, which fled the wilderness 
Of my lone breast to seek its first loved shrine, 
She bore it to the grave’s chill gloom and to the skies 
Where now she dwells, her angel forehead crown’d 
With laurels bright, her taintless virtue’s prize. 
Thus from my mortal shroud myse/f unwound, 
Scarce held by one frail coil, my spirit sighs 
To join them ’mongst the blest where grief no more is found. 


Spirit beatified ! that, from thy glory bending 

O’er thy lone lover, cheer’st his dark drear nights 

Of sighs and ceaseless tears, with those pure lights 
Which: Death could quench not—but strange lustre lending, 
Made bright past mortal orbs. How fervently 

He blesses thee that thou hast deigned to brighten 
His sunless days, and teach his soul to see, 


In faney fond, these haunts thy beauties lighten, 
These shades, where I have winged the lagging years 
With song of thee, now echo to my sighs, 
Mourning o’er thee—yet no, my selfish tears 
Mourn not the blest, but my own miseries. 
I know no rest save when my cheated brain 
Gives me thy gate and voice and face and garb again. 


Ill. 


I mourn with bootless sighs the perished days 
That I have spent in thrall of mortal love, 

Nor sought to waft my earthward soul above 

On her strong wings to win unfading bays. 

Thou who see’st all my faults and wanderings, 
Eternal King of heaven! in mercy deign 
A mazed, frail, feeble spirit to sustain, 

And let thy boundless grace blot out my sins. 

So, if I’ve lived in strife and tempest shattered, 
Harboured in peace, oh, may my soul repose, 
And though my life were vain, still let its close 

Be decent, and till its few sands are scattered, 
Vouchsafe to stretch thy saving hand to me, 
For well thou know’st, oh, God! I have no hope save thee. 


1OTA. 


this unity, but the strong contrasts of life and death, of remorse and hope, of calm 
and trouble, which suggest each other in the poet’s mind, give it a charm that com- 
pensates for the desertion of the stricter rules of this species of composition. 
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GALLERY OF ILLUSTRIOUS IRISHMEN. 


WE have long meditated a series of papers such as that of which we now 
present the first to our readers—a series devoted to a national object, and which 
can hardly fail to possess a national interest—a series in which we would en- 
deavour to bring successively before our readers the characters of those illustrious 
among our countrymen, who have made the name of Ireland respected among 
the nations. We have commenced these papers with the honoured name of 
Goldsmith. But we cannot permit our readers to enter on the perusal of the 
series without detaining them by a few words of introductory preface, at least 
sufficient to enable them to comprehend the nature of our plan. 

It has been said, perhaps with almost as much truth as bitterness, that Ireland 
has no history. We look back in vain along her annals to discover anything of 
which a nation might be proud.—They present a dreary and a desolate blank, 
only stained by the stories of petty oppression, and of miserable dissension. 
From the earliest period our country seems, as it were, destined to be the prey 
of faction, and her sons at once the guilty partizans and the wretched victims of 
lawless and embittered feuds. Wearied and sickened by the humiliating prospect 
of “Ireland as she is,” the eye of patriotism turns back with the fondness that the 
ey can only feel to “Ireland as she was,” and longs to console its sorrow for 

er present degradation, by contemplating the glories that are gone. But, alas! 
it can discover nothing that the fondest partiality can dignify with the name of 
history.— Nothing but the same miserable tale of fanatical and misguided insur- 
rections—then their perhaps too cruel suppression, and then again the terrible 
retaliation of those who were, or fancied themselves, wronged. The page of 
her annals is stained, it is true, with blood—blood more than might have sufficed 
for a hundred Marathons and Thermopyles ; but it has been shed, not in the 
glorious battle-field, but by the cruel hand of midnight mutder—and where it 
stains it blots with crime. In these recollections the lover of his country can 
find but little to reflect on with delight—in vain he looks to the records of the 
— unwilling to believe that his cherished national pride is but a dream, 

e finds a refuge in the dim traditions of an antediluvian glory, or indulges in 
equally fond, God grant they may not be equally visionary, speculations of 
“ Ireland as she will be.” 

We have not darkened the picture of the past ; it requires no gloomy colouring 
from us. One would think that in that picture there was but little to minister 
to national pride; and yet, of all nations, the Irish possess the most; and withal 
they have much to be proud of. Acutely as we feel, and deeply as we mourn 
the degradation of Ireland, we, too, have our national pride ; and we would not 
exchange the glorious distinction of our birth to be the favoured sons of the 
richest empire in the world. We are proud of our countrymen. Superstition 
may keep them in ignorance—ignorance may lead them into crime—want may 
aggravate the recklessness of their temper, until many of them are bound in the 
bonds of lawless conspiracy ; but still there is, amid all this, a nobleness of 
impulse, a generosity of character, that tells you that guilt is not natural 
to an Irishman. And even when we retrace the past, let us forget the 
nation, and think of individuals. How many sons have been born to Ireland of 
whom she may be proud? This, her worst enemies never have denied to her. 
Branded as she is with the stigma of crime, and charitably consigned by some 
to the tender mercies of an imagined evil destiny that dooms her to perpetual 
misery, no calumny has ever yet refused her the title of THE LAND OF GENIUS, 
Proudly have her children vindicated her claim; in almost all the departments 
of intellectual exertion they have asserted their superiority ; as orators, as states- 
men, as poets, Irishmen have borne the first honours of the British arena; and 
this is to be the conquerors of the world. A foolish and conceited attempt was 
made to sneer at Irish oratory, as if it was forgotten that Burke, and Grattan, 
and Sheridan, were Irishmen ; but yet of her orators it may be said, that “their 
voice is gone out through all lands.” Need we speak of her poets when we are 
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about to write the name of Goldsmith? But we must stop. What Briton 
forgets Waterloo, and who that thinks on Waterloo forgets that to the gigantic 
mind of an Irishman Britain owes her existence as anation? Well may we be 
proud of our country. Her adversity has made Ireland rest her glory on the 
reputation of her sons; but nobly have they sustained, or, we should say, created 
her fame. If she has no history; in their success you read her triumphs. And 
when we look on the long list of names that fame cs blazoned in letters of im- 
mortal light, we feel that Ireland bears a prouder scutcheon than if she could 
engrave on it the emblems of a thousand battle fields. And this, we repeat, is 
a glory that never has been denied to her. Ireland has beeu oppressed—has 
been insulted—has been neglected—has been pitied— 


“ That base word with which men 
“ Cloke their soul’s hoarded triumph—” 


but, amid all the indignities that have been heaped on her, no one has been 
found hardy enough to dispute her title of the “ LAND oF GENIUS.” 

We have said that Ireland’s adversity makes her glory to rest upon the repu- 
tation of her sons. As Irishmen, we have no ancient monarchy to look back to 
with reverence—we have no monuments of national greatness—no trophies of 
national success. If it were not for the genius of her children, Ireland would 
be undistinguished and unknown. Individuals have borne our country’s fame. 
But we ought therefore to cherish with the more intense devotion the memories of 
those whose individual exertions have thus accomplished a task which might 
seem to belong to the combined energies of a community--who have given to 
their country a distinction and a name. It is with this feeling that we enter on 
the task we have proposed to ourselves. To Ireland we consecrate this portion 
of our work. There are those who stigmatize our politics as antinational, and 
would fain have it believed that we do not care for our country. Our politics 
may be wrong—no human judgment is infallible ; but God is our witness that 
we have no desire but to see Ireland as she ought to be. Bitterly do we mourn 
over the miseries and follies of her people, and ardently do we long for the time 
when that people shall be peaceable and happy---when there shall be “ no violence 
in our borders, and no complaining in our streets.” We have our own views as 
to the means most likely to realize the speculations of good for Ireland, which, 
we are willing to believe men of all parties fondly cherish. We are not now 
about to enter on controverted topics. But when we thus professed ourselves 
jealous forthe honour of Ireland, and when we thus ventured to lay upon the altar of 
our country the humble offering of our labours in her cause, we could uot but say 
this much in anticipation of the objections of those who claim a monopoly of 
wn and would fain have it believed that no one loves Ireland but,them- 
selves. 

We do not know what may be thought of the title we have given to these 
papers—to ourselves there seems something appropriate in the name. A gallery is 
appropriated to the pictures or statues of the dead. Have you ever stood at 
the end of the magnificent library belonging to our Irish University? Have 
you ever looked up the long vista of its centre, and marked how in the peaceful- 
ness of its repose—resting, as it were, in the quiet temple of learning—the busts 
that are placed upon either side appear, as it were, living, still capable of mo- 
tion and voice, and only chastened into stillness and silence by the solemnity of 
the scene? Have you then felt as if you were standing in the presence of the 
mighty dead—as if the spirits of the sages of other days really tenanted the cold 
marble in which the sculptor has traced their forms ? There was nothing terrible, 
but there was something solemn and elevating in the thought. Just into such 
a gallery as this we would take you to muse with us; we will shew you the 
statues of those whose names you have long revered “familiar as household 
words”—each statue placed in its proper niche, and we will gaze together on 
the forms and features of the image until, in the solemnity of our meditations, 
you believe that you behold again the mighty men of other days; and, elevated 
above the dull realities of life or death, forget that those with whom you deem 
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yourself communing are long since mouldering in the dust, unto which all men, 
even the children of genius, must return. 
* “ * * + * 

We will endeavour to continue our series with as little interruption as possible. 
We should suppose that the fable of a perfect editorial unity is discarded, and 
that few persons are so simple as to imagine that a whole magazine is written by 
the same mysterious personage known to its readers by the formidable name 
of we. Perhaps, then, it will not be revealing any state secrets to confess that 
arrangements have been made by which different persons will supply the different 
papers of this series. We (this mysterious monosyllable is now employed to 
designate Anthony Poplar in propria persona) will endeavour that each cha- 
racter shall be assigned to the individual best qualified by taste and pursuits to 
do justice to its peculiar merits. Thus you will perceive that Goldsmith has 
been in the hands of a poet. We have a metaphysician for Berkeley ; and so 
of the rest. The series will thus scarcely lose anything in unity of purpose—it 
will gain incalculably both in variety and in efficiency of execution. 

If we mistake not, the biography of “ Illustrious Irishmen” presents a field 
in which much may be found to interest, perhapsnot a little to instruct. History 
has been said to be philosophy teaching by examples---the same may be said, 
with truth, of biography. History and biography are two schools ; philosophy 
is the teacher; in both the mode of instruction is the same. But in history the 
subject of her lessons are the concerns of states and empires; in biography, 
those of individual men, It may not be easy to decide in which her instructions 
are abstractedly more attractive until we can determine whether there is more to 
engage us in the contemplation of mankind or of man; of human nature, as it 
shews itself in the aggregate of communities, or as it is exhibited in the mys- 
terious workings of each single heart. Perhaps each study has its peculiar 

oints of attraction. In the one we are occupied with grander events, and more 
important interests ; in the other we are brought in contact with reflections that 
possess a nearer interest for ourselves. If history more elevates our conceptions, 
biography more excites our feelings ; in the one, philosophy appears occupied 
with thoughts and concerns whose very grandeur makes them distant from 
ourselves ; in the other she descends to our own level, and, without divesting 
herself of her dignity, becomes our guide and companion in the affairs of every- 
day life. Most men will find more practical, and therefore more important 
instruction in observing the indiscretions that caused the ruin of an individual, 
than in investigating the causes that produced the downfall of an empire. 
The instructions of history are for statesmen ; the Jessons of biography are for 
all. By the one we are taught to study mankind in the gross ; iu the other we 
learn to know them in detail. 

There are few feelings of our nature that may not be called into action as 
we muse in the Gallery of Illustrious Irishmen. Our national pride may be 
cherished by the recollection that all these worthies are our countrymen; and if 
our vanity be humbled our patriotism may be quickened, by the thought that 
all this genius has done so little for the country that gave it birth. As we dwell 
upon the dark destiny of some, we might be almost tempted to believe that they 
shared that of their country, and exclaim with Grattan, “The curse of Swift 
was upon them—they were Irishmen!” But as we turn to the brighter history 
of others, we will learn that “the sin of their nativity” was not an unpardonable 
one, and that although it may be difficult, it is possible for an Irishman to attain 
the rewards of industry and talent. There was some truth in the indignant 
exclamation of our great orator, but its spirit has been too generally adopted 
with but little grounds, and even for these little we are unswerable ourselves. The 
truth is—and after all it is not a flattering one—that while no nation is so fond of 
complaining that native genius is not rewarded, there is none that is disposed to 
give it so little encouragement.. There is something admirably suited to the 
excitable temperament of the Irish in the feeling complaint as to the depression 
of native talent ; but unfortunately there is something equally unpalatable to 
that temperament in the steady exertion to encourage it. We talk 
nationality far more than we act it. It has been said, but perhaps with too 
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much bitterness, that like Tony Lumkin’s correspondence, the nationality of 
the [rish is all “buzz.” Patriotism will do for a-sentiment in ballad, a toast 
after dinner, or an apostrophe in a speech—for anything but action. An allusion 
to the “emerald island” at a public meeting will draw thunders of applause. The 
mention of “ loved Erin” in the last new song is sufficient to ensure it ad- 
mirers in every drawing-room where it finds its way ; but in this cheap tribute 
to sentiment, our nationality too often effervesces. Had we half the nationality 
of Scotchmen, our country would not be as she is. The Irishman will praise 
his country, but the Scotchman will labour that she may deserve the praise of 
the world. We are speaking plain truths. We never can know the little value 
of our mercurial nationality until we contrast it with the steady patriotism of the 
Scotch. The one finds its expression in the pathetic poetry of pining sentiment, 
or in the noisy ebullition of convivial mirth ; the other is exhibited in perse- 
vering, sober, and business-like exertion. The Scotchman cultivates his thistle 
in his garden ; the Irishman wears his shamrock till it withers on his bosom, or 
he drowns it in his bowl. 

As we proceed through our gallery, we will stop successively at the niche 
assigned to some one of whom Ireland now is proud. It will be a melancholy 
reflection to enumerate how many of them she neglected while they were alive. 
But this, perhaps, is but the common fate of genius ; and Ireland is not the only 
country that has refused the living man bread—and yet, in the fulness of re- 
pentant generosity, has been proud to bestow upon his cold remains the monu- 
mental stone. This is no strange event in the history of genius—a_ history 
that must ever be interesting, deeply interesting ; it is the history of human 
nature moved by its strongest impulses. We have brought our reader into 
our gallery with a mind solemnized by the thought that it was a temple dedi- 
cated to his country’s fame ; but, once within its precincts, let him, if he will, 
forget that its illustrious tenants were his countrymen—let him but regard them 
as the mighty men of other days, and have no thought of the land of their and 
his nativity; and, though much of the enchantment will be gone, he could not yet 
be an indifferent spectator. And it may be well, perhaps, if we turn a moment 
from the thoughts—thoughts of pride, not unmingled with sadness, that are 
suggested by the remembrance that they were Irishmen, and speak of them as if 
we could claim no nearer relationship than what belongs to us in the great 
family of man. 

To study the history of intellectual preeminence is to contemplate the noblest 
triumphs of man; it is to view human nature rising by its own resources above 
itself, and we cannot help feeling ourselves ennobled in the contemplation. In 
whatever situation, or under whatever circumstances, genius is found, it possesses a 
mysterious power to invest with interest every thing that concerns it ; it bears 
with it a splendour that lends its lustre to the homeliest object that is near. Of 
it, however, it may with truth be said that it is consecrated by death. Envy 
may mar the triumphs and disturb the peace of living genius, but it seldom hap- 
peus that the world refuses its devotions at its tomb. To ourselves and to our 
readers, too, it will be a relief to turn from all the distracting and agitating 
turmoil that disturbs the scenes in which we move, and think on those who are 
gone, with whom all the bitterness of party spirit slumbers in the grave, and of 
whom our estimate will not be warped or dimmed — intrusive considera- 
tions of present quarrels or of present interests. e know that our words 
imply a pledge, but it is a pledge which we shall endeavour conscientiously to 
redeem. In dealing with the characters of illustrious Irishmen, many of whom 
have mixed in the most exciting scenes of politics—of politics, unhappily con- 
tinuing to our times—it will not be possible, it will not be expected that we 
should altogether abstain from the expression of our own political sentiments ; 
this would be to descend from the noble occupation of biography to the com- 
pilation of a register—but it is to be expected, and we trust the expectation 
will not be disappointed, that we will not permit our political feelings to bias 
our judgments or interfere with the rendering of justice ; this would be to invert 
the process, which is the use of history; it would be to decide on the events of 
the past by the prejudices and passions of the present. From this dishonouring 
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unfairness we think that we can promise that our series will be free. Here, as 
in the national mausoleum of Britain, the bitterest rivals in ‘their life-time may 
slumber peaceably side by side, both equally honoured, ifnot equally loved. When 
we raise the monument to departed genius it will be as fair for the opponent as the 
advocate of our own opinions ; and though we may shed a warmer tear or heave a 
deeper sigh above the tomb of the one, we shall never permit an ungenerous 
prejudice to sully with its foul stain the sepulchre of the other. 

We must not make our prefuee too long. We have said enough, if our 
readers comprehend the object and anticipate the character of the series we 
propose. In these biographical memoirs both pleasure and profit surely 
may be found. To trace genius, that mysterious power, perhaps upholding 
and distinguishing its possessor almost from the cradle to the grave, kindling 
in the breast of youth its own passionate desires, and animating those desires 
into hopes, at once pointing to the object and supplying the means of attaining it, 
moulding every thing,as it were by magic, into subservience to its darling end, mak- 
ing the very obstacles to its advancement the instruments of its progress, and 
converting each difficulty into a triumph—or if we are to find it in an humbler 
and a sadder guise, divested of its daring and its energy but not of its power, yet 
still—to follow it in its wayward imaginings and its mysterious impulses, agitating 
the breast with hopes and fears of which the worldling never dreamed ; and 
urging to actions for which the world can see no motive—these surely are 
occupations that must interest and can hardly fail toinstruct. But still to return 
to the point from whence we started, we confess that our first motive for this 
task is our country’s honour. Ireland's only glory is the reputation of her cbil- 
dren ; it is with a pride tempered by sadness, that we turn to that solitary glory ; 
and, in all the fondoess of poverty, feel that it is worth a hundred others. It is 
the only diadem upon her brow, it is more valuable than one that would betoken 
the sovereignty of empires. 

One word more and we have done. We have spoken of our series as one in 
which there may be something to instruct. There is one lesson which can 
hardly fail to be drawn from reflection upon the characters and the history of 
those who have made themselves illustrious ; and that one lesson is perhaps, 
worth all the others. The history of genius will teach us this solemn truth, that 
no man was ever truly great without integrity of purpose, and no man happy 
without religion. No powers of mind, however exalted, are sufficient to redeem 
a dishonest man from contempt; and no consciousness of mental superiority 
can confer that peace of mind, which is only to be found in those paths which 
are emphatically the paths of peace. Without moral rectitude intellectual power 
is but the instrument of evil and the entailer of disgrace. Unless hallowed and 
chastened by the blessed influences of religion, Genius itself is but a flame that 
consumes and agonises the breast in which it burns. 


NO. I.—GOLDSMITH, 





Oliver Goldsmith! How many recol- 
lections encircle that illustrious name! 
For many reasons we deem it well to 
commence our long line of brilliant 
lights with one of so peculiar and at- 
tractive a resplendence. In some of 
our future lucubrations on Irish excel- 
lence, we may, from the nature of our 
subject, find ourselves compelled to 
look for our chief sympathy from par- 
ticular classes of readers; but here we 
are under no such restriction. Poeta, 
Physicus, Historicus—these are the epi- 
thets fixed by Johnson on the monu- 
ment of his friend : a catalogue which 


would be extensive for any /ittérateur, 
but which includes scarcely half of 
Goldsmith’s claims to admiration. We 
can invite that mystical body the Public, 
through all its members, to banquet on 
the thousand reminiscences of this ver- 
sutile writer; nullum fere scribendi ge- 
nus non tetigit, and his style in all alike 
is of that character which is universally 
popular, because it addresses feelings 
which all possess, in language and 
imagery which all can understand. 
This, then—this universality of powers 
and performances—is one reason why 
we place Oliver Goldsmith in the van 
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of our intellectual array. Like other 
notable managers, we shall make the 
leading dish of the feast one which the 
whole company can join in relishing. 
Palates more fastidious and restricted 
will find their choice in the innumerable 
entrées that are to follow. 

But Goldsmith, though we make 
him for the present our principal figure, 
does not stand alone in the mind’s re- 
trospect of his life and times. He is 
one of a host. He brings before us a 
constellation—the most brilliant that 
English literary society ever possessed. 
In the background of his portrait there 
recede to infinite distance, in varying 
degrees of distinctness, a crowd of 
subordinate characters. As recollec- 
tion gathers strength they advance— 
the throng waves to and fro around 
our hero, (for our picture unluckily the 
most ungraceful of forms)—the faces 
that Reynolds has eternized gleam in 
smiles before us; and to the listening 
ear of memory there comes ever and 
anon a laugh subdued to the under- 
tone of politeness, as some new mal 
apropos of the doctor's convulses his 
audience. Sir Joshua seizes his trumpet 
to collect the joke; the thoughtful 
brow of Burke relaxes in the mirth of 
the moment; pleasant malice sits glis- 
tening in the eye of Garrick; while 
Jemmy Boswell looks timidly to his 
mighty oracle, from the’depths of whose 
ample chest there rolls on our appalled 
hero the dread denunciation, “ Sir, you 
are absurd |” 

Let us for a moment forget ourselves 
with that immortal band of accom- 
plished intellects! Immortal not more 
by virtue of desert than by the good 
fortune of possessing a train of biogra- 
phers and anecdotists who understood 
the profound value of minuteness! 
When Alexander sighed for a Homer, 
he knew not the value of a Boswell. 
And how readily might posterity sur- 
render his Curtius, and almost his Ar- 
rian, for the Hawkins and the Piozzi and 
the Davies and the Cumberland, who 
would have recorded the pleasant inter- 
course of his afternoon loquacity. Let 
others scrutinize the course of his cam- 
paigns; give us the young conqueror 
regaling in Babylon, his deep debates 
with the Bramin of the Indies, and his 
flirtations with Thais! And if we 
yearn for the personal history of that 
wonderful man, (who, by the way, 
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has scarcely yet been done adequate 
justice,) with what gratitude ought we 
to receive the daily chronicles of those 
whose whole life is an outpouring of 
mind, engines of thought incessantly 
labouring at the solution of life’s un- 
numbered problems, beings pregnant 
with the embryos of undiscovered 
truths, men in whose converse—fervid 
with rapidity and sparkling from colli- 
sion—thoughts are struck out that 
make the maxims of future generations. 
Give us the biographer who is not afraid 
of being tedious, who measures the 
diameter of his hero’s wig, who de- 
scribes his indescribables, who con- 
signs to everlasting fame the hue and 
fashion of his satin vest! How much 
have our conceptions of the “ gigantic 
mind” of Johnson borrowed from what 
we know of his gigantic body! And 
we had rather catch one ideal glimpse 
of poor Goldsmith, in the bloom-co- 
loured coat which called down such 
bitterness of sarcasm from’ the literary 
Behemoth, than hear the most accurate 
disquisition that ever was excogitated 
to determine the vexata questio of his 
place of nativity ! 

And this bids us revenir a nos moutons. 
Three different localities contend the 
honour of the poet’s first breath. He 
was born at Pallas, in the county of 
Lotigford, states Dr. Johnson; he was 
born at Elphin, in the county Ros- 
common, assert a majority of his bio- 
graphers; while the records of our 
University assign him to his own 
“deserted village” of Lishoy, in the 
county Westmeath. Those who con- 
tend for the classical claims of Pallas 
affirm that his father’s birth in Ros- 
common and residence in the county 
of Westmeath originated the rival 
errors which they impugn; but to sub- 
stantiate the claims of Elphin we have 
the letter of a witness, who cites the 
authority of his own mother, brought 
up with Goldsmith, and familiar with 
all the scenes of his early life. Amid 
these unlucky discrepancies, whither 
shall the pilgrim of his genius fly ? 
Where shall reverent Admiration per- 
form her due genuflexions ? How sad 
that the constitution of nature will not 
permit the mind, possessing a mo- 
mentary ubiquity, to be “like Cerberus 
three gentlemen at once ;” and that, in 
the dull twilight of biographical lore, 
the devotion of the enthusiastic soul 
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to the region of the poet’s birth should 
be marred by the awkward suggestions 
of an untimely scepticism pointing to 
the freezing re ity of its being su- 
perfluous and misplaced! 

The father of Oliver Goldsmith is 
the pastor of the Deserted Village. 
Such is the epitaph which the fond re- 
collections of the son inscribe on the 
tomb of the parent. This gentleman, 
the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, with the 
improvidence which seems characte- 
ristic of the family, married at an un- 
usually early age, and without any very 
definite source of livelihood. He was 
accordingly obliged to depend on the 
kindness of his relatives, until he was 
at length fortunate enough, on the 
death of his wife’s uncle, with whom 
he had for some time resided, and who 
was rector of Kilkenny West, in the 
county of Westmeath, to succeed to 
the vacant benefice. Seven children 
were the offspring of his marriage— 
two daughters and five sons, of whom 
Oliver was the second, and his favorite 
brother Henry the eldest. 

We have thus introduced our hero 
into the world, and we lament our in- 
competence to trace his immediate pro- 
gress in it. Metaphysicians may deem 
their statements se ope 5 mr acme 
ical when they profess a readiness to 
surrender their abundant knowledge of 
the processes of man's internal nature in 
its maturity for one accurate insight into 
the formation of thoughts and beliefs 
in the mind of an infant; but all whose 
office it is to sketch the progress of 
intellectual greatness are often tempted 
to express a similar feeling, and to de- 
plore that so little detailed information 
should be attainable of those first mo- 
tions and workings of genius in em- 
bryo which precede its disclosure to 
the light of day, those hidden accumu- 
lations of the electric flame in its cloud 
before it bursts in its irregular splen- 
dours upon the world. While such 
details can be collected their value is 
not known; when subsequent events 
have given them value they can no 
longer be collected. Discoverable only 
in the misty memories of early contem- 
poraries, their particularity and defi- 
niteness (the main excellence of such 
fragments of intelligence) are. lost in 
distance, and their correctness too often 
vitiated by that love of producing won- 


der which prompts narrators to-supply 
by invention the deficiencies of faet. 
The curiosity of men about deceased 
greatness becomes to traders in the 
marvellous as certain a source of gain 
as their love of sensual gratification 
to traders in the common luxuries 
of life. “An authentic anecdote” 
is a marketable commodity, whose 
price is pence or praise according to 
the tastes or necessities of the envied 
owner. Every inquisitor into the mi- 
nutie of biography knows the result: 
a profusion of counterfeits from those 
who, anxious to win “they know not 
what sublime reward of praise and 
wonder,” are nobly indifferent as to the 
means of acquiring the self-importance 
they covet. It is thus that the me- 
mory of poor Byron has been op- 
= for these ten years with the 

eavy burden of all the dullness of all 
the tourists in Europe; and “ Imaginary 
Conversations,” fully as deserving of 
the title as the clever dialogues of Mr. 
Landor, have inflicted on the noble 
wanderer of Italy and Greece the labo- 
rious creations of garrulity and Grub- 
street. 

Oliver Goldsmith—thus much is cer- 
tain—was at first intended for some 
mechanical trade. His father’s income 
was very restricted, and its small re- 
sources were already severely tried in 
the education of the eldest son of the 
family. Accordingly it was deter- 
mined that the literary glories of the 
future poet should be confined to the 
honours of graduation at the ‘village 
school. Thither was he sent to ac- 
quire some tincture of that rudimental 
education which is essential even to 
the poorest; and there did that pen 
form its first unsightly characters, from 
which in after time were to flow perhaps 
the most extensively popular produc- 
tions in our language. Goldsmith was 
sent to the humble parish school; and 
this school became immortal in the 
Deserted Village. These are the’ mag- 
nificent favours which genius confers 
on even its apparently unimportant 
companions in life. The halo that en- 
circles it in its sublime progress sheds 
its illumination on every accidental 
object in its vicinity. ‘Treasured in 
the repositories of such an imagination, 
the daily circumstances of our petty 
being undergo a bright transformation; 
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they come forth beautified with a ce- 
lestial splendour reflected on them 
from the elevated associations with 
which they are connected; they are 
indeed “another and the same.” Could 
we but read the unfolded future, with 
what interest would every circumstance 
be invested which hangs around the 
path of a young poet! In these appa- 
rently fortuitous trifles we would then 
behold the raw material which, pre- 
sented by Memory to the “faculty 
divine,” is yet to become the rich ma- 
nufacture whose beauty so entrances 
the world; in these we would detect 
the subject of those dreams of the past 
which are so strangely melancholy to 
all men, but for which the poet alone (by 
the peculiar variety and vividness of his 
associations) can create a suitable lan- 
guage, and which, thus expressed, he 
alone can fashion into those combina- 
tions of his wonderful art which at once 
startle by their novelty and impress by 
their truth. For all can weep over the 
past ; but it is for the Poetalone to cast 
the rays of his genius on those tears of 
melancholy recollection, and behold— 
a rainbow! 

Of the early talents of Goldsmith a 
diversity of opinions are entertained. 
In a letter of Dr. Strean, (the gentle- 
man who succeeded Oliver's brother 
Henry in the cure of the parish of 
Lishoy,) to the Rev. Mr. Mangin, we 
are informed that “he was considered 
by his contemporaries and schoolfel- 
lows as a stupid heavy blockhead, little 
better than a fool, whom every one 
made fun of; but his corporeal powers 
differed widely from this apparent 
state of mind, for he was remarkably 
active and athletic, of which he gave 
proofs in all exercises among his play- 
mates, and eminently in ball-playing, 
which he was very fond of, and prac- 
tised whenever he could.” The testi- 
mony of Goldsmith’s sister, however, is 
very different. She gives us ary 
the narrative we might have expected; 
representing the poet as, even at a 
very premature age, displaying manifest 
marks of extraordinary though eccen- 
tric ability ; as being addicted to the 
pleasant pastime of rhyming; and— 
what is pores more remarkable—as 
possessing sufficient critical acumen to 
despise his own efforts and commit the 


results of his poetical labours to the 
Vou. VIl. 
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flames. His impromptu on the .musi- 
cian who ridiculed his dancing, is well 
known, and is reported by his sister to 
have had no small share in deciding 
his parents upon bestowing on their 
precocious offspring the advantages of 
a learned education. His father, in- 
deed, was poor; but it is worth re- 
marking that—though an Irish Clergy- 
man—he was not the object of a li- 
censed persecution, he was no¢ hunted 
down by form of law, he had not the 
bloodhounds of revolution at his back, 
with a patriotic government hallooing 
the monsters on to their work of de- 
struction: these things were not yet in 
fashion; and so he actually was enabled 
to send his gifted son to a respectable 
school; and though he belonged to the 
established church of the land, he was 
suffered to live, and to behold the first 
development of the promising talents 
of his child. Thanks to the high- 
minded liberality of the Protestant 
gentry of Ireland, a provision is al- 
ready in progress to ensure the same 
blessing to the insulted clergy of our 
own times; and a father, though des- 
titute himself, will not be taught to 
feel doubly destitute in the dread that 
his poverty must oblige him to leave 
his children in darkness, The adver- 
saries of truth will thus, we trust, be 
disappointed in their desire of extend- 
ing their own likeness—the image of 
their own ignorance—over the land. 
But we digress. Oliver was trans- 
ferred from his hedge academy to the 
school of Elphin; not, however, it is 
said, befure he had imbibed from the 
tales of his first preceptor (a quarter- 
master under Lord Peterborough in 
the War of the Succession) that taste 
for wandering and adventure which 
formed the disturbing principle of his 
life. He was, even at this time, as 
we can easily collect from his sister’s 
homely history, marked strongly with 
all the characters of imaginative genius 
—the variability of temper, the shy and 
reserved disposition alternating with 
sudden outbursts of brilliancy, the de- 
votion to the silent converse of books, 
the sensitiveness to praise and blame— 
all those symptoms of that singular 
power so often glorious to the world 
and fatal to its possessor, the diag- 
nostics of that splendid disease from 
whose weakness and pain it is destined 
D 
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that so much of the strength and en- 
joyment of others should arise, con- 
demning its exalted victim still to be 
“the lamp that wastes itself away while 
giving light to all around! ” 

By the liberality of Goldsmith’s 
friends—chiefly of his uncle Contarine 
and another clergyman, the Rev. Mr. 
Greene—he was removed to the school 
of Athlone, and afterwards to that of 
Edgeworthstown, in the county of 
Longford, where, under the care of the 
Rev. Patrick Hughes, a master whom 
he always mentioned with affectionate 
remembrance, he was fitted for the 
University. Even were there no other 
ground for the conviction, we should 
feel strongly sinclined to conjecture 
that a youth in whose favour so very 
general an interest was excited must 
have displayed considerable proofs of 
talent. That his classical attainments 
were more than respectable is proved 
by his successful collegiate début. The 
records of our University attest his 
fortunate competition for the honour 
of a sizarship :—“ 1744: Jun. 11, Oli- 
varius Goldsmith, Sizator, filius Caroli 
clerici, ann. agens 15, natus in Comi- 
tatu Westmeath, educatus sub fernla 
P. Hughes. Admissus est. Tutor, M. 
Wilder.” And is it not easy to inter- 
pret those representations of stupidity 
which injure the reputation of the 
poet's early intellectual life? Can we 
not comprehend, without much diffi- 
culty, how these habits of internal ab- 
straction, and that artless simplicity 
which we know to have characterized 
his disposition, when rudely criticized 
by the coarse perceptions of schoolboy 
witnesses, may have been construed 
into an imaginary dulness, and their 
own deficiency in acuteness transferred 
to their subject ? 

At the University Goldsmith was 
somewhat distinguished and very idle. 
We have the evidence of his college 
cotemporary, Edmund Burke, to sub- 
stantiate the fact of his abilities, and 
that of Archdeacon Kearney to attest 
his obtaining the honors of a “ January 
premium.” His own account has often 
been cited by his biographers, “ that, 


though he made no great figure in ma- 
thematics, which was a study much in 


repute there, he could turn an ode of 


Horace better than any of them.” He 
had the misfortune to possess for a 
tutor a man of the most violent temper, 
who on one occasion proceeded to the 
unjustifiable extreme of personal chas- 
tisement; and this became the occasion 
of his first aimless excursion. After 
enduring famine and almost nakedness 
he returned ; was partly reconciled to 
his tutor; at length graduated;* at- 
tempted to obtain holy orders, but was 
rejected by the Bishop of Elphin, either 
for. deficiency of information, for irre- 
gularities at college, or (as we are also 
told) for appearing in a pair of scarlet 
breeches, (Dr. Strean’s letter, p- 150); 
engaged as private tutor in a gentle- 
man’s family, and after about a year, 
wearying of the irksome confinement 
attendant on such a situation, with 
thirty pounds in his pocket, disap- 
peared from the country. 

In six weeks he again returned, and 
recounted to his offended mother—he 
had by this time lost his other parent— 
the adventures of his absence. One 
circumstance in the history of his wan- 
derings is so truly dramatic, that we 
shall make no apology for reprinting 
it from his sister’s gossiping narrative : 


«When he wished to return home, he had 
only the remaining crown in his pocket. 
Although this was rather too little for 
a journey of a hundred and twenty miles, 
he had intended to visit on the road not 
far from Cork a dear friend he had known 
in college, who had often pressed him to 
spend a summer at his house, and on 
whose assistance he depended for sup- 
plies. In this expectation he had given 
half his little stock to a poor woman in 
his way, who had solicited relief for her- 
self and eight children, their father having 
been seized for rent and thrown into jail. 

« He found his friend just recovering 
from a severe illness; who received him 
in his cap and slippers, but expressed the 
greatest joy to see him, and eagerly in- 
quired what agreeable occasion had so 
happily brought him into that country. 
Oliver, delighted to think his distresses 





* Goldsmith did not obtain a scholarship. He was, however, elected an exhibitioner 
on the foundation of Erasmus Smith in 1747, and was admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in February, 1749. In the May of 1747 we find him receiving a 
severe academical reprimand for. having been engaged in a riot—quod seditivni 
favisset et tumultuantibus opem tulisset. 
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were now at an end, concealed no part 
of them from his host; to gratify his 
fine feelings and to excite his sympathy, 
he represented in the strongest terms not 
only his present destitute condition, but 
the little prospect he had of returning 
home, on account of having so highly 


disobliged his family, and observed. that . 


it must be a work of time and of long 
intercession before he could again expect 
to be received into favour. The melan- 
choly silence with which his affecting 
tale was heard he attributed to the ten- 
derest compassion; and the frequent 
sighs of his triend, as he walked about 
rubbing his hands, and deeply lost in 
thought, consoled him under the dismal 
recital, The uncommon length of his 
frieud’s silence enabled him to renew the 
subject, and to expatiate on his hopeless 
situation, till it was at length terminated 
by his host observing, very drily, how 
inconvenient it was for him to receive 
company in his present state of weakness ; 
that he had no provision in the house for 
a healthy person; he had nothing but 
slops and milk diet for himself; of which, 
if he pleased, Mr. Goldsmith might par- 
take, but he feared it would not soon be 
got ready. This was dismal news to our 
poor hungry traveller, who, alas! had 
fasted the whole day; and it was not 
till six o’clock when an old woman ap- 
peared and spread the table, on whichshe 
laid a small bowl] of sago for her master, 
and a porringer of sour milk, with a piece 
of brown bread, for his guest. This 
being soon dispatched, the invalid pleaded 
the necessity of going early to bed, and 
left poor Oliver to his own meditations, 
« In the morning, consulting with his 
friend on his unfortunate situation, he 
advised him to hasten home without loss 
of time, as his family must be highly of- 
fended at his absence. On this Oliver 
ventured to solicit the loan of a guinea 
for the support of himself and his horse 
on the road, Here again his host gravely 
advised him against running in debt, and 
urged that his own illness had deprived 
him of all his cash. But, my dear friend, 
said he, you may sell your horse for money 
sufficient to bear your charges, and I will 
furnish you with another for the journey. 
When Oliver desired him to produce this 
steed, he drew from under a bed an 
oaken staff; at which the poor youth was 
so provoked, that he was going to apply 
it to his pate, when a loud knocking at 
the gate gave notice of the approach of a 
visitant. This was a neighbouring gen- 
tleman, of a very engaging aspect, to 
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whom, as if nothing had happened, our 
traveller was presented as the very inge- 
nious young friend who had been men- 
tioned to him with such high encomiums 
while they were at college. 

« The visit concluded with an invita- 
tion of the two friends to dine at that 
gentleman’s house on the morrow, To 
this Oliver at first reluctantly consented ; 
but as he really stood: in want of a dia- 
ner, at length. he went, and was highly 
pleased with the entertainment. In the 
evening, when they were about to return, 
their host, who had observed some glances 
which. showed all was not right between 
the two feliow-collegians, insisted that 
Mr. Goldsmith should stay and spend 
some days at his house; who, at parting, 
desired the other would take care of the 
horse he had so kindly offered him, and 
not surfeit his friends with milk diet. 
To this our gentleman only replied 
with a sneer, and left Oliver to tell all 
the circumstances of his treatment; at 
which his generous host laughed heartily, 
and assured him it agreed with his neigh- 
bour’s general character. 

“« Here our wanderer was most hospi- 
tably entertained, and kindly urged to 
prolong his stay, with a liberal offer to 
be supplied with whatever money he 
should want, and a manand horse to at- 
tend him home. Oliver begged leave to 
depart at the end of three days, which 
were most agreeably spent in the com- 
pany of this worthy gentleman and two 
beautiful daughters, who did all in their 
power to entertain and divert him. At 
his departure he refused the offer of the 
servant and the horse, and only accepted 
the loan of three half-guineas.” 

After a collegiate career thus desul- 
tory and diversified, his friends were 
much perplexed to determine his fu- 
ture profession. At length they decided 
to chain his unmanageable talents to 
the law; and his kind uncle Contarine 
undertook to defray the expenses of his 

journey and residence at the Temple. 
But Goldsmith was Goldsmith still. 
He fell an easy victim to the villainous 
dexterity of some sharpers whom he 
met on his journey, lost the fifty pounds 
which his uncle had given him, and re- 
turned pennyless to his friends. The 
kindness of that excellent uncle was 
not, however, to be wearied by the re- 
iterated folly of his undeserving kins- 
man. The chureh and the bar had 
been tried without success; and by his 
uncle’s liberal aid he was dismissed to 
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try his fortune with the third of the 
learned professions. In the year 1752, 
the twenty-fourth of his age, he arrived 
in Edinburgh as a student of medicine. 
He remained there for two years, and 
left it without a diploma. His habits 
were as dissipated as ever; his talents 
brightening fast; and his company 
eagerly sought by those students who, 
like himself, preferred the clamour of 
the tavern to the lectures of the oracles 
of medicine who then preeminently 
adorned the Edinburgh school of physic. 
A letter written at this period from the 
Scottish capital to a friend in Ireland 
displays some of the best traits of that 
liveliness of style which in after years 
gave a charm so attractive to his writ- 
ings. The principal advantage which 
he seems to have gained by his re- 
sidence in Edinburgh was the valuable 
friendship of Dr. Sleigh, who, with Mr. 
S. Maclaine, relieved him from the 
awkward consequences of becoming 
surety for an insolvent fellow-student. 
At length he sailed for Holland, nomi- 
nally to complete his medical studies, 
but really, we can have little doubt, 
with a view to the gratification of that 
propensity for wandering which in- 
duced him shortly after, in imitation of 
the Baron Holberg, to ramble over the 
continent, and to travel to such good 
purpose that, as he himself confesses, 
“there was scarcely a kingdom in 
Europe in which he was not a debtor.” 

From these strange peregrinations it 
is thought that he obtained little be- 
nefit. It is, however, certain that the 
first sketch of the Traveller was drawn 
out after his arrival in Switzerland, and 
sent to his brother ee! in Ireland. 
At Geneva, it is supposed that he en- 
gaged as travelling tutor to the narrow- 
minded personage whom he describes in 
his History of a Philosophical Vagabond, 
but soon parted from this ill-matched 
companion, and, after a series of unex- 
ampled privations, wearied by the diffi- 
culties of his eccentric course, arrived in 
London in 1756. 

We are not writing a formal life of 
Goldsmith, but sketching the leading 
incidents of his career; and we confess 
that we look with far more interest to 
his writings as critics than to the 
particulars of his history as biogra- 
phers. We have no intention, there- 
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fore, of enlarging upon his successive 
chances in the great mart of fortune 
and fame at which he had now arrived. 
It is settled by his biographers that he 
was at firstan usher at an academy, (a 
condition which he bitterly deplores,) 
afterwards journeyman to a chymist, 
and afterwards, supported by the purse 
and advice of his warm-hearted friend 
Dr. Sleigh, a medical practitioner at 
Bankside in Southwark, from which he 
removed to the neighbourhood of the 
Temple. It was here that, urged b 
the necessity of the case, he at lengt 
adopted that literary profession which 
has made the name of Goldsmith uni- 
versal as our language. He tells us 
that he had plenty of patients and no 
fees; that accordingly he engaged him- 
self to the booksellers as “a regular 
Swiss in their service ;” and that, “ with 
very little practice as a physician, and 
with very little reputation as a poet, he 
made shift to live.”* He was not, how- 
ever, without temptations to relinquish 
the difficult pursuit of literary fame, if 
he had been disposed to yield to them. 
The influence of a Dr. Milner, the 
teacher of a dissenting academy, whom 
Goldsmith had for a short time assisted 
in the management of his school, ob- 
tained for him the offer of an appoint- 
ment as physician to one of the Indian 
factories on the coast of Coromandel. 
It was nominally to acquire the outfit 
necessary for this occasion that he 
printed proposals for publishing by 
subscription his “ Present State of 
Polite Literature in Europe.” But, 
fortunately for his age and for pdste- 
rity, he never accepted the appoint- 
ment. To his volatile disposition the 
restraints of sueh a situation would 
have been insupportable. Yet it en- 
guged his fancy powerfully for a time ; 
and in golden dreams of future wealth 
and of the romance of foreign life, (for 
distance in space affects us with an 
illusion like that of distance in time,) 
he was strongly induced to surrender 
the precarious calling of an author. It 
is not unlikely that to the course of 
oriental reading and reflection into 
which these Indian speculations led 
him, we are partly indebted for the 
framework of the Citizen of the World. 
But Goldsmith was even at this time 
(1758) rising in reputation. The letter 


* Letter to Mr. Hodson, Dec. 17, 1757. 
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to his brother-in-law in which he ex- 
plains the emoluments of his Indian 
appointment sufficiently intimates that 
there were counterbalancing advan- 
tages to be relinquished in accepting it. 
He talks of his present situation as “a 
place where I am every day gaining 
friends and esteem, and where | might 
enjoy all the Juxuries of life;” and he 
admits that “nothing but the wildest 
ambition could prevail on him to leave 
the enjoyment of that refined conver- 
sation which he was sometimes per- 
mitted to partake in, for uncertain for- 
tune and paltry show.” His first lite- 
rary engagement of importance con- 
nected him with the Monthly Review, 
on a contract which ensured him 
“ board, lodging, and a handsome sa- 
lary.” This he relinquished in seven 
or eight months; but his powers had 
grown brighter with constant use, and 
the rapid advances of his versatile and 
vigorous mind were manifested in the 
“ Essays” with which he adorned the 
British Magazine, (edited by Smollett,) 
in the “ Bee,” and, shortly after, in his 
admirable Citizen of the World, which 
naturalized in English literature the 
happy idea of the Lettres Persannes, 
and which originally appeared in the 
rather humble form of a contribution 
to the Public Ledger, a newspaper 
conducted by Kelly the dramatist. 
Abilities like these attracted the praise 
of those whose praise was fume; the 
great moralist himself “relaxed his 
erage strength to hear;” and our 

ero’s diffused celebrity soon intro- 
duced him by right divine of intellect 
into that brilliant association of genius 
and learning which then adorned Lon- 
don society, and which we are wont to 
deem unmatched before or since its 
era. To descend to vulgar considera- 
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tions ;—we will be pardoned for adding 
that he was enabled to change his 
residence, which, if we may trust the 
chroniclers of the time, constituted an 
alteration only to be equalled in that 
of the chrysalis and butterfly of his 
own natural history.* His new abode 
(the curious in localities will find it 
interesting to know,) was in Wine- 
office-court, Fleet-street; and in this 
place he wrote the Vicar of Wakefield. 
He now (says Mr. Anderson) made his 
appearance in a professional manner 
in a scarlet great coat, buttoned close 
under the chin, a physical wig and 
cane, and declined visiting many of 
those public places which formerly 
were so convenient to him in point of 
expense. “In truth,” he said, “one 
sacrifices something for the sake of 
good company; for here I am shut out 
of several places where I used to play 
the fool very agreeably.” On the 31st 
of May, 1761, we find Johnson—it is 
thought for the first time—supping 
with a large literary party at the 
lodgings of our illustrious countryman. 
Doctor Percy relates the events of the 
evening. He (Johnson) came dressed 
in “a new suit of black clothes, a new 
wig nicely powdered, and everything 
about him perfectly dissimilar from his 
usual habits and appearance.” Asto- 
nishment filled the room, and at length 
some one ventured to question the 
mighty master. “ Why, sir,” said the 
doctor, “I hear that Goldsmith, who 
is a very great sloven, justifies his dis- 
regard of cleanliness and decency by 
quoting my practice, and I am desirous 
this night to show him a better ex- 
ample.” The whole resources of the 
tailor, however, could scarcely have 
exalted the poet into an object pleasant 
to the eye of man, if we are to trust 


* In Dr. Percy’s Life of him we find the following testimony as to this point :— 


«¢ T called on Goldsmith at his lodgings in March, 1759, and found him writing his 
Inquiry in a miserable dirty-looking room, in which there was but one chair; and 
when, from civility, he resigned it to me, he was himself obliged to sit on the window. 
While we were conversing together, some one gently tapped at the door, and being 
desired to come in, a poor ragged little girl, of a very becoming demeanour, entered 
the room, and, dropping a courtesy, said, ‘My mammasends her compliments, and 
begs the favour of you to lend her a full of coals !*” 

«“ George Langton told me that he was present one day when Goldsmith, in a 
circle of good company, began with, ‘ When I lived among the beggars of Axe-lane.’ 
Every one present was well acquainted with the varied habits of Goldsmith’s life, and 
with the naiveté of his character; but this sudden trait of simplicity could not but 
cause a momentary surprise.” Best’s Personal Recollections, quoted by Mr. Mitford. 
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his own depiction of himself in a 
letter to his brother in the year 1759. 
“ Imagine,” he writes, “a pale melan- 
choly visage, with two great wrinkles 
between the eyebrows, with an eye 
disgustingly severe, and a bag wig, and 
you have a perfect picture of my pre- 
sent appearance.” And the readers of 
the Vicar of Wakefield will remember 
that the philosophical wanderer of that 
novel deplores, among the various mi- 
series of a school assistant, that “ he 
was hated for his ugly face by the 
mistress.” Boswell, too, testifies, in one 
passage of his immortal records, that 
“ his person was short, his countenance 
coarse and vulgar, his deportment that 
of a scholar awkwardly affecting the 
easy gentleman.” And furthermore, to 
consummate these terrible evidences, 
—that, “Dr. Goldsmith’s cast of coun- 
tenance, and indeed his whole figure 
from head to foot, impressed every one 
at first sight with an idea of his being 
a low mechanic, particularly, I believe, 
a journeyman tailor!” But Boswell, it 
must be granted, continually betrays 
on the subject of Goldsmith the cruel 
partialities of a most prejudiced wit- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding the increase of in- 
come which his increase of reputation 
produced our poet, his ingenuity of 
extravagance still found ample means 
to want. The “Vicar of Wakefield” 
was the result of an inexorable land- 
lady’s menaces of imprisonment or— 
marriage. Such are the bright etfu- 
sious of necessity. Bacon is illus- 
trating the triumphant influences of 
adversity on an exalted moral nature, 
when he tells us, in his often cited 
comparison, that “virtue is like pre- 
cious odours, most fragrant when they 
are crushed.” But that beautiful 
thought is applicable to the intellect 
scarcely less than to the heart; and, 
in spite of the vinosus Homerus and the 
Ennius nunquam nisi potus, how often 
have we to lament that the richest 
products of mind are the glorious fruits 
of poverty and pain! Remember 
the “Vicar of Wakefield” and the 
“ Rasselas!” Think of these as manu- 
factures prepared for instant sale in 
the market—compositions that appear 
to breathe the concentrated wisdom of 
reflective years ; the majestic offsprings 
of meditative leisure, studious of the past 
and prophetic of the future, and calmly 
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conversant with the present ; works 
that seem, if any ever seemed, to have 
descended from that peaceful elevation 
where “sweet, retired solitude” dwells 
“with her best nurse, contemplation,” 
—and to have come from those holy 
heights, like the Jewish prophet from 
the mountain, with the hallowed light 
of the celestial intercourse impressed 
on every feature. Strange fate of 
genius, thus compelled to its happiest 
revelations! The Druids of old were 
wont to imagine that futurity spoke in 
the contortions of their expiring human 
victims. Alas, alas! how often are 
the most felicitous inspirations of the 
imaginative, and the oracular responses 
of the philosophic genius, the melan- 
choly outpourings of a spirit as ago- 
nized, and enforced from the depths of 
a torture almost as hopeless ! 

But this will never do; we are 
actually getting grave, and are, per- 
haps, only likely to sink deeper in 
gravity (such folly is ours !) the longer 
we dwell on a subject, the saddest in 
all the sad phases of human suffering. 
It is best, perhaps, to assume a com- 
fortable apathy, to regard our geniuses 
as the silkworms whom we stifle after 
they have spun out their little store, 
or, as the fated victims of their own 
divine gifts, who, like Alexander’s 
Delphic priestess, must be forced by 
due necessity to give out the god that 
is in them. 

The publication of “ The Traveller,” 
in 1765, seems to have gained for 
Goldsmith a greater advance in gene- 
ral estimation than any he had yet 
attained. Johnson assisted the force 
of public opinion by styling it “the 
finest poem since the days of Pope.” 
As one of the original members of 
Tue Crus, the poet was now encircled 
by friends who in some measure di- 
rected the taste of the town, and 
whose influence would have ensured 
his performances a favourable recep- 
tion, even if they had not been so 
eminently formed to acquire a univer- 
sul popularity. We pass rapidly over 
the subsequent events of his life. “ The 
Good Natured Man,” (the best, as we 
think, of his dramatic efforts,) appeared 
in 1767, and was acted at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1768; the “ De- 
serted Village” was published in 1769; 
“She Stoops to Conquer”— probably 
the most popular comedy on the Eng- 
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lish stage—first delighted the public 
ear and eye in 1773; and in the fol- 
lowing year he completed and gave to 
the world his last production, the 
“History of the Earth and of Ani- 
mated Nature.” We do not pause .to 
enumerate the histories of England, 
Rome, and Greece, and the various 
smaller compositions and compilations 
which filled the intervening years, and 
which proved, in different degrees, the 
exquisite grace, purity and versatility 
of his style. In the year 1774, on the 
4th of April, at the age of forty-six, 
and in the full vigour of his genius, 
Goldsmith breathed his last. 

That his death was honored by the 
regret of his associates there can be 
little doubt. With great deficiency in 
practical knowledge of mankind, with 
great impatience of temper, with much 
vanity, and, we fear it must be added, 
with an unpardonable degree of that 
jealousy of rival merit which is nearly 
the most contemptible of passions, 
Goldsmith possessed many qualities cal- 
éulated to endear. The sincerity of his 
affection towards his friends was unques- 
tioned, his undistinguishing liberality in 
pecuniary affairs was the most attractive 
of faults, and bis simplicity of manners, 
if always laughable, was often amiable 
and interesting. The intrusiveness of 
his vanity was his most unfortunate 
defect, and in a great degree the 
source of the rest—a fault eminently 
offensive in society, and in some mea- 
sure justly ; though it were often worth 
our while to reflect on that dictum of 
Rochefoucauld, which reminds us that 
it is our own vanity which makes us so 
deeply offended ut the vanity of others. 
Johnson rather admired than respected 
him: he admired the brilliancy and 
variety of his genius; but he had a 
low opinion of the extent of his know- 
ledge or the steadiness of the princi- 
ples he built on it. “Sir,” said he to 
Boswell, “he knows nothing—he has 
made up his mind about nothing.” 
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Goldsmith’s extreme solicitude about 
conversational celebrity, was not likely 
to conciliate the great discourser, who 
was little disposed to admit a rival 
near his throne. ‘He is so much 
afraid, sir, of being unnoticed, that he 
talks to prevent your forgetting he is 
in the company.” 

“Yes,” replied the obedient echo of 
Boswell, “he stands forward.” 

“ True, sir; but if a man is to stand 
forward, he should wish to do it, not 
in an awkward position, not in rags, 
so that he shall only be exposed to 
ridicule !” 

But Johnson was too eandid and 
generous not to admit, and to admit 
cordially, his merits as a writer—in 
his absence,* He acknowledged that 
he did not think Goldsmith one of his 
imitators. It would, indeed, have 
been extraordinary self-complacency 
which could lead him to imagine that 
“the careless, inimitable beauties” (to 
borrow Gibbon’s phrase about Hume) 
of Goldsmith had been formed on his 
own laboured periods, with their pomp 
of march and limited compass of 
melody; that these “wildings of 
nature,” these untended flowers breath- 
ing of the mountain and the moor 
had been transplanted from his magni- 
ficent, indeed, but most artificial gar- 
dens, where 

** Every alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other,” 

“ But, sir,” responded Boswell, de- 
termined to exalt his hero at any risk, 
‘he is much indebted to you for getting 
so high in the public estimation.” And 
assuredly Johnson could answer with 
perfect truth in the affirmative. His 
advice and his great influegce liberally 
assisted Goldsmith when he really 
wanted assistance ; he mediated often- 
times between the needy extravagance 
of the poet and the extortion of the pub- 
lisher ; and though he drew largely on 
hisfriend’s patience—as on whose did he 
not?--in the vehemence of conversation,+ 





* Johnson once or twice disregarded this provision, and actually comforted poor 


Goldsmith with a personal compliment. 


«I met him,” (Lord Camden,) said Gold- 


smith, “at Lord Clare’s house, and he took no more notice of me than if I had 


been an ordinary man.” 


The company having laughed heartily, Johnson stood 


forth in defence of his friend— Nay, gentlemen,” said he, “ Dr. Goldsmith is in 
the right: a nobleman ought to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I 
think it is much against Lord Camden that he neglected him.” 

+ The—* Sir, you are impertinent!” in the discussion with Toplady, is the final ex- 
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yet Goldsmith never forgot, in the 
exasperation of wounded vanity, the 
genuine and substantial excellencies of 
that great man’s character. “ Johnson,” 
said he—and the testimony is credit- 
able alike to the subject and the 
witness—* Johnson has a roughness in 
his manner, but no man alive has a 
more tender heart ; he has nothing of 
the bear but his skin.” 


And we believe it. Yes, though we 
admire, we do not need, the evidence 
of Goldsmith to assure us of the 
splendid qualities, intellectual and 
moral, of that noble mind ; an intellect 
great, whether speaking by the pen or 
the tongue — matching its readiness 
and accuracy on paper by the still 
more wondrous promptitude, and 
almost equal accuracy of its extem- 
poraneous resources, and surpassing 
the “ Rambler” of the morning by the 
unlaboured effusions that hallowed the 
walls of the Mitre in the evening; a 
heart nobly determined to devote that 
whole intellect to the cause of order 
and of man. And oh! it is preemi- 
nently in “these most brisk and giddy- 
paced times” that we yearn for his true- 
hearted wisdom! Sickening of snappish 
criticism and sciolist philosophy—our 
beggars affecting to be patriots on one 
side, and our patriots turning beggars 
on the other—tired of Brougham and 
bookmaking—tired of Bloxham and 
bétise—tired of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s reform turning out a tragedy, 
and his tragedies wanting reform— 
tired of Lord Mulgrave’s novels with- 
out novelty, and indeed of every other 
production of his brain, except his last 
amusing pantomime, “ The Govern- 
ment of Ireland”—and a really laugh- 
able farce that is ;*—in such a state of 
all-embracing weariness, how revert 
the lingering eyes of recollection to 
the honest solidity of Johnson! Terror 
of Whigs! with what a cireumvolution 
of contemptuous phrase wouldst thou 
encircle and stifle their puny polities! 
How wouldst thou lay bare the very 


heart’s core of that despotic liberalism, 
whose freedom is freedom to plunder 
our neighbours! How would the half- 
starved hirelings of a press that is 
itself hired, tremble before the pen 
that challenged Junius, and its bullies 
before the arm that levelled Osborne ! 

But, in recalling with affectionate 
veneration that glorious old man, let 
us not forget his illustrious friend, our 
more immediate subject. His powers 
formed a singular contrast, in almost 
every gener. to those of Johnson ; 
and—for such are the diversities of 
mental excellence—a contrast which 
has never been found to deprive either 
of its members of the smallest portion 
of their claims to public estimation. 
For Goldsmith, if less imposing, is, 
perhaps, more attractive. While John- 
son frowned sophistry from his pre- 
sence, Goldsmith was content to laugh 
it out of countenance. Both possessed 
peculiar facility in composition ; Gold- 
smith’s prose productions bearing in- 
deed every mark of fluency, and John- 
son having acquired by habit the power 
of moving rapidly in that panoply of 
antithetical expression with which he 
loved to guard and adorn (perhaps 
sometimes to incumber) his thoughts, 
and which unquestionably none but 
himself could ever have employed at 
once so perpetually and with such 
almost uniform grace. Yet its uni- 
formity is, it must be confessed, some- 
times felt as a defect. With all his 
great and varied powers, never was 
there a genius, and never was there a 
style less dramatic. His waiting-maids 
are little Johnsons in petticoats, and 
their epistles penned with a pomp of 
diction such as Imlac could not sur- 
pass. The ordinary people of life, 
surrounded by ordinary customs and 
scenes, move over his pages, not in 
the easy variety of their usual prome- 
nade, but in the solemn march of the 
triumphal or funeral procession. Were 
we disposed to more searching criticism, 
we might add too, that his sentences 
are sometimes antithetical in language 


plosion in, perhaps, the most formidable assault, next to the ferocious charge on the 
poor Bishop of Dromore, in the whole annals of Johnson’s campaigns of the tongue. 
* A funny friend, whom we sometimes permit to look over our august shoulder, is 
muttering something about his Excellency’s attachment to private theatricals as well 
as public ones, and the magical effect of his pallid aspect and romantically attenuated 
figure in the part of « The Castle Spectre!” 
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rather than.in thought—iterating rather 
than enforcing, and thus, like the beau- 
tiful figures of the Kaleidoscope, de- 
riving their total symmetry of form 
from a repetition of the same images, 
and not from an apt opposition of dif- 
ferent ones. These are faults into 
which the habitual employment of a 
style so unceasingly magnificent, is 
ever calculated to betray a writer. It 
unawares leads him to substitute the 
pondera verborum for the /umina sen- 
tentiarum, and in continually devoting 
its resources to the task of furnishing 
the ear with its accustomed gratifica- 
tion, it is apt to neglect occasionally 
the demands of the reason. It is thus 
an imposing style in every sense of the 
word, imposing on the author, too, 
quite as much us on the reader. And 
as in the popular love-ballads that load 
our modern piano-fortes, in hearing 
the music we are content to neglect 
the words; so in such a style as we 
are criticizing, in hearing the words 
we are apt to neglect the thought ; (for 
language is, indeed, as it were, the 
music of thought.) Above all, it is 
dangerous to attempt this style in the 
eager effusions of necessity and haste; 
and we know how often Jahaneale abili- 
ties were taxed under these depressing 
circumstances. There is then every 
temptation to the writer to relieve the 
weariness of overwrouglit meditation 
by falling back on the easy and 
habitual resources of sonorous lan- 
guage, and to be content if he can but 
withdraw the attention of the reader 
from the imperfections of the statue 
to the swelling folds of the ample 
drapery with which he has encompassed 
it. Such are the perils of such a style 
long and incessantly employed. And 
when we find these defects occasionally 
injuring the vigorous pages of the 
great lexicographer and Tory—when 
we meet now and then passages in 
which the loftier words of his own 
dictionary seem to have taken to 
running about the page, tired, doubt- 
less, of standing so long in the rank 
and file of alphabetical array—let us 
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think less of blaming the mighty 
polysyllabist for a temporary defect, 
than of admiring the inextinguishable 
energy and commanding power which 
rendered such defects only temporary. 

Goldsmith was saved from the pos- 
sibility of these errors by a style of 
written prose utterly different ; far less 
vigorous, far less impressive, far less 
adapted to the severities of didactic 
instruction, or for the still more terri- 
ble severities of sarcastic or dignified 
invective; but more various and flexi- 
ble, more insinuating and more> humo- 
rous. He could not attempt the deep- 
toned organ of Johnson, but he bad a 
very pretty harpsichord of his own. 
He tells us, in one of his early letters, 
that he had just written a life of Vol- 
taire, by command of the booksellers ; 
a mere catchpenny, and accordingly 
excluded from the common editions of 
his works. But it has often struck us 
that the powers of the biographer were 
in some respect not unlike those of his 
wonderful subject. There was, in a 
lower degree, something of that multi- 
form genius which characterised Vol- 
taire beyond all men—that genius 
which, like the polished diamond, 
turned a face to every side, and 
sparkled in all ;—and, waiving the 
morality, there is a strong resemblance 
between the playful satire of Gold- 
smith and tle pleasantry of those 
fascinating romances of the marvellous 
Frenchman, in which a philosophy, 
barren indeed for every purpose of 
reasoning, is made so enchantingly to 
subserve to the ends of amusement. 
The point of morality we can truly 
except. Fortunately for himself and 
for literature, Goldsmith, though from 
his restless vanity, and from the insta- 
bility of his principles and conduct in 
the earlier part of his career,* espe- 
cially liable to the seductions of the 
free-thinking and free-acting theories 
—never did degrade his pen by advo- 
cating the cause of irreligion, or its 
concomitant—licentiousness. It is pro- 
hable that, in addition to his own con- 
clusions, the influence of Johnson’s 


* ‘Goldsmith has been loose in his principles, but he is coming right.” Johnson, 


apud Boswell, Vol. I. 


And Boswell, 


on one occasion, represents the poet as 


saying—probably in some momeat of ill humour or discontent—« As I take my shoes 
from the shoemaker, and my coat from the tailor, so I take my religion from the 


priest,” &c. &c. 
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mind and habits swayed his on these 
questions. It was one of the happiest 
results of the power which that illus- 
trious person possessed over his circle 
and over the age he adorned, that the 
philo-sophistry which misnames itself 

hilosophy, never ventured to approach 
bis presence or provoke his pen. It felt 
rebuked by his genius; its upholders 
knew how their ribal@ry would wither 
beneath the blasts of his unrivalled 
sarcasm, and their subtleties be crushed 
to powder beneath the weight of his 
broad and massive argumentation ; and 
more than all, they knew how John- 
son’s sagacious knowledge of human 
nature, his wisdom in men as well as 
books, could penetrate into the paltry 
motives, affectations, and vanities, which 
form the obscure, but the real founda- 
tion, on which almost every sceptical 
mind erects its little card-castle of 
disbelief. 

But that ease and variety in written 
composition which Goldsmith pos- 
sessed, and which gave to his most 
elaborate productions all the pleasing 
flow of witty conversation, that appa- 
rent knowledge of the world which 
uttered itself in the shrewdest maxims, 
that pathetic power, and that mastery 
of simple and idiomatic English—all 
disappeared, we are told, in the inter- 
course of social life, and left him de- 
pendent for toleration on the reputa- 
tion of his achievements in the closet. 
He “wrote like an angel, and talked 
like poor Poll.” Now, had his been a 
mind of abstruse research and solicitous 
meditation, this would have been ex- 

licable enough. Habits of solitude 
indispose for society, and habits of 
careful contemplation for the prompt 
sallies of the tongue. But that a 
writer, whose subjects were perpetually 
the sayings and doings of our common 
life, and whose very poetry appealed 
only to daily associations, should 
evince this lack of social vigour, is 
indeed most surprising. The repre- 
sentations which cotemporary authors 
transmit to us of the fact, are, we sus- 
pect, circumstantially exaggerated ; but 
there can be no doubt that they are 
substantially true. The envied su- 
premacy of Johnson probably con- 
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tributed to grssizes his powers, his 
own continual vanity instigated him to 
exhibit on subjects of which he could 
only exhibit his ignorance, and a cer- 
tain awkward precipitancy of mind 
which was something ultimate and 
unanalysable in his constitution, com- 
pleted, we suppose, the theory of his 
failures. In the solitary chamber these 
causes had no influence ; he had there 
no rival to dread—he felt there no 
sudden impulses of envy or emulation 
—and the strange hastiness of intel- 
lectual perceptions, which betrayed 
him into so many blunders, was sub- 
dued to moderation when his thoughts 
were forced to expose themselves to a 
more rigorous scrutiny while undergo- 
ing the slow process of translation into 
written language.* 

The causes of étourderie to which 
his biographers refer, are mostly given 
in connexion with the conversation of 
Johnson; and it must be confessed, 
that a mind of essentially poetical 
habits was not in its most congenial 
element when revolving in the sphere, 
and subject to the presiding gravitation 
of that mighty mass. We can easily 
conceive that, by any mind of excitable 
temperament and quick susceptibilities, 
the conversational authority of Johnson 
would never be very cordially recog- 
nized. It was not indeed the fact that 
he assumed the authority—for that has 
often been done, and willingly con- 
ceded—but the nature of the authority 
he assumed; it was not so much that 
he made, as Goldsmith once ventured 
to tell him, “a monarchy of that which 
ought to be a republic,” as the obdu- 
rate and unyielding character of the 
government he established. The 
thorough good sense, the invincible 
solidity of his views, though it be the 
very attribute which rendered his con- 
versation invaluable to the majority of 
his hearers, was not at all calculated 
to attract minds in which the imagina- 
tion predominated, and whose temper 
was poetically changeable and capri- 
cious. It withered their flowers of 
speculation in the very bud—it refused 
to admit into the world of realities that 
long and ever varying chain of ideal 
creations which are the realities of 


* He says himself drolly, that, though vanquished in conversation, “ he always got 


the better when he argued alone.” 
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such minds, and on which the faith of 
hearts that unfortunately bring their 
poetry from the desk into the com- 
merce of active life, is so fondly fixed. 
It condescended, indeed, to approve 
the formal productions of the muse ; 
but it sternly bade the rhymer to leave 
his frenzies when he left his study. 
Now, all this is wise and true; but 
there are those to whom this most 
wise and true spirit of reasoning is 
insupportable ; there are good people 
who would fain dream, and not be 
perpetually reminded that they are 
dreamers, and in this instance reminded 
too in a style which left defence utterly 
hopeless, and ridicule or pity the only 
portion of the detected visionary. 
They have an uncomfortable suspicion 
that their fancies are fallacious, but 
they do not like to see them regularly 
hunted by a merciless arguer through 
every mode of every figure, into the 
logical meshes of a quod est absurdum, 
with all the company “in at the 
death.” Contrast with this severity to 
the children of fancy, the meek legis- 
lation of Coleridge, as a deipnosophist. 
His sovereignty over the board was, 
perhaps, in the latter period of his life, 
as largely admitted by his circleas that of 
Johnson. But how different was its cha- 
racter in reference to the class of unfor- 
tunates whom weare describing! A poet 
himself, and a poet habitually elevated 
to an altitude of sublime contempla- 
tion which, if often wrapt in clouds, 
certainly as often rose above them, 
he could understand the variableness 
of disposition which must ever, more 
or less, characterize those who are 
preeminently the ministers of imagina- 
tion ; he could comprehend how the 
landscape of nature and of man is in 
such minds coloured with a lustre beau- 
tifully false ; and allowing for the 
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weaknesses, and errors, and caprices 
of those gifted somnambulists who 
walk through our common world with 
introverted eyes, that see nought ex- 
cept their own untold dreams, and 
ears that hear pnly their own internal 
music,—he could weave in his won- 
drous discourse their fictions into a 
garland not unworthy to be offered to 
supreme reason, and exalt the great 
powers and greater desires of our 
imaginative faculty into the proof of 
our high destinies, as well as the agent 
and illustrator of the profoundest truth. 
A converser like this would, of course, 
never be really estimated (for how 
much of all popular admiration | is 
purely the contagion of fashion!) by 
the majority of mankind; but with 
those who could appreciate the mild 
eloquence of such a teacher, he would 
be cherished with the zeal of disciples; 
and though, on the whole, as a master 
of morality not so extensively benefi- 
cial to society as the great talker of 
the last century, how much would he 
supply which Johnson’s constitution of 
mind incapacitated him from furnishing, 
and the want of which, Goldsmith, 
especially, as the most imaginative, 
abstracted, and variable of all the 
subjects of his immediate influence, 
doubtless often felt deeply, and some-~ 
times bitterly resented.* 

But however this disappointment of 
his social ambition might prove to 
himself a source of annoyance, we have 
abundant reason to know, that with 
his distinguished friends the awkward- 
ness of the speaker was lost in the 
brilliancy of the writer. They knew 
that the wit which grew dim at the 
table, sparkled on the page; and the 
wonder with which all received the 
confused and hesitating delivery of the 
poet of Auburn, only showed how 


* Goldsmith’s powers of blunder were, however, also evinced when not in John- 


son’s society. 


One of the most exquisite instances in our recollection, is his obser- 


vation to Lord Shelbourne, when, wishing to express his opinion that Malagrida 
should not be used as a term of reprobation, he said, with happy ambiguity—« I 
wonder they should call your lordship Malagrida; for Malagrida was @ very good 
man!” Qn one occasion Johnson records that Chamier, after talking with Gold- 
smith for some time, at length said deliberately—* Well, I do believe that he wrote 
this poem, (the ‘ Traveller;’) and, let me tell you, that is believing a great deal.” 
After all, it must be remembered that Goldsmith shares the character of an ineffec- 
tive converser with Dryden, and, what is perhaps more surprising, with the graceful, 
witty, and insinuating Addison. 
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high were the expectations which his 
more deliberate performances had in- 
spired. 

If in any of his writings Goldsmith 
could be truly said to have echoed the 
measured tone of Johnson, it was pro- 
bably in his most varied and agreeable 
“ Citizen of the World ;” a work writ- 
ten at a period when his genius was 
scarcely yet independent enough to 
allow of wholly abjuring allegiance to 
the reigning powers in literature. Yet, 
even here an imitation is but some- 
times perceptible, and whenever it 
occurred, was, perhaps, only the in- 
voluntary work of the ear taking u 
the rich and elaborate harmony which 
it was most accustomed to hear, and 
which, in those days, was seldom heard 
unaccompanied by unqualified mani- 
festations of almost rapturous ap- 
proval. The sententious morality of 
the Eastern Wanderer would natu- 
rally demand a solemn formality of 
style; and Lien Chi Altangi would 
find no language so suitable to his 
oriental aphorisms as that of Abouzaid 
the son of Morad, or Seged Emperor 
of Ethiopia. But the general aspect 
of the book is coloured with all the 
peculiarities of Goldsmith’s genius and 
feelings. There is not, indeed, more 
discrimination of human character than 
is to be found in * The Rambler ;” but 
there is a playfulness and bonhommie 
in the expression of it to which John- 
son’s mind seems to have been natu- 
rally a stranger. It possesses more 
of dramatic variety, and more of 
the unaffected simplicity of na- 
ture. Johnson seems to stand aloof 
from his fellow-creatures, and to sketch 
them from the templa serena of a high 
yhilosophy : but Goldsmith is at 
lates among the frailties of humanity, 
a wanderer among wanderers, and 
his very reflections are descriptive 
almost as much as speculative. The 
plan of his work would, indeed, lead 
to this. A native of a distant land, 
arriving amid a people whose manners 
and language are to him equally novel, 
is apt to relate more than to reason ; 
while in the naiveté of the narration a 
lesson is insinuated to the reader a 
thousand times more forcible than any 
regular series of arguments or expos- 
tulation. Hence, he abounds more 
with anecdote, not only than Johnson, 
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but even than Addison. And in those 
anecdotes what fertility of invention, 
and what felicity of humour! We 
cannot refrain from calling to the re- 
collection of our readers (by way of 
example) one pleasant sketch near the 
commencement of the book, which 
any practised discriminator of style 
will easily see could never have come 
from either of the writers whom we 
have named. 


«The lowest mechanic, however, looks 
upon it as his duty to be a watchful guar- 
dian of his country’s freedom, and often 
uses a language that might seem haughty, 
even in the mouth of the great emperor 
who traces his ancestry to the moon. 

“A few days ago, passing by one of 
their prisons, I could not avoid stopping, 
in order to listen to a dialogue which I 
thought might afford me some entertain- 
ment. The conversation was carried on 
between a debtor through the grate of 
his prison, a porter who had stopped to 
rest his burden, and a soldier at the 
window. The subject was upon a threat- 
ened invasion from France, and each 
seemed extremely anxious to rescue his 
country from the impending danger. ‘ For 
my part,’ cries the prisoner, ‘ the greatest 
of my apprehensions is for our freedom : 
if the French should conquer, what 
would become of English liberty? My 
dear friends, liberty is the Englishman’s 
prerogative ; we must preserve that at 
the expense of our lives—of that the 
French shall never deprive us: it is not 
to be expected that men who are slaves 
themselves, would preserve our freedom 
should they happen to conquer.’ ‘ Ay, 
slaves,’ cries the porter; ‘they are all 
slaves, fit only to carry burdens every 
one of them. Before Z would stoop to 
slavery, may this be my poison,’ and he 
held the goblet in his hand; ‘ may this be 
my poison, but I would sooner list for a 
soldier.’ 

« The soldier, taking the goblet from 
his friend, with much awe, fervently 
cried out, ‘ It is not so much our liberties 
as our religion that would suffer by such 
a change: ay, our religion, my lads, 
May the devil sink me into flames’— 
such was the solemnity of his adjuration— 
*if the French should come over, but our 
religion would be utterly undone.’ So 
saying, instead of a libation, he applied 
the goblet to his lips, and confirmed his 
sentiments with a ceremony of the most 
persevering devotion.” 
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But of that pay and sparkling face- 


tiousness which he himself was wont 
to admire so highly in other writers, 
the instances in this collection of 
letters are innumerable. Can any 
thing be more happily satirical than 
the extracts of continental news in the 
very letter which succeeds the one we 
have just quoted? or the deceived 
philosopher’s address to the too in- 
sinuating dame whom he discovers 
next day to have purloined his watch ? 


“Celestial excellence,’ I intend to 
say, ‘happy am I in having found out, 
after many painful adventures, a land of 
innocence and a people of humanity. I 
may rove into other climes, and converse 
with nations yet unknown; but where 
shall I meet a soul of such purity as that 
which resides in thy breast! Sure thou 
hast been nurtured by the bill of the 
Shin Shin, or sucked the breast of the 
provident Gin Hiung. The melody of 
thy voice could rob the Chong Fou of 
her whelps, or inveigle the Boh that 
lives in the midst of the waters.’” 


Or his interview with the fair Virtuoso, 
who is so amusingly astonished at his 
depreciation of her Chinese temple, 
and compliments herself with gravity 


on the exalted philosophy which en- 
abled her to support existence after 
the crash of half a dozen porcelain 
dragons on the hearthstone ? Or the 
tragical history of faithless Hansi ? 
Or—or but we will fly a hundred 
other seducing morceaux, and take 
refuge with thee, Beau Tibbs! With 
thee evermore vainly saluting the un- 
responding great, and evermore bor- 
rowing the unpaid haif-crown! More 
than once have we met thee (altered, 
it is true, in such external changes as 
thine idol, Fashion, doth command,) in 
our wanderings through this worldl 
labyrinth ; for thou art not dead while 
human nature liveth : but where, oh 
where shalt thou find another biogra- 
pher to pen thy modish dialogues with 
equal accuracy, or to fix so vividly on 
the canvass of imagination thy perked 
up features and thine ever shabby, yet 
still imperishable raiment ? 


The gentle morality and winning 
satire of the “Citizen of the World,” 
is embodied with a power more forcible, 
because aided by the attractions of a 
more complicated and affecting story, 
and, we may add, is more completely 
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universalized to all capacities and 
tastes, in the greatest of Goldsmith’s 
works—certainly his greatest work in 
prose—the immortal “ Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Criticism is not always super- 
fluous where it but echoes the decision 
of the public; for its more pleasing 
office is ever, not to controvert, but to 
justify and strengthen it. Yet even 
this happier task of discovering or 
heightening beauties becomes unneces- 
sary in a style so clear as to leave 
nothing to explore. The “Vicar of 
Wakefield” is, we believe, the most 
popular novel in the language ; nor is 
it likely to forfeit its reputation by any 
alterations of society; for had it been 
transmitted to us in “hard rock Greek,” 
(as Locke calls it in a passage of ex- 
ulting sarcasm,) and, unlike its ancient 
brethren, had escaped the usual mar- 
tyrdom of elucidation that darkens, 
and emendation that depraves,—had 
it formed, for instance, the Ethiopica 
of that most worthy old romancer, 
Heliodorus of Emessa—its descriptions 
would really be to this day not much 
less intelligible (still supposing it safe 
from the commentators,) than they are 
actually felt to be by every class of read- 
ers: for, though delineating temporary 
modes of society, its delineations are 
of permanent interest, its pathos and 
its humor being founded upon princi- 
ples that are in their essence perpetual, 
and which are always easily disen- 
tangled from their merely external 
dress of transitory manners. It is a 
question of some interest in criticism 
—which of two describers bids fairer 
for perpetuity, one of whom depicts a 
peculiar aspect of social existence 
with power and accuracy—as Scott, in 
his Ivanhoe, or his Old Mortality; 
and the other of whom, with the same 
force, presents us with man himself, 
independent (as much as a story will 
admit,) of all the peculiarities of any 
sindividual age or country—as Shak- 
speare has done in his Hamlet, and 
may with truth be said to have done 
in many of his other plays. The one 
seems to have the better eye, the 
other the deeper judgment ; the one 
to be a painter more correct in the 
costume and grouping of his figures, 
the other in the naked proportions of 
the man. But, however the point of 
comparison be decided, there can be 
no question that the palm of highest 
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excellence belongs to him who attains 
the object of both at once; and who, 
speaking two simultaneous languages, 
makes one intelligible wherever man 
has learned to recognize himself, and 
the other appreciable, with equal force, 
by such readers as have learned to 
recognize those special manifestations 
of the human heart which have emerged 
under uncommon circumstances and in 
peculiar conjunctures, or have even 
extended (the results of Christianity 
are an example) through a long course 
of ages, when occasioned by the 
agency of permanent principles, and 
thus partaking in the durability of 
their cause. Assuredly: this merit 
belongs to Goldsmith’s exquisite fiction. 
The Vicar is a sage, and he is also a 
Christian sage. He would be acknow- 
ledged and honoured among Pagans, 
yet is he preeminently a Christian 
pastor ; the incorruptible Fabricius of 
rural life, yet was he animated by 
feelings which Fabricius could never 
understand ; a Phocion in misfortune, 
yet could not Phocion enter into the full 
spirit of his sublime adversity. Wisdom 
—which is Virtue working by Intel- 
lect—he possessed in common with the 
sages of all times ; and yet how much 
is there in which even Socrates falls 
below the Vicar of Wakefield! 

But to construct vague personifica- 
tions of imaginary excellence, to soar 
in conception into those altitudes of 
etherial purity in which our frail hu- 
manity is perhaps not capable of 
breathing, to heap together an incon- 
sistent aggregate of perfections, and 
stamp with the name of a single indi- 
vidual, an extravagant combination of 
the best qualities of all,—this is a 
task as easy as any other abandonment 
of the restraints of nature and proba- 
bility, and almost as unprofitable as most 
of them. It is not, therefore, the mere 
virtues of the Vicar of Wakefield that 
move our admiration of the conceiver 
and describer of such a character ; but 
it is the critical propriety of the whole 
—the harmonizing skill of adaptation 
by which the loftiest qualities are fitted 
into each other in the structure of such 
a mind—the tranquillity which reigns 
between the rival provinces of the firm 
virtues and the mild, the softness as 
well as strength, which bids us love 
while we admire—the very weaknesses 
that are virtues in disguise, or that 


soften down to the tone of daily life 
and reconcile to the level of humanity 
the brightness and the elevation of an 
excellence otherwise too exalted for 
man. Our national prejudices—pre- 
judices that virtue never disowns— 
complete the spell; for, over all the 
depiction of the hero of the tale, and 
his patriarchal domestic government, 
there spreads the sweet colouring of 
English rural life; the scented meua- 
dows of an English landscape mingle 
their hues and odours with the graver 
moral associations of the tale, and we 
feel prouder of our country when we 
feel that the character of the pastor 
and his people is essentially and pecu- 
liarly of British growth. From the 
introductory chapter, opening with the 
calm equability of his prosperity, to that 
scene—perhaps the most sublime in 
the range of prose fiction—where the 
majestic patience of the servant of God 
awes or wins to piety the scoffing 
tenants of a prison, there is a some 
thing interfused through every page 
which belongs preeminently to Eng- 
land. The cure of a French parish 
could not have had the Vicar’s domes- 
tic affections ; the minister of a Swiss 
congregation would have been without 
his peculiar temptations; the comfort 
that surrounds his rustic paradise is 
certainly not Irish; and he has, per- 
haps, too much refinement and too 
little pedantry for the pastor of a Ger- 
man village as secluded from society. 
The latter characteristic ennobles him 
above ordinary depictions of his class, 
The Vicar of Wakefield is no Parson 
Adams. Both delineations are, indeed, 
admirable, but their merit is distinct. 
Fielding’s hero is a caricature, though 
a gentle one, and may, perhaps, be 
said to form a mean between our Vicar 
and the Dominie Sampson of Sir 
Walter Scott, But the excellence of 
Goldsmith’s portrait is its absence of 
every trait of caricature or excess, its 
exaltation perpetually secured without 
exaggeration, its being evermore within 
the Timits of possible nature while 
raised beyond the sphere of common 
experience. 

This beautiful elevation, never pro- 
duced at the expense of fidelity to 
nature, pervades the whole story. The 
Vicar’s wife, though vulgar-minded in 
external manner, has a soul capable of 
that uncomplaining endurance, and 
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that passive fortitude of resolved suf- 
fering which is the sublimity of female 
virtue. “*‘ Where, cried I, ‘ where are 
my little ones?” ‘They are burned to 
death in the flames, said my wife 
calmly, ‘and I will die with them.” 
And the noble-hearted blunderer, poor 
Moses! What high philosophic prin- 
ciple, and what severe integrity is com- 
bined with all the boy’s unsuspicious 
disbelief in the chicanery of mankind ; 
giving a grandeur to his inexperience, 
and teaching us to look with pity on 
our own dear-bought knowledge, while 
we smile at his ignorance! And be- 
trayed Olivia, resigned to a gentle de- 
spair, trilling her mournful song of 
subdued and pensive sorrow,* and the 
eccentric honesty of the grave humor- 
ist, Burchell—and the adventurous 
wanderer who moralizes and starves 
through Europe—and those two super- 
fine ladies with the interminable names 
—and their degraded patron, the 
Satan of this rural Eden—have not all 
these “beings of the mind, not of clay,” 
entered into a sort of secondary 
reality? Are we not prepared to 
admit their more than fancied vita- 
lity, and, in their case preeminently, 
to adopt the pleasant supposition of 
the novelist who, placing all the phan- 
toms of fiction in the lunar regions, 
gifts with actual life these people of 
the imagination ?+ And the impres- 
sion is surely not less beneficial than 
vivid. In truth, it is a book which, 
beyond most others, enriching the re- 
flective soul with a happy spirit of 
‘tenderness for buman error, and sym- 
pathy with human virtue, teaches it to 
derive from experience wisdom, and, 
in the profound words of a greater 
poet than Goldsmith, 


** To look on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad musie of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue.” 

The pramatic powers of Goldsmith 
—for our restricted space warns us to 
leave a too seductive topic—were not 

verhaps of the very highest order. Yet 
fis plays are a valuable accession to our 
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stage literature. They do not fall below 
Cumberland or Cibber in plot or cha- 
racter, while they surpass the former 
in liveliness of humour, and the latter 
in preservation of decorum. The 
Goodnatured Man echoes to us the 
light laugh of Moliére oftener than 
any play in our language. It brings 
before us that sustained impersonation 
of definite peculiarities in which the 
great comic poet of France delighted ; 
and which, though we can never consi- 
der it the highest path of the art, yet 
gives opportunity for a more direct 
and a more immediately effective play 
of humour than the exact copies of the 
mixed humanity of actual life which 
Shakspeare usually loves to present. 
When not man, but a quality of man 
clothed in human attributes, is exhi- 
bited on the stage, much of the reality 
of nature must of course be sacrificed 
to the prominent display of that quality; 
and as all the inferior characters are 
ordered with a view to the development 
of that selected peculiarity, the sacrifice 
is in a great measure extended through 
the entire piece. Such ure preeminently 
the comedies of Ben Jonson; such, 
in resolute adherenee to predeter- 
mined system, are the greatest plays 
of Joanna Baillie; such are the very 
best of Moliére; and such, with proba- 
bly a judicious estimation of his own 
powers, was the best which Goldsmith 
has given us. There is, indeed, one 
obvious advantage in this partial view 
of human qualities: the humour which 
it elicits is rapidly intelligible, it can- 
not be mistaken or unperceived, and 
the reader or hearer, in being let into 
the secret of the master-passion of the 
hero, possesses a key which opens his 
way into the purport of the whole 
drama. He does not know the plot, 
but he knows the direction it must 
take; and if he has not an accurate 
view of the line of march on which the 
characters are to proceed in the story, 
he yet can easily calculate what ob- 
stacles are likely to impede or facilities 
to accelerate their progress. The Miser 
must oppose all that threatens his 
wealth; the Inconstant must suffer for 


* Two stanzas which exemplify as forcibly as any in the whole compass of Gold- 
smith’s verse, that union of simplicity in expression, with, so to speak, elaborated 
sentiment, which gave so exquisite a charm to his poetry. 


+ Mr. E. S. Barrett, in the Preface to his amusing « Heroine. 
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his multitude of caprices; the Hypo- 
crite must succeed for a time in his 
triumphant duplicity, and be ulti- 
mately punished; the Goodnatured 
Man must be taught for a time the 
consequences of his amiable folly, and 
be ultimately rewarded. And it is not 
only the course of the plot that is thus 
secured from inconvenient perplexity, 
but every gleam of humour subservient 
to the principal purpose brightens with 
an additional illumination reflected 
from the full light in which that pur- 
pose is placed. Hence there are, in 
point of fact, no plays more universally 
popular than those which present a 
section of human character for analysis, 
and which, leaving the rest of the min- 
gled mass of motives and principles 
sunk in the shade, invite us to contem- 
plate one propensity or passion ex- 
alted to a prominence beyond nature, 
and disposed in stronger relief from the 
depression of all around it. And this, 
as it is a task easier to the reader, is 
also, we believe, a task more readily 
mastered by the author of a drama. In 
the other case, his difficulty is to pre- 
vent confusion, and to concentrate at- 
tention from its wanderings over the 
wide extent of possible character; in 
the case before us, to prevent mono- 
tony, and keep the attention from slum- 
bering inactively over a system of mo- 
tives too confined und undiversified. 
In the former instance, the mind is apt 
to be puzzled by variety; in the latter, 
to be lulled by sameness. But in all 
the arts it is easier to rise from a single 
idea into many than to condense mul- 
tiplicity to unity. In painting, it is a 
younger and feebler inspiration to de- 
sign, and it requires a less matured 
sensibility to apprehend, a single pre- 
dominant figure or group of figures, 
with the rest of the composition subor- 
dinate, than to impress a vast and har- 
monizing mass with a common expres- 
sion, or to perceive the expression so 
imprinted: and in music, for one com- 
poser who can breathe an uniform 
spirit over the successive strains of a 
whole concerto, for one hearer who 
can recognize that grand pervading 
identity, how many composers and 
hearers can expand the primary idea 


of a single air into all the fantastic 
evolutions of a thousand variations! 
Guided by a great leading thought, 
the mind of the receiver can retreat 
perpetually for illustration to the fun- 
damental purport of the entire; while 
that of the creator can make its very 
divergencies auxiliary to its main ef- 
fect. On the part of the former, the 
offices of attention in each case are not 
unlike the processes of natural science. 
In the one—that is, in those closer 
transcripts of reality where no parti- 
cular passion is the basis of the drama 
—he derives from a congregation of 
facts by a sort of analysis the moral 
truths of the ‘piece for himself; much 
as we collect prudential maxims from 
experience in the course of common 
life: in the other—that is, in the plays 
of a single prominent stile is 
taught this instruction in the way of 
ae by the author, who assumes 
the place of a theatrical lecturer, and 
selects this portion of character for his 
dramatic “demonstration.” It is not 
wonderful that almost universal pre- 
ference should attend that class of 
comedy which, in a case where few 
seek anything beyond temporary occu- 
pation, so powerfully assists imagina- 
tion to realize its conceptions, and so 
pleasingly relaxes attention to the tone 
of enjoyment. 

But Goldsmith’s comedy resembles 
Moliére not solely in the plan upon 
which it is constructed. A very similar 
slayfulness of humour gives vivacity to 
both. Moliére would have been proud 
of the conception* and execution of 
the character of Croaker. And there 
is a respect in which we think our 
countryman has the advantage over the 
illustrious dramatist to whom we com- 
pare him. It is in the art of touching 
other feelings besides those which are 
the peculiar object of the comic in- 
ventor. The great characteristic of 
Goldsmith's humour is its pathetic 
yower, No man ever made mankind 
ook so pensively. Like the music 
of his country, there is a dash of me- 
lancholy in his merriest moods. He 
jests in a philosophic vein. Through all 
his compositions there runs a strong 
infusion of the saddened yet not dis- 


* The conception, however, was not wholly Goldsmith’s. He confessed that 
he had partly moulded Croaker out of Johnson’s Suspirius. Rambler, No, 59. 
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contented spirit of his own heart. In 
the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” the work intu 
which he threw his soul most earnestly, 
this spirit is most discernible; but in 
the two comedies, and more especially 
in the admirable one which we have 
been noticing, it is also revealed as 
much as the nature of the drama will 
permit. In short, the “ philosophic 
vagabond” is never wholly absent; the 
thoughtful humorist, whose erratic 
temperament hovers between the smile 
and the sigh, and finds almost equal 
motive for each in all the common 
circumstances of life. His range of 
characters was probably not great; 
and an observing critic will detect 
repetitions even in the few he has 
given us. It is known that he at- 
tempted tragedy ;* and, while we 
doubt not his success to a certain point, 
had he persevered vigorously in the 
pursuit, we cannot believe that he 
would ever have stood in the first or 
the second rank of tragic writers. He 
would not have been inferior to Rowe, 
but he would not have approached 
Otway. His powers of descriptive 
eloquence were great; but he never 
mastered—we doubt he ever could 
have mastered—the condensed expres- 
siveness of dialogue, which appropriates 
character in a single stroke, or the 
stern strength of conception and reso- 
lute purpose which bears the intellect 
on triumphantly to the development of 
a great tragedy. 

It is as a POET, in the more restricted 
significance of the term, that the world 
thinks oftenest of Goldsmith. The 
character of his poetry makes it uni- 
versal. He is one of those who belong 
to no school or sect; and accordingly 
his merits have never been much ex- 
aggerated or depreciated by the fervour 
of controversial zeal. His skilful ap- 
peals to common feelings and associa- 
tions, and the art with which he ap- 
pears so devotedly natural, win him 
admirers in every class. He has little 
to dread from malevolent criticism; for 
no power of misrepresentation can dis- 
tort what is so simple, no force of sar- 
casm can ridicule what is sounaffectedly 
true. Standing midway between the 


conciseness of the older poetical school 
of Pope, and the high-wrought feeling 
of our modern masters, he thus may be 
said to form a point of union for tastes 
the most opposed. His is the most 
refined expression of the spirit which 
some of our cotemporary critics would 
consider as superseded in descriptive 
verse; as if anything so faithful to 
nature, and so exquisitely wrought out 
of its selectest manifestations could ever 
be superseded, or as if the labours of 
Crabbe and of Campbell and of Byron 
himself in our own day, have not 
proved that the power of wielding the 
old heroic couplet as an instrument of 
description, is not buried with their 
poetical ancestors. Are not the Cor- 
sair and the Island, are not the Plea- 
sures of Hope and the Theodric, are 
not the inimitable Tales of the Hall, 
worthy of being received as links in 
the chain which binds us to those elder 
times of verse? and are not their 
creators meet 3¢deuxe to transmit, as 
in the torch-race of old, to after ages, 
the burning light of successive genius 
which the author of the Deserted 
Village left inextinct when he passed 
away from the scene of his toils? The 
passion for reducing all poetical 
writers to a classification of ages and 
schools, is really as injurtous to sound 
criticism, as the similar rage for system 
among theancient philosophers of nature 
proved totheir physical science. Thede- 
velopments of imaginative genius pur- 
sue laws of their own which will refuse 
to be amenable to these arbitrary ar- 
rangements. And we may well be 
convinced that while the English lan- 
guage lasts, and whatever “school” 
arise, that measure and style will not 
be neglected in its poetry, which dis- 
plays the strength and variety of our 
vocabulary in a perfection which we 
confess we have not seen in many in- 
stances attained without their aid. It is 
not unworthy of remark that Words- 
worth himself, who certainly holds ahigh 
rank, if not the highest, among the 
founders of the style usually contrasted 
with that of Pope and his followers, in 
one of his earlier works, was a close 
and not an unsuccessful imitator of Gold- 


* A tragedy was one of his earliest efforts. It was shown to Richardson, who 
perhaps discouraged the author from completing it; for it was never finished. 
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smith. His “ Descriptive Sketches,” 
published in 1793, are obviously the 
production of a mind in which the ca- 
dences of the “ Traveller” still dwelt, 
and in which its cast of thought was 
not forgotten.* 

Goldsmith’s verse cannot perhaps be 
said to aim high, but what it aims at it 
thoroughly attains. He was no 
aspirant after the glaring novelties of 
a specious and boastful originality ; 
but seems to have been fully convinced 
that new varieties of poetical form 
were unnecessary or dangerous, and 
that the most available moods of that 
mighty lyre—our noble English ver- 
nacular—had been sufficiently tried, 
authenticated, and established by the 
practice of its loftiest masters. His 
object was not to open new channels of 
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verse, but to fill the old with a clear, 
copious, and vigorous stream of thought. 
It is in this spirit that he tells us that 
“ the greatest danger to poetry is in the 
mistaken efforts of the learned to im- 
prove it. What criticisms have we 
not heard of late in favor of blank 
verse, and Pindaric odes, chorusses, 
anapests, and iambics, alliterative care, 
and happy negligence! Every absur- 
dity has a champion to defend it.” The 
chief improvement which he seems to 
flatter himself with having effected, is 
the pruning of those redundant epi- 
thets with which he considered Gray 
and Mason to have enfeebled the poe- 
tical composition of the day. He 
endeavoured to build the structure of 
his versification with that cunning 
masonry of aptly fitted material, where 


* We need not go farther than the followiag description of the enjoyments of the 
rambling tourist, near the commencement of the poem :— 


No gains too cheaply earned his fancy cloy, 

Though every passing zephyr whispers joy ; 

Brisk toil alternating with ready ease, 

Feeds the clear current of his sympathies. 

For him sod seats the cottage door adorn, 

And peeps the far off spire his evening bourne! 

Dear is the forest frowning o’er his head, 

And dear the velvet green-sward to his tread. 

Moves there a cloud o’er mid-day’s flaming eye ? 

Upwards he looks, “and calls it luxury ;” &c. &c. 
* * + + 

With bashful fear no cottage children steal 

From him, a brother at the cottage meal; 

His humble looks no shy restraint impart, 

Around him plays at will the virgin heart. 

While unsuspended wheels the village dance 

The maidens eye him with enquiring glance ; 

Much wondering what sad stroke of crazing care, 

Or desperate love, could lead a wanderer there, 


Those who prefer to detect imitation in its more private recesses, will compare 
the use of the personal pronoun in the passage imediately following the above— 


Me, lured by hope its sorrows to remove, 
A heart that could not much itself approve, &c. 


with the corresponding lines in the Traveller— 


But me, not destin’d such delights to share, 

My prime of life in wandering spent, and care, 
Impell’d, with steps unceasing to pursue 

Some fleeting good that mocks me with the view. 


Wordsworth’s poem is indeed far inferior to its finished and beautiful model; but 
Wordsworth was then young, nor had his muse yet learned that it was her high 
destiny to shine by no borrowed light: or rather—as it was imagined in one of the 
ancient philosophies, that all the starry fires were originally imbibed and condensed 
from the igneous sphere above and around them—that it is the prerogative of genius, 
even though it should at first borrow its flame from the glories that encompass it, to 
glitter for ever after by self-sustained and independent effulgence. 
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every inch is equally solid, and where 
no cement of poorer stuff is required to 
fill up crevices. He carried this notion 


so far as to presume to declare himself 


better pleased with Gray’s Elegy in 
such a form as this— 


The curfew tolls the knell of day, 
The lowing herd winds o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his way, 
And 





The impatience of the narrator, 
(Cradock) interrupted the last line, 
and secured us from a completion of the 
profanation. Goldsmith’s beautiful 
ballad “ The Hermit,” is his most 
perfect realization of thetheory of which 
this instance isa hyperbolical distortion. 

In the Traveller, Goldsmith has ex- 
pressed, in verse of unequalled grace, 
the philosophy of man and of society, 
which in other forms pervades his 
entire writings. The doctrine he dis- 
closes in this poetical survey, is the 
basis of all that strain of universal 
tolerance and moderation which con- 
stituted the whole extent of his poli- 
tical and moral views. And doubtless 
it is no bad philosophy. The great 
principle, that happiness is not to be 
sought in external circumstance but 
in the purity of the mind, that in 
Pope’s pregnant words, “’tis no where 
to be found or every where ;” and that 
this happiness—far more independent 
of peculiarities of government or laws 
than we are apt to imagine—each social 
community attempts to attain by the 
exclusive pursuit of some favourite 
principle which invariably, by being 
urged to excess, brings on national 
declension ; this doctrine, understood 
in the privileged latitude of poetry, is 
unquestionably true. In these days of 
public spirit, when moderation is apt 
to be styled pusillanimity, we have little 
doubt that the part of the theory which 
tends to discourage political interference 
is rejected by many with scorn. The 
Montesquieus of the ale-house, who 
lecture upon the rights of the people, 
with brains as muddy as their beverage, 
visit it with their august disapproval. 
It is in vain to tell them that the 
government “works well”—we beg par- 
don for the obsolete idiom—if they 
are not permitted to see the effects in 
their causes, to scrutinize the springs of 
the machinery, and to exercise their 
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critical discrimination in a cataract of 
universal censure. They feel in pretty 
good health, it is true, and the shop is 
thriving ; but then with such a tyranny 
above them, they know they ought to 
feel uaconffortable ; and who shall 
dare question their right to be un- 
happy? If they please to enjoy the 
rapture of shuddering at the rapacity 
of a despotic aristocracy and a ple- 
thoric church, and the ruin of the 
nation, that has for centuries been 
breathing its last beneath the pressure 
of both ; who is so cruel as to deprive 
the dear drunken inartyrs, staggering 
under the fervour of patriotism and 
porter, of their luxury of discon- 
tent? Really, from the very force of 
stating their case, we begin to sym- 
pathize with it ; and we should indeed 
lament that the influence of our poet 
should have been exerted to abridge 
such refined enjoyments, if there were 
any fear of his ever being read by the 
sagacious statists in question: or of 
their intellects (in our day at least) 
ever condescending to sink to the 
pages of Goldsmith, from the study of 
those two profound journals with the 
astronomical designations which each 
successive day enlighten our political 
firmament. For Goldsmith had a 
cowardly notion, that as long as the 
weight of government does not press 
on individuals, they may seni all 
trouble about the secret involutions of 
its mechanism. Yet let us do justice 
to the dastard, and dog as he is, give 
him a chance of his life. He did not 
conceive that if a government first per- 
petrated public robbery, and then con- 
nived at its continuation, because 
afraid of the gang with whom they 
were sworn to fellowship—that if after 
neutralizing by one measure the legi- 
timate influeuce of an integral part of 
the constitution, they then hired a pri- 
vileged parliamentary ruffian to sneer 
down its very existence—that in such 
a case of flagrant and unparalleled 
malversation as this, if such should 
ever occur, silence was the only duty 
of the subject. No, in such a case 
he would have felt that the primary 
instinct of self-preservation impelled 
Property to speak out against public 
Piracy. So that after all, perhaps our 
poet may still find some pardon from 
the lovers of aggregate meetings ; and 
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the patriotic journals which bid them 
be noisy when unmolested and mute 
under a chain of insults, may perhaps 
be sometimes superseded by the pueri- 
lities of a ninny like Goldsmith. But 
more than enough of them and of their 
oracles ! 

Howeverthe philosophy of The Tra- 
veller may be praised or censured, there 
is, we presume, little dispute about the 
poetry. There has seldom been so 
much lively and varied description 
comprised ii 80 small a space, and or- 
namented with moral associations so 
touching and true. The plan was for- 
tunate, in allowing a liberal choice of 
all the results of travelled experience, 
and the diversification of scene in the 
poem isaccompanied by a proportioned 
diversification of its spirit. The fault of 
exuberance in the painting of natural 
scenery, which is perhaps the most se- 
ductive temptation to error in this class 
of compositions, is very ably avoided, 
and “pure description” never “ holds 
the place of sense.” Often antithetical, 
its passages seldom sparkle with the 
icy glitter of other poets, but with a ray 
that warms as well as illumines ; and 
the benevolent spirit of the author is 
never sacrificed to that ostentation of 
satirical power, in pursuit of which so 
many accomplished writers have aban- 
doned the merit of being useful for the 
reputation of being formidable. Gold- 
smith had a wonderful art of concealing 
the labour under its results, of hiding 
the poet in the poem. In reading 
Pope we can almost see the wit in its 
study, his eye kindling over each suc- 
ceeding brilliancy, and his judgment 
purposely relinquishing the natural ex- 

yression of thought for that polished 
brevity of which no man ever was so 
perfect a master ; but Goldsmith’s lines 
suggest to us rather the contemplative 
mourner uttering his fancies in words 
that form themselves almost without an 
effort into rich and melodious verse. 
He does not seem to demand our ad- 
miration, but to insinuate himself into 
our sympathy. Of poems which most 
of our readers probably know by heart, 
it would be superfluous to criticise the 
separate parts. The merits of the 
Traveller were recognized by nine large 
editions in the period of eight years. 
Fox classed it among the chef d’ euvres 
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of English poetry, and the passage 
which describes Britain and the British 
character (opening with the sudden 
transition so often admired) was seen 
to draw tears from Johnson. 


Yet, even the Traveller had not 
shewn the perfection which Gold- 
smnith’s genius was capable of attaining. 
It remained for him still to present 
to his countrymen a poem which 
contains a more accurate portraiture 
of nature in one of its sweetest 
phases, a more profound pathos, and a 
more exquisite selection of affecting 
images, than any production of its class 
in this or in any other language. The 
political views which are embodied in 
the Deserted Village are indeed similar 
to those of the Traveller ; but the sub- 
ject allowed of those minuter touches 
which confer on ita higher polish, and, 
by the verisimilitude of the depiction, 
a more lasting power over the affections. 
Could there be more of pathetic force 
conveyed in a single incidental cireum- 
stance than in the description of one 
dismantled spot, as being a place 

“* Where once the garden smil’d, 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild.” 


Few who rise from the perusal of the 
poem will be inclined to rate Cumber- 
land’s criticism of its author as very 
correct,either in principle or application. 
“ That he was a poet,” says this lively 
but superficial writer, “there is no 
doubt, but the paucity of his verses 
does not allow us to rank him in that 
high station where his genius might 
have carried him. There must be bulk, 
variety, and grandeur of design to con- 
stitute a first-rate poet. The Deserted 
Village, Traveller, and Hermit, are 
all specimens, beautiful as such, but 
they are only birds’ eggs on a string, 
and eggs of small birds too. One 
great magnificent whole must be ac- 
complished before we can pronounce 
the maker to be the éranrns. Pope 
himself never earned this title by any 
work of magnitude but his Homer, and 
that beinga translation, only constituted 
him an accomplished versifier.” Is it 
necessary to supply any answer to such 
criticism as this? It amounts to no 
more than reminding us that Gold- 
smith is not a Shakspeare ora Milton ; 
for the discussion of his claim to the 
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name of Poet is but a question of words, 
and if we first arbitrarily confine the 
designation to such minds as these, of 
course it will follow, irresistibly, that 
Goldsmith has no right to receive it. 
But when the critic includes him in the 
same category as Pope, and involves 
him in a similar censure, the admirers 
of Goldsmith will, we believe, be quite 
satisfied, or flattered, with any verdict 
of condemnation whick is shared with 
the author of the Essay on Man. 
Goldsmith indeed wrote little poetry, 
and projected no vast works of verse. 
Nay, we will admit that there are few 
writers who repeat themselves oftener ; 
so that the actual quantity of his pro- 
ductions, by the process of rejecting 
iterations, might be still farther di- 
minished. Many of the moral reflections 
of his Traveller and Deserted Village, 
oceur in the Citizen of the World, 
the Vicar of Wakefield, and his miscel- 
laneous Essays ; and some of the orna- 
mental images in both the poems occur 
not only in his own writings, but in 





those of preceding authors.* Yet with 
all these abatements there will remain 
enough of excellence in the little vo- 
lume of his verse to entitle him to the 
first rank among the poets of his day, 
and to a place which, in all its peculi- 
arities of intellectual character, could 
unquestionably be filled by no other 
poet in the annals of our literary history. 

He died in the midst of a triumphant 
course. Every year that he lived would 
have added to his reputation. There 
is assuredly no symptom of decadence 
in the picturesque pages of his last 
work, the History of Animated Nature : 
a book which, not possessing indeed the 
character of authority only to begranted 
to faithful reports of personal obser- 
vation, is yet unequalled for clearness 
of expression and all the charms of a 
most graceful style. Northcote tells 
us that he had just begun a novel before 
his death; and a second Vicar of 
Wakefield may have been buried in 
the tomb of Goldsmith. 

The moral characteristics of the man 


* The fine couplet in the opening passage of the Traveller, 


Still to my brother turns with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain— 


is apparently anticipated by Cibber ;—* When I am with Florimel, it (my heart) 
still your prisoner—it only draws a longer chain after it ;’—and certainly by himself 
in the Citizen of the World, « The ties that bind me to my native country and you 
are still unbroken ; by every remove I only drag a greater length of chain.” There 
is a pretty idea in one of his essays, where enlarging on the advantages of the restric- 
tions of rhyme in poetry, he tells us that “ Fancy like a fountain plays highest by 
diminishing the aperture.” Did he derive this thought from the following neat verses 
of M. de la Faye? 

De la contrainte rigoureuse 

Ou Yesprit semble reserré, 

Il regoit cette force heureuse 

Qui I eléve au plus haut degre. 

Telle dans les canaux pressée, 

Avec plus de force élancée 

L’onde s’éleve dans les airs, &c. 


They may be seen praised and vindicated in Voltaire’s preface to his QEdipe. But 
We shun the easy task of imputing plagiarisms. There are those, we doubt aot, 
Who would term the elegy on Mrs. Blaize a scandalous larceny, because 


The king himself has followed her 
When she has walked before, 

is forestalled in Shakespeare ; 

Pandar. Do not you follow the young lord Paris ? 

Servant. Ay, Sir, when he goes before me! Troil. & Cress. II. i. 

But we do not sympathize in the perpetual advertisements of stolen goods with 
which some of our modern journals abound. We will never condescend to edit a 
Parnassian Hue and Cry. 
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are known to the world. Garrick em- 
ployed the licensed exaggeration of 
satire when he styled him a “scholar, 
rake, Christian, dupe, gambler, and 
poet ;” but there is much more truth 
inthe catalogue than would be suffi- 
cient to keep the falsehood in counte- 
nance. His early wanderings, vague 
and aimless, had never gained him 
admission into any valuable foreign 
society ; and, accordingly, they had 
given him little practical experience. 
Virtues uncorrupted, and faults uncor- 
rected, he returned as he went; and 
his subsequent life as a professed author 
was not calculated to supply the defi- 
ciencies of his youth. But amid all his 
errors, let us never forget the deep and 
unvarying attachment of Goldsmith to 
his country and his family ; the attach- 
ment that dictated his memorable reply 
to the duke—then earl—of Northum- 
berland, (who had sent for the poet 
to apprise him of his unsolicited readi- 
ness to promote his interests by any 
means in his power)—that “he had a 
brother, a clergyman in Ireland, who 
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stood in need of help!” And let us 
not forget that many of his faults arose 
from those very susceptibilities which 
lay at the root of his genius. A genius 
so tender and touching in its written 
results is seldom an accession to the 
real happiness of its gifted possessor. 
Fixed upon ideal excellencies it sees 
the mixed character of human life with 
discontent ; stimulating the imagination 
to preposterous hopes it makes disap- 
pointments at once more frequent and 
more acute ; and magnifying supposed 
wrongs to undue importance, it per- 
petually swells momentary vexations 
into permanent resentments, and thus, 
by an ingenuity in self-annoyanee, finds 
in imaginary insults real misfortune. 
Truly and finely has Goethe written in 
his exquisite “ Torquato Tasso”-—-which 
is perhaps the most pathetic description 
ever drawn of the maladies of this 
over- wrought sensibility. 
Thou dost not to the pictured martyr grudge 
The golden radiance round his hairless head, 
And where the laurel wreath appears to thee, 
*Tis more a sign of sorrow than of joy! 


SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF EDWARD LASCELLES, GENT. 


Cuap. XXIII. 


NAPLES. 


Meminisse juvabit.— Virgil. 


“See Naples and die!” was once 
remarked by some dreamy tourist, and 
every vain Neapolitan caught the echo 
up; “ See Naples and live as long as 
you can to enjoy it,” is the maxim 
which I would recommend in prefer- 
ence, to the attention of my readers, 

Naples is, indeed, a place where one 
may be truly said to awaken to a full 
consciousness of existence. The balmy 
air laden with the fragrance of the 
orange, the citron, and the myrtle ; the 
magnificent landscapes that present 
themselves on every side, in all those 
varieties of form and hue which the 
pencils of Claude, or Titian, or Salva- 
tor loved to pourtray ; the interesting 
remains of antiquity which recall the 
names and the deeds of “ the mighty 
men of Rome,” and fill the memory 
with the enchanting imaginings of 
Homer and Virgil ; all this, added to 
the delightful society, which may be 


said to consist of the gay and the 
talented of almost every nation, form 
a combination of attractions not per- 
haps to be equalled in any other corner 
of the earth. 

With so much to see and so much 
to enjoy, it may be supposed that dur- 
ing my stay at Naples my time was 
fully occupied. In the society of my 
kind French friends I visited every spot 
pleasing for its beauty, or interesting 
for its antiquity. With them I wan- 
dered through the now deserted streets 
of the once populous Pompeii; and 
lingering among the ruins of its houses, 
its temples and its theatres, I wondered 
to think how like ourselves were the 
Romans of two thousand years ago. 
We treaded our way through streets 
which still bore the marks of the wheels 
by which they were traversed so many 
centuries ago ; we entered the shops 
on either side, and could almost fancy 
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that the bustling shopman would appear 
behind his counter to receive us. The 
signs of the different tradesmen hung 
over their doors ; and so similar were 
they to those of modern times, that 
had we not known we were at Pompeii 
we might have fancied ourselves in 
some deserted suburb of Naples itself. 
One of these insignia particularly at- 
tracted my attention. It was the sign 
of “ The Chequers,” the same in size 
and in form as that by which every 
dram-shop in London is now, and has 
for long, been designated. We passed 
through the doorway, the threshold of 
which was much worn, and showed 
that in its time it had been a place of 
frequent resort. Around the walls 
were ranged the shelves on which the 
flasks of liquor had stood, and up the 
centre of the area ran the counter, 
covered like those of the “ gin palaces” 
in the British metropolis with a slab of 
marble. Traces of spilled liquor which 
had gathered round the foot of the 
over filled glass, or which some trem- 
bling hand had shaken from the cup in 
conveying it to the lips, were still 
visible ; and perhaps the tidy hand of 
the priestess of the place was employed 
in wiping away those stains when she 
was overtaken by the dismal shower of 
ashes, and “death, like a statuary, 
modelled his victim.”” Further on were 
the barracks of the military, the walls 
covered with rude drawings and ill 
written names, which the hands of the 
soldiers had traced in their idle hours. 
In one street was the baker’s shop, in 
another the butcher’s stall ; and on the 
exterior walls of the public edifices 
were placarded bills announcing the 
performance that might be witnessed 
at the theatre in the evening, or inti- 
mating that a gladiatorial exhibition 
would be held at the amphitheatre on 
the morrow. Every thing around us, 
indeed, tended to realise the scene, 
and to annihilate, as it were, the two 
thousand years that had elapsed since 
the bill-sticker placarded his bills, and 
the dram-drinker quaffed his liquor. 

“ Here,” I remarked to my compa- 
nions, “we have an apt practical illus- 
tration of the maxim, that all things, 
save man are mutable. He is still the 
same; he eats, drinks, sleeps, goes 
to the play, and frequents the exhi- 
bition just as he did twenty centuries 
ago.” 

“ Yes,” 


replied Annette ; “ but 
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while in this city of the dead, I think 
we may extend the maxim from man to 
his dwelling place, and say that all 
things have suffered change, save man 
and Pompeii. 

“ I recolfect,” continued Rodolphe, 
“a beautiful illustration of this, which 
we owe, I think, to my countryman 
Charles Nodier. Suppose that a con- 
temporary of Augustus were to arise 
from the tomb and revisit his former 
dwelling place, with what wonder 
would he gaze around him. ‘ Place of 
my earthly habitation, he would ex- 
claim, ‘all hail. To thee alone of all 
the cities on earth has it been granted 
to defy the destroying hand of time, and 
to the minutest objects of my affections 
has the immunity beenextended! Here 
is my couch, there my favourite author. 
My paintings are still fresh as when the 
hand of the artist spread the colours 
on the wall. Come, let us perambulate 
the town ; let us visit the theatre. I 
recognise the very spot where I joined 
for the first time in the plaudits that 
hailed the splendid scenes of Terence 
and Euripides !’” 

It has been observed by the talented 
and classical Chateaubriand, in speaking 
of Pompeii, and while wandering 
through its ruins I was forcibly struck 
by the justice of the remark, that it is 
matter of regret that every thing was 
not left here exactly as it was found. 
Instead of removing the furniture, the 
implements of trade, the statues and 
other curiosities to the museum at 
Portici, they should be allowed to re- 
main in the very spots where they 
were discovered. oors, windows, 
floors and roofs should have been 
carefully restored to the buildings, in 
order to preserve those precious relics, 
and prevent the paintings on the pan- 
nels from being defaced. The city 
walls should have been rebuilt, the 
gates repaired, a guard of soldiers 
stationed within the barracks, and 
buildings erected for the residence of 
overseers and inspectors. What an 
additional pleasure would the tra- 
veller have derived had he found 
the rooms of the houses filled 
with their ancient furniture, the 
kitchens with all their  imple- 
ments of cookery, the cellars with 
their amphore of wine, the lady’s 
toilet with all its utensils and orna- 
ments of dress exactly in the same 
condition as when they were last used 
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by the Roman fair. As it is, Pompeii 
is the most attractive ruin in Italy. 
Had the course recommended by 
Chateaubriand been adopted, it would 
have been the most wonderful museum 
in the world. 

On the Vesuvian side of Naples we 
had much to see and much-to admire. 
We visited the Torre del Greco, 
so rich in antiquarian  associa- 
tions, and skirted round the base of 
the mountain, where the citron, and 
orange, and myrtle added fragrance to 
the air, and the vine wove its fantastic 
but graceful tracery over our heads ; 
we wandered up the banks of the 
romantic Sarno, and extended our ex- 
cursions far across the Campo Felice, 
almost to the very foot of the Appe- 
nines. But it was from the parties we 
made in the direction of Pozzuoli, 
the country which Homer and Virgil 
have sung, and where the tomb of the 
latter is still exhibited, that I derived 
the greatest gratification. With what 
a crowd of mingled feelings did I first 
gaze on the scene that presented itself 
when our boat bore us up into the bay 
of Baiw! What recollections did the 
prospect of this once most magnificent 
of cities, and still more beautiful of 
ruins recall! The country-house of 
Nero—the villa of Casar—the temples 
of Venus, and Mercury, and Diana— 
the Camere di Venere, where were 
celebrated the most secret and revolt- 
ing of mysteries—the magnificent 
baths—the luxurious domiciles of Ma- 
rius and Hortensius, and the splendid 
abode of Lucullus, where the monster 
Tiberius gave up his detested life ; all 
in succession brought to mind the 
most interesting events of Roman 
story, and tended to realize our ideas 
of Roman splendor. Here it was that 
“the mighty men” of Rome, her empe- 
rors, her generals, her senators, retired 
from the bustle of war and the in- 
trigues of politics, and gave themselves 
up to the indulgence of every prodigal 
pleasure which accumulated wealth 
and unbounded power could purchase. 
Situated in the most delightful climate 
in the world, and surrounded by a 
variety of the most enchanting land- 
scapes, this was the delicious retreat 
for which the goddess of love, with all 
her licentious train, deserted the shores 
of the golden Paphos. Nothing that 
could minister to pleasure or pamper 
luxury was wanting here ; the beauti- 
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ful and the gay of Rome crowded to 
the favourite retreat, and the very sea 
gave up its bed to make way for the 
stupendous piles of their palaces. 
Deep beneath the surtace of the pel- 
lucid waters may still be seen the 
pavements of their streets, the crumb- 
ling walls of their houses, and the 
broken fragments of their pillars, 

Let imagination but rebuild those 
sumptuous structures, repair those 
splendid baths, and restore to their 
original splendor those magnificent 
theatres, and fill them with all the 
beauty and nobility of Rome; let it 
but convert those miserable fishing- 
boats that ply across the bay, into gay, 
gilded barges, with sails of purple, 
and masts festooned with wreaths of 
flowers ; let it supply the soft strains 
of enchanting music, and fill the streets 
with the pompous processions of the 
priests of Diana, and scatter on the 
sandy beach, beneath tall promontories 
embowered in foliage, and crowned by 
the pillars and porticos of graceful 
temples, a few dancing groups of the 
gay votaries of pleasure, and some 
idea may be formed of what Baize was 
in the days of its grandeur, ere it was 
devastated by the fire and sword of 
Theoderic, and ere the ocean had as- 
serted its right to its ancient bed. 

Onward we passed; and scarcely 
had we left the splendid ruins of Baie 
behind, when new objects of interest 
presented themselves. We lingered 
on the rocky margin of Avernus, and 
recalled all the horrors of the Homeric 
machinery; we followed Aineas into 
the cave of the Cumzan Sybil; we 
traced the footsteps of Ulysses, and 
traversing the delicious Elysian Fields, 
beneath a canopy of tall mulberries 
and vine-supporting poplars, arrived at 
the banks of the Mare Morto. With 
what an inimitable effect of contrast 
has the imagination of the poets here 
ane within little more than an 

undred paces of each other, the 
abodes of the blest and the regions 
of the damned. On one side we 
could see the place where the three- 
headed Cerberus kept his watch, and 
where the dissolute Ixion whirled round 
with the revolutions of his inexorable 
wheel. Up the steep declivity of the 
opposing hill the ever-labouring Sisy- 
phus rolled his stone; immersed in 
the waters of the lake beneath us, 
stood the unfortunate Tantalus, the 
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fluid still shrinking from his parched 
and longing lips, and chained to a 
rock upon its margin, which we thought 
we could almost identify, lay the miser- 
able Tityus, with never-dying vultures 
gnawing at his heart. On the other 
side lay before us the spot where the 
shades of the blest were said to enjoy 
an endless felicity, wandering throug 
flower-enamelled valleys and by the 
side of murmuring brooks, amid the 
never-ceasing strains of the most deli- 
cious harmony. 

Farther on, we ascended the Pro- 
montory of Miseno, and enjoyed ano- 
ther enchanting view of the bay of 
Naples, with its lovely coast and vine- 
maturing islands; while beneath us 
lay the great Roman Pont of Tyrrhene 
sea, where the elder Pliny commanded 
the fleet at the time of the first erup- 
tion of Vesuvius. From the spot 
where we stood, we could trace the 
progress of that great man as he 
stretched across the bay to Stabie, 
where he was doomed to remain a 
victim to his daring attempt to pry 
into the mysteries of nature. 

The whole of this enchanting dis- 
trict indeed, whether considered sepa- 
rately as presenting a variety of the 
most magnificent landscapes, or taken 
in connexion with the numerous asso- 
ciations to which it gives rise, forms 
one of the most delightful spots to 
which the travaller can resort. [ never 
recall the excursions I made there, 
without experiencing the most pleas- 
ing reminiscences; 1 may say with 
truth, meminisse juvabit. 

But I will not detain the reader by 
recounting all the varied thoughts and 
feelings which crowded upon me on 
visiting the delightful neighbourhood, 
and which are interesting perhaps only 
to myself. If he have patience to ac- 
company me in a pedestrian excursion 
which [ made to Pestum, I promise 
to trouble him no more witb the lovely 
environs of Naples. 

The weather was peculiarly propi- 
tious for an excursion of the descrip- 
tion I contemplated; and having pre- 
vailed on two of my shipmates to join 
me, we packed up a few necessaries, 
such as we could carry without incon- 
venience, and fixed a day for starting 
on our trip. Many kind friends we 
had, who told us of the dangers we 
were likely to encounter from the nu- 
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merous banditti who infested the moun- 
tains ; and as we did not think it pru- 
dent altogether to reject the cautions 
we received, we armed ourselves as 
completely as our means would admit. 
Each of us packed up a supply of 
powder and bullets in his knapsack : 
one of my companions carried a 
double-barrelled gun—I provided my- 
self with a brace of Mortimer’s pistols ; 
and though the remaining middy was 
furnished with nothing but a huge 
stick, it required but a slight glance 
at the massive proportions and hercu- 
lean arm of the youth, to be satisfied 
that this weapon would be of no small 
service should we be _ unfortunate 
enough to come to close quarters. It 
is true, that so slenderly appointed, we 
could not expect to cope with the 
ferocious bands of marauders of whose 
daring and numbers we had heard so 
much ; but with the thoughtless ardour 
of young men, who laugh at difficulties 
and court danger for herself, we ima- 
gined that we would at least be 
enabled to make a formidable stand, 
and acquit ourselves in a way that 
would bring no discredit on the ser- 
vice. 

As we were all of us already well 
acquainted with the country that ex- 
tends between Naples and the banks 
of the Sarno, we hired a boat to 
convey us at once across the bay 
to Castel-a-mare, from whence we pur- 
posed to pass the beautiful chain of 
the Sorrentine Mountains to Amalfi. 

It was about three o’clock on the 
morning of the day appointed that 
we left the ship, and embarking in our 
little Neapolitan skiff, commenced our 
voyage. We had proceeded, I should 
think, about as far as the centre of the 
bay, when, in a pure Italian sky, un- 
obscured by a single rack of vapour, 
the glorious sun arose. Never did [| 
witness so magnificent a spectacle. I 
have seen the rise of the sun in man 
different quarters of the globe, bot 
upon the shore and in the wide ex- 
panse of the ocean, when not a speck 
of land was in view; but nowhere was 
the sight so magnificent as here. The 
resplendent disc emerged at once from 
its ocean-bed, preceded by no “ palé 
gradation,” ushered in by no grey 
twilight dawn. In an instant Capri, 
Ischia, Procida, the summits of Posi- 
lipo and Monte Nuovo, the spires and 
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cupolas of Naples, the steep sides of 
Vesuvius, the beetling promontory of 
Sorrento, and the distant peaks of the 
Apennines, were in a blaze of light. 
A long pathway, as it were, of bur- 
nished gold stretched across the waters 
of the bay, over whose placid surface 
numerous fishing-boats were plying on 
the business of their traffic, their masts 
and sails fringed with the light of the 
glorious illumination, and the spray 
from their oars glittering like scattered 
gems in the sunbeams. The gentle 
Jand-breeze had not yet died. away, 
and the slightly ripp!ed water sparkled 
in the fresh blush of the morning : life 
and animation had succeeded to the 
dull sleep of night—the fishermen as- 
sembled on the quays of the little 
towns scattered along the beach, or 
stretching out in their tiny cobbles, 
spread their nets in the bay, while the 
tuneful notes of their chorus-song floated 
softly across the silent waters. Glanc- 
ing in the rays of the sun, the white- 
walled Portici lay before us. The 
hour, the place, the snurrounding 
scenery, all tended to recall the fate 
of the rebel Masaniello ; and I[ 
could almost fancy I saw his tall, 
manly form conspicuous amid the group 
of attendant fishermen, his “sister 
dear” clinging to the skirts of his gar- 
ment, and listening in silent transport 
while his deep-toned voice took the 
lead in that magnificent, and, to the 
hour, so appropriate chorus— 


“ Behold how brightly beams the morning.” 


At length the land-breeze died away, 
and the sea-breeze setting in somewhat 
more strongly than usual, our barge- 
men had no occasion to importune St. 
Antoine for wind. From our position, 
however, we could afford to keep two 
points away, and we landed safely at 
Castel-a-mare in good time for an 
early breakfast. 

At the foot of a picturesque hill, 
where may still be traced the ruins of 
Stabie, and whose summit is now oc- 
cupied by a beautiful regal villa, en- 
circled by au amphitheatre of the most 
delightful landscapes, and washed by 
the waters of the Bay of Naples, stands 
the lovely Castel-a-mare. Reader! 
have you ever visited this enchanting 
place ? If not, and you are willing to 
be guided by the advice of an humble 
midshipman, lose not a moment in re- 
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pairing thither. From no description 
can you ever hope to obtain the slight- 
est idea of its beauties ; it may be said to 
be unique in loveliness, and whoever at- 
tempts to transfer its varied features 
even to the canvass, will find that he 
has undertaken a vain task. A plea- 
sure almost worth living for, is the 
virgin view of Castel-a-mare. 

After an excellent breakfast,to which 
the morning air enabled us to do am- 
ple justice, we commenced our ascent 
of that part of the Apennines which 
separates the Bay of Naples from the 
Gulf of Salermo, and which is generally 
known by the name of the Sorrentine 
Range, or the Mountains of Minerva. 
Never did I traverse so magnificent 
and rich a country. All the charms of 
which wood and water, and grassy slopes, 
and towering precipices, and smiling vil- 
lages, can give to rural landscape, pre- 
sented themselves here. Deserting 
the main road, we pursued our way 
beneath the shadow of ancient chesnut 
trees, which spread their majestic 
branches over our heads, reminding us 
of the poet’s “ ingenti ramorum umbra.” 
The ground over which we trod pre- 
sented one continued thicket of the 
most beautiful shrubs, and we were 
obliged to open a way for -ourselves 
through the interlacing branches of the 
myrtle and arbutus, which shed their 
delicious fragrance round us as we 
passed. Sometimes shut in on every 
side by those vast forests, we could see 
nothing but the verdant canopy above, 
and a long vista of moss-grown trunks 
and luxuriant evergreens beneath. At 
others, when we had gained one of the 
frequent points of elevation, where per- 
haps some tall precipice sinking be- 
neath our feet, caused a wide opening 
in the surrounding foliage, a noble ex- 
panse of hill and dale lay before us. 
Green cultivated valleys, sometimes 
hemmed in by high impending rocks, 
and sometimes sloping upward with a 
gentle acclivity till they were lost in 
the wood-clad steeps of the surround- 
ing mountains ; streams of water 
meandering gently through the forest 
glade, or dashing with a sullen roar 
over rocks and precipicestill they were 
hid beneath masses of overhanging fo- 
liage, and clouds of vapoury spray ; 
here and there, perched on the oe 
highest pinnacles of the hills, the tall 
circular turrets of the “ columbiere,” 
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with occasional towns, ancient castles, 
villages, and convents, scattered along 
the green valleys beneath, or “ bosomed 
high ’mid tufted trees,” on the slopes 
of the mountains, formed the most pro- 
minent features of the landscape, un- 
folded to our view, at each successive 
opening in the forest. I have seldom 
seen a place that, within so small a cir- 
cle, presents so many splendid subjects 
for the pencil, or that more fully com- 
bines all the various features that com- 
= the beau ideal of the mountain 
andscape. 

A somewhat fatiguing, though truly 
delightful walk, brought us, about mid- 
day to the highest summit of the range, 
and as our appetites began to warn us 
that it was time to take some refresh- 
ment, we looked around for a conve- 
nient spot to spread the frugal meal 
with which we had furnished ourselves. 
We were clambering down a steep and 
precipitous path, for this purpose, when 
our attention was arrested by the sound 
of some very harmonious voices troll- 
ing forth the chorus of a well-known 
national canzonette. Pursuing our 
course in the direction of the music, 
which seemed to proceed from a neigh- 
bouring clump of trees, it was not long 
till we came in view of a group of pea- 
sants who were resting during the heat 
of the day, being thus far on their road 
to Naples with fruit and other rural 
produce for market. They reclined 
upon a green sloping bank, completely 
sheltered from the rays of the sun by 
overshadowing branches of some tall 
majestic chesnuts ; a brook of clear 
water brawled over its bebbly bed at 
their feet, and on the opposite side the 
little amphitheatre was enclosed by a 
high craggy rock, round whose brow 
clustered masses of luxuriant foliage. 
The picturesque costumes of these 
people, the short jackets, large sha- 


dowy hats, and trellix laced sandals of 
the men, and the gay lively colours of 


the female attire, harmonized well with 
the surrounding scenery, and imparted 
to the whole a peculiarly pleasing ef- 
fect. Our offer to join our little stock 
of provisions to theirs was cordially ac- 
cepted, and we were soon on the best 
possible terms. The wine-flask circu- 
lated briskly, amid lively conversation 
and peals of laughter ; the song echoed 
through the woods, and we joined the 
nimble-footed “ contadine” to the best 
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of our ability in the graceful Taran- 
tella. Our new friends communicated 
to us a great deal of useful information 
regarding our journey, and we parted 
with many greetings and kind wishes 
on both sides. For our own parts, we 
congratulated ourselves on having had 
an opportunity of forming an opinion 
of the Italian peasant from a criterion 
more correct than is afforded by the 
Lazzaroni at Naples. 

The limbs of my companions and 
myself having been for some time more 
accustomed to pace the level planks of 
a man-of-war, than to encounter the 
rude precipices. and tangled passes of 
the Apennine Mountains, we arose from 
our slight repast with stiff and aching 
joints, and pursued our path with some- 
what less alacrity than when we first 
breasted the hill above Castel-4-mare. 
Our road, though we were now fain to 
adhere to the beaten track, was still 
rough and precipitous, winding through 
deep ravines and up difficult passes, till 
it at length emerged from the mountain 
defiles, and skirted along the tops of 
the cliffs that overhung the gulf of Sa- 
lerno. Here, a magnificent panorama 
of land and water opened before us, 
and presented a prospect to be rivalled 
only by the Bay of Naples itself. 
Worn out as we were, however, our 
only object at present was to reach the 
place of our destination ; and it was 
with no small delight that, after wind- 
ing down an abrupt precipitous path, 
at the bottom of a deep ravine, we at 
length entered Amalfi. 

Amalfi, beautiful and picturesque as 
it appears from a distance, rearing 
its humble walls at the foot of majestic 
mountains, verdant with foliage, aud 
high overhanging rocks, surmounted 
by ruined battlements and broken 
towers, has within an appearance of 
extreme wretchedness, filth, and deso- 
lation ; different indeed from that 
Amalfi whose wealthy merchants once 
monopolized the trade of the Levant, 
whose alliance was courted by the 
neighbouring powers, and on whose 
valorous inhabitants Pope Leo con- 
ferred the honorable title of Defenders 
of the Faith. Mean, miserable-looking 
houses, narrow, dirty streets, and the 
scattered ruins of battlements and 
towers, are all that remain of this once 
opulent city. The mistress of the 
ocean, the centre of commerce, she who 
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gave laws to the maritime states of 
Italy, is now nothing more thana paltry 
station for fishermen. 

The Albergo, if such it could be 
called, which had more the appearance 
of a poor lodging house than ofa public 
inn, to which we were directed, was 
not in its exterior more inviting than 
the other houses of the town, and in its 
interior bore every mark of extreme 
discomfort. Our hostess was a tall, 
gaunt, masculine-featured woman, the 
dirty disordered state of whose attire 
was in perfect unison with the ap- 
pearance of her dwelling ; and our host 
presented an appearance by no means 
more prepossessing. He was a strong 
muscular man, with the dark eye and 
prominent nose of the Italian coun- 
tenance ; a red woollen cap was drawn 
over his brows, and along undressed 
beard and moustache covered the 
lower part of his face. 

Sullen and disobliging as persons of 
this class in poverty generally are, it 
was with difficulty that we could pre- 
vail on either of these sinister indivi- 
duals to attend to our wants. The 
hostess moved sluggishly about, ar- 
ranging, or rather disarranging, the 
mean articles of furniture which the 
ill-appointed kitchen contained ; and 
her Cosham for such we presumed him 
to be, did not even deign to notice our 
entrance, or interrupt for a moment his 
occupation of burnishing the lock of an 
old rusty musket. It was only after 
many fair words and entreaties, that we 
at last procured some fish and eggs, 
which, as our hostess did not seem in- 
clined to dress, I was obliged to exert 
my own talents in the culinary art, and 
turned cook for the party. With the 
assistance of a little pepper, salt, and 
bread, I accordingly contrived to pro- 
cure a very savoury mess, on which we 
supped, witha hearty appetite, washing 
down the whole as we best could with 
some miserable vin ordinaire and worse 
acquadente. After this frugal repast, 
we bathed our feet and the aching 
joints of our limbs in warm oil—cer- 
tainly the best remedy in all similar 
cases of futigue—and prepared to retire 
to rest. 

The room to which our hostess con- 
ducted us, was a large, unfurnished, 
empty-looking apartment, on the floor 
of which were spread three miscrable 
pallets, which she told us were our 


beds. As we had already seen that re- 
monstrance with this worthy personage 
was in vain, we made no objections to 
such wretched accommodation, but 
having wished her.a good night, began 
to dispose of ourselves with as much 
regard to comfort as we could. 

When we looked round upon the 
bare floor, and empty walls, and barred 
casement of our dismal apartment, 
through which a solitary lamp, standing 
on a small decrepit table, spread a 
sombre and uncertain light, we could 
not help recalling all the stories that 
had been so carefully repeated to us, 
of murders, and robberies, and banditti ; 
recollections which the sour visage and 
gaunt form of our hostess, together 
with the sullen conduct of the host, and 
the constant passing in and out of 
sundry ill-favoured fellows, whom we 
had seen prowling about the kitchen 
during supper, were by no means cal- 
culated to dispel. My companions were 
the first to hint their suspicions that all 
was not right, and I confess I wasa 
good deal confirmed in the same 
opinion, when, on proceeding to secure 
the door, I found that it was furnished 
with neither lock nor bolt. However 
it was now too late to retreat, so we 
determined to make such provision for 
our safety as our situation would admit, 
and wait the result, whatever it might be. 

Having accordingly carefully loaded 
our fire-arms with ball, we agreed, as 
the best arrangement, that one of us 
should watch while the others slept, 
each undertaking the duty of guard al- 
ternately. The bed opposite the door 
was fixed on as that to be occupied by 
the sentry for the time, who, being 
armed with the double-gun, we thought 
could in this position more effectually 
range the entrance, in case of any hos- 
tile intrusion. Lots were then drawn 
to determine who should first discharge 
the duties of watch ; and these ar- 
rangements being completed, we re- 
tired at last to our miserable pallets. 

But alas! we might have saved our- 
selves the trouble of appointing a 
watch, for, drowsy though we were, 
not an individual of the party could 
close an eye. No sooner was the light 
extinguished, than myriads of those in- 
sect-dispellers of sleep, generally known 
by a more familiar epithet, issued from 
their lurking places, and proceeded to 
feast so ravenously on our blood, that 
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they promised to leave but little to be 
drawn by the banditti. To sleep, or 
even to remain in bed, was impossible; 
so, after tossing about till we had al- 
most fretted ourselves into a fever, we 
rose, rekindled our lamp, and com- 
menced to solace ourselves with cigars 
and what cognac still remained in our 
travelling canteen. This amusement 
lasted till past midnight, when our 
fatigue at last became so excessive, 
that we could no longer resist it; and 
accordingly, after having fumigated our 
beds with tobacco-smoke, which we 
found a most specific exorcisor of our in- 
sect guests, we once more retired tobed. 

It was now my turn to watch; but 
not trusting altogether to my powers 
of wakefulness, I took the precaution 
of placing upon a chair which | set = 
against the door the large brazen cal- 
dron in which we had performed our 
ablutions the previous evening, in such 
a manner that no one could enter 
without arousing me, should I chance 
to be asleep. The gun I carefull 
disposed of by my side in bed, wit 
the muzzle pointed in the direction of 
the door; and in order to prevent 
being taken unawares, my hand upon 
the lock. 

My companions were now fast asleep, 
snoring away in most harmonious con- 
cert; and it was not long till I too 
yielded to the influence of extreme fa- 
tigue, and sunk into a state of dozing 
slumber. It was a disturbed and fe- 
verish sleep. Terrific visions of blood 
and horror flitted in appalling succes- 
sion before my wandering fancy. At 
one time I thought myself in the woods, 
surrounded by dark-visaged men, in 
long floating cloaks, my pistols missing 
fire whenever I attempted to discharge 
them, and when I fled, stumbled and fell 
at every step I took. Then I supposed 
myself asleep in a hut among the 
mountains; an approaching footstep 
seemed to arouse me; a tall man, wit 
a lanthorn and bare dagger, leant over 
my couch, and when I tried to call for 
assistance my tongue refused utterance. 
Sometimes again I was at sea in an 
open boat, overtaken and surprised by 
pirates, observing the carnage of com- 
panions, and every stroke of my sabre 
missing its aim. Convulsive starts 
changed from time to time the subject 
of these horrible imaginings; but blood 
and assassination were still the theme. 
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At length my dreams reverted to my 
present situation ; the supper scene 
passed before my imagination with 
many additional circumstances of sus- 
picion, the manner in which I had 
barricaded the door, my present posi- 
tion in bed, the gun at my side, all was 
faithfully represented to my dreaming 
fancy. I then thought 1 heard a 
rustling noise in the apartment, but 
when I attempted to grasp my weapon 
my fingers refused to move. Then a 
loud sound as of something falling 
heavily on the floor rung in my ear. 
I started up instinctively in bed, and 
was in an instant wide awake. Nothing 
stirred; everything in the apartment 
was dark and silent, and yet I could 
have sworn that I heard the noise that 
awoke me. 

“Did you hear nothing ?” I whis- 
pered to my companions; but they 
were both fast asleep, and answered 
me only with a disturbed groan. 

I continued for some time to listen 
eagerly, and presently I thought I 
could distinguish a footstep treading 
lightly in the next apartment. By de- 
grees the sound became more distinct, 
and I could plainly hear some one 
stealing gently along the passage to- 
wards the door of our apartment. In 
an instant I put my gun on cock and 
raised it to my shoulder, determined 
to fire as soon as the intruder ap- 
prized me of his entrance by the over- 
turn of the chair and brazen basin. 
The steps ceased; a hand lifted the 
latch : my finger was on the trigger; 
the slightest additional pressure, and 
the gun would be discharged. 

“ Who’s there ?” I exclaimed, in a 
loud, and perhaps somewhat agitated 
voice. 

“It is I, signor,” replied the gruff voice 
of our landlord: “the day is breaking, 
and the boat is ready to convey you 
to Salerno. I have brought you a 
light,” he continued, as he pushed open 
the door, and the chair and basin 
rolled into the middle of the apart- 
ment. The gun dropped in an instant 
from my hands; a cold perspiration 
ran over my frame, and I sunk back 
upon my pallet. 

The noise occasioned by the falling 
chair speedily awoke my companions, 
who now sprung from their beds, each 
with a pistol in his hand, ready for 
action. The host, whose face bore the 
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expression of utter astonishment at this 
warlike array, stood in the middle of 
the floor, holding forward his lamp, as 
if anxious to ascertain the meaning of 
such suspicious movements. [t was an 
excellent scene for the comic pencil of 
Cruikshank ; so ridiculous, indeed, that 
I had no sooner explained the affair 
than my two friends dropped their 
weapons and burst out into an incon- 
trollable fit of laughter. For my own 
part, I confess { could not at the time 
contemplate the circumstance in a lu- 
dicrous point of view. How nearly had 
I become a murderer ! 

Searcely had the sun appeared in 
the horizon when we were once more 
afloat, running with a fine breeze up 
the Gulf towards Salerno. The scenery 
here is so totally different from that in 
the Bay of Naples, that it would be in 
vain to compare the two. The coast 
of the latter, if we except the precipi- 
tous rocks near Miseno and Sorrento, 
rises for the most part with a compa- 
ratively gentle slope from the water's 
edge, displaying generally a smiling 
border of turf or vineyards. In the 
Gulf of Salerno, on the contrary—at 
least on the side of Amalfi, for to- 
wards Pesto there is nothing but a 
vast unbroken plain, backed by a range 
of undulating mountains—the shore is 
bold and prominent, rising at once 
with a steep ascent from the sea, and 
covered to the very top with the most 
luxuriant verdure. Deep craggy ra- 
vines, through which brawling moun- 
tain torrents discharge themselves into 
the gulf, intersect the mountain-ridge 
in different directions; while towering 
rocks, generally crowned by a church 
or a convent, and in the more imme- 
diate foreground naked beetling pro- 
montories, break the uniformity which 
the extended mass of foliage might 
otherwise produce. Along the shore, 
a succession of towns and villages pre- 
sent themselves perched, as it were, 
upon platforms of the abrupt rock, at 
the very foot of the mountains, and 
far up even on the very brows of the 
huge rocks, houses and churches are 
occasionally seen, hanging dizzily over 
the water. Orange groves, vineyards, 
and gardens, skirting round villas and 
convents, give au appearance of culti- 
vation to a coast otherwise so wild and 
unsubdued. 

Having landed about two miles 
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beyond Salerno, we dismissed our boat, 
and set out for Eboli, where we in- 
tended to spend another night before 
proceeding to Pestum. The country 
through which we passed during our 
walk was extremely beautiful, consist- 
ing of rich cultivated fields and clumps 
of fine trees, with the lofty peaks of 
the Apennines and the rugged brow 
of the towering Alburnus in the back- 
ground. Groups of peasants in the 
picturesque costumes which the works 
of Salvator Rosa have rendered so ce- 
lebrated, were employed in tilling the 
ground, or regaling themselves during 
the heat of the day in little arbours 
erected close on the side of the road. 
The whole presented a scene on which 
theeyeof the traveller loves tolinger,and 
so frequent and prolonged were the va- 
rious halts we made to admire the land- 
scape or converse with the peasantry, 
that it was evening before we arrived at 
Eboli. Our accommodation in this pretty 
little town was every way superior to 
what it was at Amalfi; and it was not 
long till our obliging hostess set before 
us an excellent dinner, consisting of 
such substantial fare as our whettened 
appetites rendered extremely accept- 
able. A bottle of what had once been 
rum, but was now so strongly impreg- 
nated with cinnamon and other spices 
as to be little better than liquid fire, 
furnished a glass of grog, with which, 
in sailor fashion, our repast was con- 
cluded; and we retired to bed in high 
spirits, determined to pursue our jour- 
ney early in the morning. 
Notwithstanding all our good reso- 
lutions, however, and owing probably 
to the rum having proved a rather 
over powerful sleeping pont the sun 
was already high in the heavens before 
we left our beds. To go to Pestum 
on foot, and return before sunset, as 
we had originally intended, was there- 
fore now impossible; and our hostess did 
all in her power to persuade us to 
postpone our journey till the succeed- 
ing day. She assured us that the 
country was perfectly infected by ban- 
ditti, who had of late committed many 
daring outrages; and that wilfully to 
allow ourselves to be benighted be- 
tween Peestum and Eboli was little 
better than suicide. However, as our 
leave was limited, we determined to 
run all risk of these formidable ma- 
rauders rather than waste another day; 
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and accordingly, trusting a good deal 
to our fire-arms and the little prospect 
of plunder which three solitary pedes- 
trians afforded, we ordered our careful 
landlady to have a good supper ready 
for us on our return, and started. 

The route from Eboli to Pestum 
presents nothing particularly interest- 
ing. A vast heathy plain, covered at 
intervals with thickets of brushwood 
and clumps of trees, intersected by the 
waters of the Silaro, and grazed by 
vast herds of buffaloes, form the most 
striking features of the landscape. The 
road at first traversed the royal chase 
of Persano, which abounds in game of 
all sorts, and is said to afford occupa- 
tion for two hundred keepers; it then 
crossed the Silaro by a very handsome 
bridge, and continued to pass over the 
same uninteresting moorland, till we 
arrived at a patch of cultivated ground 
fenced round with pretty hedges of 
wild vine. Here all at once the archi- 
traves and columns of three beautiful 
Doric temples burst upon the view. 
It was Pestum. On a smooth green 
level turf, unbroken save by a few 
thickets of brushwood, and here and 
there a solitary tree, with brambles and 
other creeping shrubs clinging round 
their columns, these splendid ruins 
stand, commanding a magnificent pros- 
pect of the Gulf of Salerno, the promon- 
tory of Sorrento, and those beautiful 
islands once the fabled abode of the 
Syrens. All around was silence and soli- 
tude ; and we wandered among these 


. sad remnants the glory of the Sybarites 


with feelings once of admiration and 
regret. 

We were seated beside the fragment 
of a broken column within the area of 
the Temple of Neptune, when a stranger 
stepped in between the distant pillars, 
and stood for a moment contemplating 
us. He was a tall, athletic, finely 
formed man, with a dark sallow face 
and fiery eye; a large slouch hat 
shaded his brows, and a short cloak 
hung gracefully down from his left 
shoulder. Round bis waist he wore a 
broad belt, in which were fastened a 
hunting knife and brace of pistols, and 
under his arm he earried a aa single- 
barrelled gun. 

Having invited him to partake of the 
contents of our canteen, we inquised if 
we could procure a lodging for the night 
any where in the neighbourhood. 
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“ There is no lodging to be had in 
the neighbourhood,” he replied; “but I 
can conduct you to Eboli through a 
by-path much shorter than the main 
road.” 

“ Are thé banditti numerous on the 
way ?” I inquired. 

“ Numerous enough,” was the reply; 
“more than can well live by thes 
calling.” 

“ Do you know their haunts?” 

“Some of them, certainly. I ama 
hunter, and come in frequent collision 
with them. You are an Englishman; 
why are you travelling on foot?” 

“ Because it suits our pleasure,” I 
replied. 

“Enough! I even thought as much. 
I am ready to conduct you on the 
way.” 

“ What !” said I, “ before you stipu- 
late your reward ?” 

“T leave it to yourselves: you can 
pay me at Eboli. But let us proceed; 
the sun will soon go down, and the 
path is swampy and difficult to tra- 
verse in the dark.” 

There was something in the swarthy 
scowling features and froward speech 
of this man which was certainly any- 
thing but prepossessing; and I would 
have hesitated to accept his services, 
had I not considered that there was less 
danger in accepting than refusing them. 
His suspicious appearance seemed also 
to have attracted the notice of my com- 
panions; and as we were passing out 
of the ruin, to commence our route, one 
of them came up to me, and whispered 
in my ear— 

“Mind your weather-eye, Ned !— 
Shoot that villain dead the moment he 
attempts any treachery.” 

Determined accordingly to keep a 
cautious watch upon the fellow’s move- 
ments, I took my station close by his 
side. As far as the banks of the Silaro 

_ he conducted us by the same road as 
we had followed in the morning; but 
after passing the river he diverged 
considerably to the left, and led the 
way through a wet marshy tract, co- 
vered with tall brushwood and strag- 
gling trees. The path was so ex- 
tremely bad, from the wet and slimy 
soil, that we made but slow progress, 
and it was not long till we were over- 
taken by the dim twilight. 

We had proceeded in this manner 
long enough, as I thought, to bring us 
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to our destination, and I began to 
grow extremely impatient. I had in- 
quired several times at the guide if we 
were near the town, and his answer 
invariably was, “ We shall reach it 
presently ;” so my amazement may be 
conceived when I at last caught a 
glimpse of the lights of Eboli far dis- 
tant on the right, and became sensible 
that the course we were pursuing, in- 
stead of bringing us nearer, was car- 
rying us in a totully different direction. 

No sooner had [ satisfied myself of 
the correctness of this observation than 
I sprung suddenly forward, seized the 
treacherous guide by the collar, and 
presenting my pistol at his head, ac- 
cused him of a design to betray us. 

“ You are over hasty, signor,” he re- 
plied, without allowing himself to be 
at all disturbed by the violence of m 
manner; “ you are not acquainted wit 
the path; I am.” 

“Are not yonder lights those of 
Eboli?” I demanded, still holding my 
pistol in his face ? 

“ They are.” 

“ And are we not pursuing a course 
directly opposite ?” 

“The path diverges in this direc- 
tion, signor, to avoid a morass ; before 
we have gone another hundred paces 
it turns to the right, and leads direct 
to the town.” 

“If I find you have deceived us,” I 
exclaimed, “it were better for you that 
we had never met! Lead on! and see 
verify your words.” 

Having loosened my hold, we again 
advanced ; and I still kept close to 
the Italian, determined to shoot him on 
the first alarm. We had not, however, 
proceeded far in this manner, when he 
stopped, and asked me in a sneering 
tone, if I still thought he deceived us. 

“Satisfy yourself, signor, he said ; 
you see the path diverges here to the 
right.” 

I turned slightly round to look in 
the direction he indicated, when be- 
fore I was aware of his intention, he 
darted like lightning from my side, 
and in an instant was lost among the 
tall brushwood and mimosa by which 
we were surrounded. A ball from my 
pistol followed speedily in the direc- 
tion he had taken, but without the 
effect of arresting his progress. 

Our situation now became extremely 
critical. The condnct of our guide 
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left no doubt with regard to his pur- 
poses ; and should his eompanions be 
anywhere in the neighbourhood, they 
could not fail soon to overtake us. Our 
only alternative, therefore, was to set 
off with all our speed ; and shaping 
our course as nearly as possible in the 
direction of the lights of Eboli, endea- 
voured to escape by swiftness of foot. 
Accordingly having reloaded the pis- 
tol | had discharged, we commenced 
our march at a rapid pace ; and after 
toiling through deep marshy ground 
and entangled thickets for nearly two 
hours, we had at last the satisfaction of 
finding ourselves in the streets of 
Eboli. Towards ten o’clock we en- 
tered our inn, to the no small astonish- 
ment of our hostess, who had made up 
her mind that we should be ‘enstined, 
and was apparently not a little cha- 
grined that her predictions had not 
been verified. There cannot be a 
doubt that we owed our safety to the 
speed we exerted ; for had we pro- 
ceeded at our usual pace, the villains, 
who were certainly in pursuit, could not 
have failed to overtake us. 

But this excursion was doomed to 
be an eventful one. 

We were proceeding next day on 
our return to Salerno, and had diverged 
a little from the road in search of small 
birds, which we were shooting for the 
cabinet of a brother officer who was a 
great collector of natural curiosities. 
On a tempting grassy knoll which 
formed a sort of open glade in the sur- 
rounding wood, we determined to rest 
for a little during the heat of the day ; 
and we had scarcely seated ourselves 
for the purpcse, when a tall fine- 
looking man emerged from among the 
trees and advanced towards us. 

Predisposed as we were to consider 
every one of doubtful appearance as 
more or less connected with the ban- 
ditti, who abound in this neighbour- 
hood more than in almost any other 
corner of Italy, the looks of the stran- 
ger certainly did not tend to Jull our 
suspicions. He was a tall muscular 
fellow, with a short rifle slung at his 
back, a most formidable moustache 
upon his lip, and a peculiarly fierce ex- 
pression about his eye. Whoever he 
was, however, he was alone; and 
having therefore no cause of alarm, 
we quietly awaited his approach. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, in a very civil 
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tone, and with a low graceful bow, “I 
am come to enquire how you chance 
to be within those woods with fire- 
arms.” 

“Upon whose authority do you 
question us ?” I replied, taking upon 
myself the office of spokesman. 

“On the any of his majesty, 
signor; I am one of the royal game- 
keepers.” 

“ We are strangers here, sir,” I re- 
joined, and were not aware that we 
were trespassing upon the Royal 
Chase. We are willing, however, to 
return immediately to the road.” 

“ Quite enough, signor, quite enough,” 
replied the polite gamekeeper, “ your 
explanation is quite satisfactory. This 
is a very hot day,” he contined ; “is 
it not signor? very!” 

“Very!” was my laconic reply. 
“ Does not the heat make you thirsty, 
signor? My palate is as parched as 
a Buffalo’s hide !” 

“If I knew where a cup of wine 
could be procured,” I replied, “ I would 
willingly bestow it on you.” 

“Hard by, signor, in the corner of 
the wood, there is a cottage where you 
can heve some excellent ; I have tried 
it more than once before now. Will 
you allow me to conduct you thither ?” 

To this proposal I readily assented ; 
and we set off in company with our 
new acquaintance, who I soon found 
was a great talker, and very elo- 
quent in praise of his own valour. The 
conversation naturally turned upon the 
banditti of whose exploits were daily 
occurring so many fresh and appalling 
instances, and I enquired if he knew 
anything of their habits. 

“I ought to know something of 
them, signor,” he replied: “during 
ten years of my life I was a bandit 
myself, and somewhat of a formidable 
one too, I may assure you. There was 
not a village or town on all Calabria, 
ay, or Campania either, in which my 
name was not dreaded. I hada band 
of fifteen men under my command, 
and many a rich booty we managed to 
drive ; sometimes by plundering on the 
king’s highway, and sometimes by 
sacking villages. Ay, these were merry 
days! I recollect we once attacked a 
troop of an hundred soldiers that were 
guarding a waggonful of treasure on 
its way to Naples ; every soul of them 
we put to the sword, and twenty of the 
Vou. VII. 
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rascals fell by my own hand. The 
booty was enough to make us all rich, 
but what then—lightly gained freely 
spent—And talking of that, signor, 
here we are at the hut.” 

He led the way into a miserable 
hovel, situated on the outskirts of 
the wood. Its only furniture was 
a small crazy table, and a few large 
baskets turned upside down, which 
served for chairs. A decrepit, but 
respectable-looking old man, was its 
only occupant ; and on our calling for 
some wine, he produced a flask which 
he assured us we would find excellent. 

As soon as the cup of our valorous 
conductor was filled, I enquired how 
he had chanced to quit his former pro- 
fession. 

“Why, the truth is, signor,” he 
replied, “that after I had ravaged 
the whole country from Naples to 
Otranto, and from Otranto to the 
Straits, I began to find that there was 
not much left behind worth taking. 
However, I still kept at the old trade, 
more for the love of fighting than for 
any other reason. And as to fighting 
Ihad enough of it; for the king sent 
out his troops, and the pope sent. out 
his, and the emperor sent out his, all 
trying to catch me and lay me in limbo. 
Well! many a skirmish we had, and 
many a trooper did I send to his long 
home, till at last, finding they could 
make nothing of me, they were obliged 
to come to terms, and I agreed to leave 
off the trade on payment of a certain 
sum of money. So the money was 
paid down on the nail, and I went to 
Naples, and saw the king, who was so 
much pleased with me that he ap- 
pointed me on the spot one of his 
“ cacciatori.” However, I still think of 
the old times, and jump with delight at 
the sight of a drawn sword, or the report 
of amusket. ’Tis very odd, but I was 
certainly all my life a very devil for 
fighting. I remember once, general, 
I forget his name, was out in pursuit 
of me, with a troop of two hundred 
cavalry. I descried the whole caval- 
cade winding through the defile just 
beyond La Cava. Well! I had only 
ten of my men with me at the time, 
and I could easily have run for it had I 
chosen. But no! the temptation of 
so glorious a victory was too much ; so 
calling my gallant fellows together, I 
addressed them thus: ‘ There are two 
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hundred troopers, my men, coming 
down the pass to attack us ; now mind 
what I say. You will stop here till 
you get their heads in a line with the 
top of Fenestra, then pell-mell down 
upon them and route them. I will 
take the general and twenty of the 
head men in my own hand; so see 
you don't interfere with them. If you 
do, I'll blow your brains out.’ Well, 
signor y 

But just as he had arrived at this 
part of his story, with which my com- 
panions and especially the old man, 
seemed extremely diverted, a mouse 
crept out from the clay with which the 
roof of the hut was lined, and stood 
peering over the rafter immediately 
above the head of the valorous “ cac- 
ciatore.” Without intimating my in- 
tention, I quietly drew a pistol from 
my belt, took a deliberate aim, and fired, 
The mouse with a quantity of loosened 
clay and dust fell clattering down on 
the slouch hat of the soi dissant bandit, 
who, without ever looking over his 
shoulder. dropped his gun, and bolted 
out at the door of the cabin, making 
but one leap between his seat and the 
threshold. 

“ E morto! e morto/” we all shouted 
afterhim. “ E morto!” 

“ E vero,” said the old man, as he 
held up the murdered mouse by the 
tail, and shouted to the ranger to re- 


THREE 


“ Awaken, Una Phelimy, 
«“ How canst thou slumber so ? 
“ How canst thou dream so quietly 
“ Through such a night of woe ? 
“Through such a night of wo?” he 
said, 
“ How canst thou dreaming lie, 
“ When the kindred of thy love lie dead, 
“ And he must fall or fly ?” 


She rose and to the casement came; 
“ Oh, William dear, speak low ; 
“For I should bear my brother’s blame 
“Did Hugh or Angus know.” 
« Did Hugh or Angus know, Una? 
« Ah, little dreamest thou 
« On what a bloody errand bent 
“ Are Hugh and Angus now.” 
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I.—UNA PHELIMY. 
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turn, in the midst of repeated bursts of 
laughter. 

“ He is the most arrant coward in 
Christendom,” he continued, when he 
observed that the fellow was clear off 
into the woods, 

“ So I thought,” I replied ; “I only 
wanted to have the satisfaction of prov- 
ing it.” 

After spending a few hours at Saler- 
no, we took the road by La Cava and 
Nocera, and reached Naples on the suc- 
ceeding day without farther adventure. 

On the evening of our arrival there 
was a partyat the Ambassador’s, where 
I had the pleasure of dancing with 
that elegant and delightful young wo- 
man, Mrs. . In the course of 
conversation, I gave her an account of 
our Peestan trip, and she told me that 
she herself intended to visit the ruins 
in a few days. One short week had 
scarcely elapsed when she and her ami- 
able husband fell into the toils of those 
very banditti whom we had so narrowly 
escaped, and were murdered under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. The 
story is, alas! too well known ; and to 
dwell on it here would be but to open 
the wounds of friends and relations and 
cause them to bleed afresh. The de- 
lightful hours I spent in their society I 
shall never forget, and to me their me- 
mory shall be for ever sacred. 


De la vita mortale il fiore e I’verde, 
Cosi trapassa. 












“Oh,what has chanced my brothers dear? 
“My William, tell me true ! 

“ Over God forbode that what I fear 
“ Be that they’re gone to do!” 

“ They’re gone on bloody work, Una, 
“ The worst we feared is done; 

“ They’ve taken to the knife at last, 
“ The massacre’s begun! 


“ They came upon us while we slept 
“ Fast by the sedgy Bann; 

“ In darkness to our beds they crept, 
“ And left me not a man! 

“ Bann rolls my comrades even now 
“Through ail his pools and fords; 

“ And their hearts’ best blood is warm, 

Una, 

“Upon thy brothers’ swords ! 
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“And mine had borne them company, 
“Or the good blade I wore, 
“Which ne’er left foe in victory 
“Or friend in need before; 
“In their’s as in their fellows’ hearts 
“ Also had dimmed its shine, 
“ But for these tangling curls, Una, 
“ And witching eyes of thine ! 


“ve borne the brand of flight for these, 
“For these, the scornful cries 

“Of loud insulting enemies; 
“But busk thee, love, and rise : 

“ For Ireland’s now no place for us; 
“’Tis time to take our flight, 

“ When neighbour steals on neighbour 

thus, 


“ And stabbers strike by night. 


“ And black and bloody the revenge 
“For this dark midnight’s sake, 

“The kindred of my murdered friends 
“On thine and thee will take, 

“Unless thou rise and fly betimes, 
“Unless thou fly with me, 

“Sweet Una, from this land of crimes 
“To peace beyond the sea. 


“For trustful pillows wait us there, 
“ And loyal friends beside, 

“Where the broad lands of my father are, 
“Upon the banks of Clyde; 

“In five days hence a ship will be 
“Bound for that happy home; 
“Till then we'll make our sanctuary 

“In sea-cave’s sparry dome : 
“Then busk thee, Una Phelimy, 
“ And o’er the waters come !” 
* ’ - * 


The midnight moon is wading deep; 
The land sends off the gale; 

The boat beneath the sheltering steep 

Hangs on a seaward sail; 
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1l.—WILLY GILLILAND, 


Up in the mountain solitudes, and in a rebel ring, 
He has worshipped God upon the hill, in spite of church and king; 
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And, leaning o’er the weather-rail, 
The lovers, hand in hand, 

Take their last look of Innisfail ; 
“ Farewell, doomed Ireland!” 


“ And art thou doomed to discord still ? 
And shall thy sons ne’er cease 

To search and struggle for thine ill, 
Ne’er share thy good in peace? 

Already do thy mountains feel 
Avenging Heaven’s ire ? 

Hark—hark—this is no thunder peal, 
That was no lightning fire !” 


It was no fire from heaven he saw, 
For, far from hill and dell, 

O’er Gossin’s brow the mountain flaw 
Bears musquet-shot and yell, 

And shouts of brutal glee, that tell 
A foul and fearful tale; 

While over blast and breaker swell 
Thin shrieks and woman’s wail. 


Now fill they far the upper sky, 
Now down mid air Ha go, 

The frantic scream, the piteous cry, 
The groan of rage and wo; 

And wilder in their agony 
And shriller still they grow— 

Now cease they, choking suddenly; 
The waves boom on below. 


“A bloody and a black revenge! 
Oh, Una, blest are we 

Who this sore-troubled land can change 
For peace beyond the sea ; 

But for the manly hearts and true 
That Antrim still retain, 

Or be their banner green or blue, 
For all that there remain, 

God grant them quiet freedom too, 
And blythe homes soon again !” 


And sealed his treason with his blood on Bothwell Bridge he hath; 
So he must fly his father’s land, or he must die the death; 
For comely Claverhouse has come, along with grim Dalzell, 


And his smoking rooftree testifies they’ve done their errand well. 


In vain to fly his enemies he fled his native land; 
Hot persecution waited him upon the Carrick strand ; 


His name was on the Carrick cross, a price was on his head. 
A fortune to the man that brings him in, alive or dead! 
And so on moor and mountain, from the Lagan to the Bann, 


From house to house, and hill to hill, he lurked an outlawed man. 
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At last, when in false company he might no longer bide, 
He staid his houseless wanderings upon the Collon side; 

There in a cave all under ground he laired his heathy den, 

Ah, many a gentleman was fain to earth like hill fox then! 
With hound and fishing-rod he lived on hill aud stream, by day, 
At night, betwixt his fleet greyhound and his bonny mare he lay. 


















It was a summer evening, and, mellowing and still, 
Glenwhirry to the setting sun lay bare from hill to bill; 

For all that valley pastoral held ‘neither house nor tree, 

But spread abroad and open all, a full fair sight to see, 
From Slemish foot to Collon top lay one unbroken green; 
Save where in many a silver coil the river glanced between. 









And on the river’s grassy bank, even from the morning grey, 
He at the angler’s pleasant sport had spent the summer day : 
Ah! many a time and oft I’ve spent the summer day from dawn, 
And wondered, when the sunset came, where time and care had gone, 
Along the reaches curling fresh, the wimpling pools and streams, 
Where he that day his cares forgot in these delightful dreams ! 
















His blythe work done, upon a bank the outlaw rested now, 
And laid the basket from his back, the bonnet from his brow, 

And there, his hand apon the Book, his knee upon the sod, 

He filled the lonely valley with the gladsome Word of God; 

And for a persecuted kirk, and for her martyrs dear, 

And against a godless church and king he spoke up loud and clear. 









And now, upon his homeward way he crossed the Collon high, 
And over bush and bank and brae he sent abroad his eye; 
But all was darkening peacefully in grey and purple haze, 
The thrush was silent in the banks, the lark upon the braes— 
When suddenly shot up a blaze—from the cave’s mouth it came ; 
And troopers’ steeds and troopers’ caps are glancing in the same ! 









He couched among the heather, and he saw them, as he lay, 
With three long yells at parting, ride lightly east away; 
| Then down with heavy heart he came, to sorry cheer came he, 

For ashes black were crackling where the green whins used to be, 

And stretched among the prickly coomb his heart’s blood smoking round, 
From slender nose to breast-bone cleft, lay dead his good greyhound ! 










“They've slain my dog, the Philistines! they’ve ta’en my bonny mare!”— 
He plunged into the sinoky hole; no bonny beast was there— 

He groped beneath his burning bed, (it burned him to the bone,) 
Where his good weapon used to be, but broadsword there was none ; 
He reeled out of the stifling den, and sat down on a stone, 

And in the shadows of the night ’twas thus he made his moan -— 













“T am a houseless outcast; I have neither bed nor board, 
Nor living thing to look upon, nor comfort save the Lord ; 
Yet was the good Elijah once in worse extremity ; 

Who succoured him in his distress, He now will succour me, 
He now will suecour me, I know; and, by His holy name, 
I'll make the doers of this deed right dearly rue the same! 
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“ My bonny mare! I’ve ridden you when Claver’se rode behind, 

And from the thambscrew and the boot you bore me like the wind ; 
And, while I have the life you saved, on your sleek flank, I swear, 
Episcopalian rowel shall never ruffle hair! _ 

Though sword to wield they’ve left me none—yet Wallace wight, I wis, 
Good battle did on Irvine side wi’ waur weapon than this.”— 


His fishing-rod with both his hands he griped it as he spoke, 

And, where the butt and top were spliced, in pieces twain he broke ; 
The limber top he cast away, with all its gear abroad, 

But, grasping the tough hickory butt, with spike of iron shod, 

He ground the sharp spear to a point; then pulled his bonnet down, 
And, meditating black revenge, set forth for Carrick town. 


The sun shines bright on Carrick wall and Carrick Castle grey, 
And up thine aisle, Saint Nicholas, has ta’en his morning way; 
And to the North-Gate sentinel displayeth far and near 

Sea, hill, and tower, and all thereon, in dewy freshness clear, 
Save where, behind a ruined wall, himself alone to view, 

Is peering from the ivy green a bonnet of the blue. 


The sun shines red on Carrick wall and Carrick Castle old, 

And all the western buttresses have changed their grey for gold; 
And from thy shrine, Saint Nicholas! the pilgrim of the sky 
Hath gone in rich farewell, as fits such royal votary ; 

But, as his last red glance he takes down past black Slieve-a-true, 
He leaveth where he found it first, the bonnet of the blue. 


Again he makes the turrets grey stand out before the hill, 
Constant as their foundation rock, there is the bonnet still ! 

And now the gates are opened, and forth in gallant show 

Prick jeering grooms and burghers blythe, and troopers in a row ; 
But one has little care for jest, so hard bested is he 

To ride the outlaw’s bonny mare, for this at last is she! 


Down comes her master with a roar, her rider with a groan— 

The iron and the hickory are through and through him gone! 

He lies a corpse ; and where he sat, the outlaw sits again, 

And once more to his bonny mare he gives the spur and rein ; 

Then some with sword, and some with gun, they ride and run amain ; 
But sword and gun, and whip and spur, that day they plied in vain ! 


Ah! little thought Willy Gilliland, when he on Skerry side 

Drew bridle first, and wiped his brow after that weary ride, 

That where he lay like hunted brute, a caverned outlaw lone, 
Broad lands and yeoman tenantry should yet be there his own : 
Yet so it was; and still from him descendants not a few 

Draw birth and lands, and, let me trust, draw love of Freedom too. 


IIl.—YOUNG DOBBS, 


Paul Jones, the Pirate Captain, has left the Scottish strand, 

And turned his blood-stained bows across to emerald Ireland ; 
The roaring Mull of Galloway and the Copelands he has pass’d, 
And, Bangor on his weather beam, has opened Loch Belfast ; 
But from the frightened fishermen the pirate stood away, 

And bore dowa on the anchored Drake in Carrickfergus bay. 
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Young Arthur Dobbs that evening was welcomed home from sea, 
And friends and kinsmen with him were feasting merrily ; 

When in there came a messenger, who breathless scarce could say— 
“ Get up, get up, fair gentlemen, and save yourselves, I pray; ~ 
For the death’s head and the cross-bones are floating on the bay ; 
Paul Jones, the cruel pirate, is come us all to slay !” 


“Tis heavy news you bring us, yet stay your idle fear,” 

Said young Dobbs, nothing daunted, “ and fetch my spy-glass here : 
I'll tell you who the stranger is when he stands out of the fog— 
Alack-a-day, and sure enough it is the bloody dog! 

And here be none to combat him, except the little Drake, 

And ill-found as she is, I fear a short debate she’ll make.” 


“ For sick on shore, they tell me, is Stoddart, who commands, 
And he has left on board her but barely twenty hands ; 

And what, without her captain, and what with such a crew, 
’Gainst Jones’s frigate full of rogues, will she be fit to do ? 
And from the lumbering battery the fire will all be vain, 
Alas! unless God succour us, the Drake she will be ta’en. 


“ But never shall the tale be told, that British ship of war 
Struck flag to ruffian pirate in sight of Irish shore, 

And gentlemen of Ireland stood idly looking on, 

While strength enough to strike a blow is in my father's son ! 
Come, gentlemen and kinsmen, who'll volunteer with me 

To man the little sloop, and fight these robbers of the sea ?” 


Then up rose guest and kinsman about the festive board, 

And hastily they armed themselves with fowling-piece and sword ; 
And soon across the castle green, and down the hill, a band 

Of gentle and of simple went crowding to the strand ; 

Pulled out and boarded, one and all—ah! twas a goodly sight 
To see the little Drake stand out to give the pirate fight. 


But though, as gentle seamen, they all well understood 

To trim and sail a pleasure-boat, as all good fellows should ; 
Or with fowling- piece upon the moor or pistol on the green, 
To bag their braces sportsmanlike, or hold their honor clean : 
Yet to the heavy metal they were strangers all, alas ! 

And to fight a frigate seamanly it did their skill surpass. 


Which when the swarthy villain saw, right scornfully he laughed, 

And hauled his broadside ‘thwart their bows, and raked them fore and aft ; 
And at the next long salvo that into them he pour’d, 

Their main-mast he has shot away, and their mizen by the board ; 

Till at the last, though manfully and long the landsmen fought her, 
The rudderless and mastless Drake lay wrecked upon the water. 


And heaped about her silent guns—for, at the bloody post 

That each man held while living, he there gave up the ghost— 
Lay, soaked in sanguine uniform, the jackets of the blue, 

Aud the gay attire of gentry, and the homely hoddin tvo ; 

And, doubled all across his gun upon the larboard bow, 

Lies Dobbs, the lit match in his hand—it cannot burn him now! 
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Political Prospects. 


And now the British lion no longer from the mast 

May shake his tawny majesty abroad into the blast ; 

He comes, all torn and battle-grimed down from his chartered stand, 
The pirate captain jumps on board, his cutlass in his hand : 


He strikes it in the binnacle—“ 


The ship is thine,” says he ; 


“ Rig up, my lads, a jury-mast, and let’s be off to sea.”* 


* This ballad was partly suggested by a passage from a letter of Paul Jones to 
Lady Selkirk, dated Brest, May 8th, 1778, and partly by the tradition of the 


country. 


Mr. M‘Skimin, however, the accurate and minute historian of Carrick- 


fergus, deprives the story of half its romance. He asserts—and his authority on any 
fact connected with the history of Carrickfergus, is entitled to implicit contidence— 
that, at the time of this action, Mr. Dobbs was the only volunteer on board the 


Drake. 


The honor due that gentleman ought rather to be the greater on this 


account; and his memory can the better afford to share a portion of its renown with 


the umbre associated with it above. 


Mr. M‘Skimin’s work, however, was not referred 


to till the ballad had been printed, else this explanation had not been required. 


POLITICAL 


Ir may, we think, be affirmed, with no 
slight degree of confidence, that at no 
time, since November, 1830, was there 
so fair a ——_ as there is at present 
of a change for the better in the con- 
duct of public affairs. It is gratifying 
to be able to begin the year with such 
anticipations ; and we do not entertain 
them upon light grounds; we do not 
think that since the time when the 
revolt of the Barricades in France, 
acting upon the peculiar and unfor- 
tunate state of parties in England, 
produced the “reform” madness, and 
.gave such a tremendous impetus to the 
democratic spirit, there has been such 
a tendency to pause and cast anchor 
once more upon the firm ground of 
common sense, as we can now perceive 
in the state of the nation. 

This we owe, in some degree, to the 
bare effect of time, and consequent ex- 
haustion of the reckless desperation 
which at first rushed upon all manner 
of changes, and was never tired of tur- 
moil and tumult which seemed likely 
to shake the foundation of things 
established. The popular mind was 
quite intoxicated, and heeded not the 
precipice or the avalanche as it reeled 
along; it could not perceive the cool 
craft of the grasping demagogue, or 
the party jobber, who took advantage 
of this wild excitement to accomplish 
his selfish purposes. The 
raged without control, for those whose 
place, whose education, and whose ex- 


mischief 
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perience should have led them to 
restrain the excesses of the multitude, 
were so low in principle, that while 
they must have seen the danger to the 
country generally, they yet encouraged 
the cause ; for though indeed it threat- 
ened the country with peril, yet it 
brought to their party present tri- 
umph, and a prospect of future domi- 
nation. There can be little doubt 
that time would have wholly cured 
the evils of the popular excitement 
and violence of 1831-2, as it had 
before cured other, but similar explo- 
sions, were it not that under the influ- 
ence of that abberration of the public 
mind, or rather by its direct agency, a 
great change in the constitution was 
made. It was quite true, as had been 
often maintained, that the constitution 
of Great Britain contained, within 
itself, a restorative principle—a self- 
adjusting power, which after any sud- 
den shock, brought back the parts of 
the body politic to an equilibrium ; 
but that principle and that power were 
not allowed to come into action, for 
the shock was brought to bear upon 
the constitution itself; and the anchor 
which would have brought us up was 
that, which, in the mutiny snd the 
tempest, was broken to pieces as an 
instrument which gave the officers of 
the ship too much power. It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at, that time 
has not sooner, or to a greater degree, 
wrought the beneficial change to which 
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we are now referring, but that it has 
done so at all, is to be taken as a gra- 
tifying proof that our case is not past 
hope, and that the views which Con- 
servatives all along entertained of the 
fallacy of recent innovations, were 
correct. 

For if—as was so long, and so 
loudly, and so offensively proclaimed 
—the change in the constitution, and 
the new influences which sprung out 
of that change, were as good as they 
were important—if it had been true 
that new and healthy sources of vigour 
were opened to the state—that new 
passages had been formed whereby 
the intelligence, and the energy, and 
the interests of the nation, would find 
their way to the posts of legislation 
and of government—if these averments 
had been true, every week and every 
month would have added strength and 
reputation to the new order of things, 
and to the men who had been con- 
cerned in bringing that order of things 
about. In that case, time could not 
but have confirmed in the most irre- 
fragable manner, the soundness of the 
revolutionary policy which had been 
acted upon, The nation itself would 
have shown in the improvement of its 
political aspect, in the increased intel- 
ligence of its legislative discussions 
and determinations; and in the in- 
creased strength, respectability, and 
efficiency of its government, the truth 
of all that had been asserted of the 
excellent nature of the revolution 
which had taken place. 

On the other hand, when time has 
not done this, but has done exactly the 
opposite—when both the revolutionized 
branch of the legislature, and the 
public men chiefly concerned in that 
revolution, have gradually sunk in the 
yublic esteem—when the government 
~ only been able to preserve its ex- 
istence by the grossest inconsistency — 
when, at the conclusion of three years 
from the great change, we find the 
party that opposed it much stronger, 
and much more in favor with the public 
that when the change was made, how 
shall any fair and reasonable man 
escape the conclusion that a great 

olitical error was committed? Time 
o- proved it, both negatively and posi- 
tively. It has proved that no national 
advantage has accrued from the change ; 
that nothing either of glory or of utility 


has arisen out of it; and it has also 
proved that the party who promoted 
the change have sunk in the public 
esteem, while the party who opposed it 
have risen in the same. What more 
is required? 

Let us briefly glance at some of the 
particular matters, whose general effect 
we have contemplated in the foregoing 
observations, 

It is unquestionable that a very con- 
siderable number of those who believed 
that good would result from the “ Re- 
form Bill,” and who therefore exerted 
themselves greatly to cause it to pass, 
did believe that the progress of revolu- 
tion, or “ organic change,” as it is: the 
fashion now to call it, would stop there. 
Nay, more, though the ministerial 
papers now pretend that to have looked 
upon the Reform Bill as a “final mea- 
sure” would have been political silliness 
of the lowest description, it is very 
certain that the ministers who carried 
it, most of whom are ministers still, did 
so describe it ; and, without attributing 
to them a great deal of habitual sin- 
cerity, we may, perhaps, give them 
credit for having meant at that time 
what they said. But whether they did 
or did not, many of their supporters 
certainly did believe that the Reform 
Act was to put an end to all political 
agitation about changes in the constitu- 
tion and government. They exulted in 
the belief that a time of rest, and free- 
dom, and honest legislation, was at 
hand, such as Great Britain had never 
seen before. They thought that par- 
liament would have nothing to do but 
attend to concerns of internal improve- 
ment and external safety, and they 
could not bear with patience the sug- 
gestion that the newly acquired in- 
fluence of the middle classes in the 
House of Commons would not lead to 
peace, and prosperity, and sober atten- 
tion to practical matters. A_ little 
experience seemed to show them that 
the men who are very well able to 
manage practical affairs within the 
sphere of their own business, are not, 
therefore, the men best fitted to do so 
in parliament. They found that there 
was no peace from political dissension— 
no rest from the agitation of fresh 
schemes of “organic change,” in the 
constitution. There were thousands 
who desired to see the representative 
system reformed, and who did noé desire 
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to see church or king disturbed. They 
never supposed for a moment that the 
latter would follow the former, as an 
effect follows its immediate cause. They 
believed that the same ministers who 
had proposed the reform would cer- 
tainly resist any encroachment upon 
the Protestant church or upon the 
constitution of the House of Lords, for 
these were what they professed to be, 
and such as even the theory of the con- 
stitution hold them to be; but in all 
these views and expectations they were 
disappointed. They found they had 
called into existence a legislative power 
which was not at all disposed to confine 
itself to sober practical duties, within 
the limits of the “reformed” constitu- 
tion as it then stood. To alter that 
constitution more and more appeared to 
be almost the only object which the 
new house was inclined to occupy itself 
with; and the ministers, instead of 
withstanding the Frankenstein which 
they had moulded with their own hands, 
yielded to the unruly monster, and, 
sooner than be left behind, actually 
took the lead in further revolution. 
This was the course taken by the ma- 
jority of them; the Duke of Richmond, 
Lords Ripon and Stanley, and Sir 
James Graham were honourable excep- 
tions. They quitted the ministerial 
camp. With these we do not include 
Lord Grey, whose motives for resigna- 
tion do not appear to have been of the 
same honourable kind. An intrigue, 
in which he was not included, and the 
personal mortification attendant upon 
its unravelment, led to his separation 
from the ministry. 

While these projects of the “move- 
ment” party were going on, the prac- 
tical measures of improvement which 
had been looked for, were neglected. 
Some great projects, which were rather 
political refinements, affecting practical 
matters, than what are generally classed 
as practical measures, were carried into 
effect. The commercial concerns of 
the East and West Indies, and of 
China, were revolutionized, and new 
arrangements were made with the 
Bank. But these measures were not 
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productive of a general, home-felt satis- 
faction. But few understood them at 
all: of those who did, many doubted, 
and still doubt, their present efficacy, 
and their prospective safety. 

No symptom of national regret was 
displayed when, in November, 1834, 
the king dismissed the “ Reform” mi- 
nistry. The country remained per- 
fectly tranquil, and apparently satisfied, 
during the period that the Dnke of 
Wellington was the only minister, and 
when, upon the acceptance of the go- 
vernment by Sir Robert Peel, the first 
“ Reform” parliament was dissolved, 
the country not only did not murmur, 
but immediately returned another par- 
liament, in which the force of the move- 
ment party was diminished by about 
one hundred and twenty votes. Could 
there have been a clearer proof than 
this, that so far as the diminished con- 
fidence of the people of England in 
the promoters of the “ Reform” was 
evidence of that scheme not having 
worked to their satisfaction, such had 
been the fact! 

The partizans of revolution boast 
that Sir Robert Peel’s administration 
was not able to stand ; but there would 
be little room for boast, if they had the 
fairness to consider the evidence af- 
forded by the elections of last January 
and the desperate coalition to which 
the ex-ministers were driven by the re- 
sults of these elections. The more it 
is reflected upon, the more astonishing 
it must appear, that, under ali the cir- 
cumstances, so very great a change 
should have taken ahs in the returns 
of the commencement of the year 1835, 
from those of the close of the year 
1832. There were so many new bo- 
roughs where the persons who had the 
power to command the first return, 
might have been expected to retain it, 
at least. for some years—so many old 
beroughs which the extended right of 
voting had thrown into nearly the cir- 
cumstances of the new boroughs, that 
it is astonishing that two years should 
have done so much. 

We now come to the coalition— 
the “ unprincipled coalition,”* with Mr. 


* Thus was it rightly denominated by Sir William Follett, in his admirable speech 


to his constituents at Exeter. 
been printed in a permanent shape. 


We regret much that this beautiful address has not 
Its eloquence deserves it. 


And the sound con- 


stitutional views and temperate sentiments which the learned gentleman so ably 
expressed, render ita valuable record of right principles. 
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O’Connell and the popish radical no- 
minces who waited upon him in the 
House of Commons. This was the 
direct consequence of the change pro- 
duced by the elections of January 1835. 
If the ex-ministers could have obtain- 
ed a victory in the House of Com- 
mons, without Mr. O'Connell, they 
certainly would not have then mani- 
fested the love for him which they had 
so long dissembled. But the elections 
took away every hope of this : they 
had no shadow of chance of any thing 
but continued defeat, unless they made 
terms with O'Connell ; and, mortified 
and revengeful, as they then were, they 
readily sacrificed every thing but place, 
in order to obtain it. We need not 
here dwell upon the history of this dis- 
graceful transaction, which has been 
so often dwelt upon, and so justly de- 
scribed as one of the most unprincipled 
and flagitious that ever darkened the 
page of English political history. Let 
it suffice to say, that, though by means 
of that hideous and revolting union of 
English gentlemen and members of 
parliament with the man whom they 
Pad previously pointed out to public 
execration, as an enemy to his country’s 
welfare, they succeeded in regaining 
office ; they dragged upon themselves 
by that act a load of lasting infamy, 
and set in motion a current of public 
disgust, which has been increasing ever 
day, as the character of their saath 
and revolutionary ally has been more 
and more developed. 

We now come to notice, rather than 
to discuss, the reasons for our antici- 
pations of a change, which will once 
more put Mr. O’Counell’s friends where 
they ought to be, viz. out of office. 

They are all correlative to the facts 
we have just enumerated. 

The great party in the country who 
sincerely advocated “ reform,” thinking 
it would be the source of good practical 
measures, and the security for future 
repose, are now completely satisfied 
that there is not the smallest chance of 
either the one or the other, under the 
guidance of the Melbourne and O'Con- 
nell ministry. O’Connell’s system has 
been, is, and ever will be, “ agitation,” 
and the government which is leagued 
with him must be like him. The state 
of the notice book of the House of 
Commons shews that unless there be a 
government strong enough, and suffi- 
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ciently well disposed, to check the 
O'Connell party, the debates can be 
nothing but a continued riot of discus- 
sion on revolutionary propositions for 
the whole of next session. The real 
reformers, who became so with a view 
to peace and security, all desire the re- 
turn of Sir Robert Peel’s ministry to 
power, 

They who desire parochial improve- 
ments in matters affecting the common 
business of life—such as church rates, 
collection of tithes, dissenters’ mar- 
riages, administration of justice, &c. &c. 
are now satisfied that from a ministry 
which has no preponderance in the 
House of Commons, but what O’Con- 
nell gives it, and in the House of Lords, 
no power at all, they can expect none 
of these things. ‘They know that had 
Sir Robert Peel continued in office, the 
whole of these reforms would have 
been settled last session. They there- 
fore wish that his ministry were re- 
stored. 

We have noticed the extraordinary 
change as indicated by the elections, 
which had taken place between the 
close of 1832, and the beginning of 
1835. When we compare the circum- 
stances which led to that change with 
the much more gross and inexcusable 
circumstances which have taken place 
since, may we not now calculate upon 
much further change of the same nature ? 
May we not very safely presume, that 
the evidence of the next election will 
prove, to even a much greater extent 
than the last proved, that the people of 
England are losing all confidence in 
the men who have deserted church, 
and king, and House of Lords. The 
two years preceding January, 1835, did 
much, as we have seen, towards making 
the electors conservative—is it not 
likely that the one year since January, 
1835, has done much more? Who 
can doubt it ? 

It is scarcely possible for words to 
tell the depth of the disgust, and the 
extensiveness of the apprehension, 
which is felt in England with respect 
tothe entanglement of the government 
with Mr. O’Connell. The blustering, 
or the affected tone of carelessness, or 
the attempts at ridicule which are at- 
tempted by journals directly in the pav 
of the ministers, ought to deceive no 
one of sense or experience. The fact 
is unquestionable, that generally the 
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English middle classes are quite sick 
of the O’Connellalliance, and frightened 
at its probable consequences. The 
most influential, even of the “ move- 
ment” journals, which depend on the 
public for support, and have no direct 
communication with the government, 
find themselves obliged to qualify their 
support of ministers, and to denounce 
as odious and abominuble, the revolu- 
tionary schemes of Mr. O'Connell. 
It is not an exaggeration to say, that 
England pants for a release from that 
man. The ministers cannot go on 
unless they draw some broad line of 
demarcation between O’Connell and 
themselves, and if they venture upon 
this, what chance have they of a con- 
tinuing majority of even thirty-five, in 
the House of Commons ? 

At this time we write, a general im- 
pression prevails throughout Europe, 
that the movement ministry of England 
must fall very shortly after Parliament 
meets, if indeed it should survive until 
then. It is well known that at the 
Court of England, the English ministers 
are no favorites. They have thrust 
themselves into office, aud affect to 
hold the privileges of servants of the 
king, by virtue of the will of the people. 
The very fact of their being in office 
at all, is a perpetual violation of the 
constitution. It is upon the yet linger- 
ing necessities of a quasi revolution 
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that they stand, and this they know 
themselves, and yet pretend to be loyal 
servants of the king, and men of honor! 
It is all but impossible, that under the 
present disposition of the public mind, 
this can long continue. The Conti- 
nental Courts know this, and rejoice, 
forin all the important European Courts 
(not exceptiug that of France) the 
Whig ministers of England are detested. 
Even monarchs who succeed by revo- 
lution, do not wish to encourage it 
beyond the point which has served their 
ends. When the ministers of any 
monarchy continue to patronize revo- 
lution beyond the time that state 
expediency might prompt timid or 
cunning politicians to yield to its intlu- 
ence, it is clear that faction or folly, 
has turned them to something else than 
faithful servants of the crown. 

We believe there is a disposition at 
the present time towards conservatism, 
which may be called European. The 
political explosion of 1830 has spent 
its force. Experience has produced 
its natural results, and the advantages 
of order above disorder—of government 
above auarchy, are beginning to be once 
more generally perceived, and acknow- 
ledged. 

England partakes of this disposition as 
much as any other country, and the fruit 
of it will be an important modification 
or a complete change of the ministry, 


C’CROLY ON POPERY IN IRELAND.* 


Every thing indicates the speedy over- 
throw of the papal system in Ireland, 
except alone the conduct of our rulers. 
Itisjust crumbling to decay,and would, 
ere this, have fallen to pieces, had it 
not been for the external corroborants 
by which it is coopered up, as it were, 
aud kept together, for the purpose, as 
it would seem, of exposing the presump- 
tion, and chastising the wickedness of 
the empyrics and the infidels, by whose 
nostrums its existence has been unnatu- 
rally protracted. 

The late disclosures before the Car- 
low committee, and the various other 
committees appointed to enquire into 
the intimidation practised at the Irish 


elections, have now convinced every 
body of the mischief of such a semi- 
nary as Maynooth for the education of 
Romish ecclesiastics. We know well 
the plausible grounds upon which it 
was first established, but us they never 
deceived. We were, from the first, 
convinced of their futility. The ab- 
surdity of taking popery out of an 
atmosphere in which it must droop and 
perish, and putting it into a hot-bed 
where it must flourish with a rank lux- 
uriance, was too palpable to suffer us 
toapprove, for one moment, of a scheme 
which yet, to many of the wise and 
prudent, seemed one of consummate 
wisdom. And results are now fast 


* An Inquiry into the Principal Points of Difference, real or imaginary, between 
the two Churches, with a view to religious harmony or forbearance ; together with 
some Remarks relative to the present extraordinary times, By the Rev. David 


O’Croly. Milliken and Son, Dublin ; B. Fellowes, London, 1835. 
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vindicating our long expressed convic- 
tion, insomuch, that there are very few 
indeed who advocate the continuance 
of Maynooth upon any other principle 
than that it is established; and who do 
not regret the encouragement that has 
been given to it, as a grievous instance 
of oversight or infatuation. 

The various controversies that have 
arisen of late years in this country 
have all had atendency to disabuse the 
minds of many amongst the Roman 
Catholics, of the errors which they 
had imbibed in the church of Rome. 
It is not possible for a scripturally in- 
formed and awakened Protestant to 
behold the grievous state of spiritual 
bondage in which bis benighted fellow 
countrymen are held, without an effort 
for their enlargement. This effort may 
not always be made in the most judi- 
cious way ; and, therefore, the results 
most desirable are not those which will 
always be produced ; but as it is usually 
made with great sincerity, so it seldom 
fails to be attended with signal advan- 
tage. 

The preacher or the writer may, for 
a long time, appear to be preaching or 
writing in vain;—at most, some half 
dozen apparent conversions may seer 
to be the only reward of his labours ; 
but he is altogether unaware of the si- 
lent impression which has been made 
upon numbers who are slow to avow 
their convictions, and also upon num- 
bers who give admission, for the first 
time, to statements of divine truth, and 
are only, after a considerable period, 
awakened to the effect which they 
have had in promoting their spiritual 
emancipation. 

The blustering voice of the swagger- 
ing bigot may appear, at the time, to be 
omnipotent in silencing the mild apolo- 
gist of divine truth, as it is revealed in 
the word of God. But the thonghtful 
hearts of many of the hearers will not 
fail to contrast the earnestness of the 
evangelist with the dogmatism of the 
angry inquisitor ; and the instances are 
numerous in which the comparison has 
led to the happiest effects, and been 
the blessed means of taking numbers 
of our poor countrymen “out of dark- 
ness into the marvellous light of the 
Gospel.” 

There is no doubt that these results 
would be vastly more numerous than 
they appear, but for the system of 
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terrorism which at present prevails, 
and which would almost seem to be 
directly countenanced by his Majesty’s 
government in [reland. At present, 
to depart from the visible communion 
of the church of Rome, would be to 
court, ostentatiously, the most unrelent- 
ing persecution. The Roman Catholic 
who changes his religious opinions, 
and connects himself with the Estab- 
lished Church, (for he may become an 
infidel with impunity, provided he re- 
main in the visible communion of the 
church of Rome,) will have reason to 
consider himself fortunate if he escape 
without the loss of life or limb, and 
can, by no means, calculate upon an 
exemption from the most stinging ob- 
loquy, and the most envenomed vitu- 
peration. He will be a marked man. 
The faithful will consider it a mark of 
piety to do him all manner of injury. 
By his defection he has dishonoured 
their church, and they feel as if they 
were establishing an additional claim 
to the favour of God, by the persevering 
hatred with which they regard him. 
The enlightened Protestant people 
of England can form but a faint idea of 
the “odium theologicum” as it prevails 
amongst the popish inhabitants of this 
unfortunate island. The nearest ties 
of kindred suffice not to protect the 
individual who has renounced the Ro- 
mish creed from the vengeance of his 
angry relatives whom his supposed here- 
tical pravity has offended. Powerful 
must be the conviction, and strong the 
resolution, of the man, who can bring 
himself to encounter the reproaches of 
upbraiding friends, and the menaces of 
deadly enemies. And, when we con- 
sider the accumulated temporal induce- 
ments to stifle their sentiments, and 
persevere in a false profession of attach- 
mentto an unscriptural church, by which 
the great mass of the Roman Catholic 
community must be, more or less, actu- 
ated, our surprise is, that such numbers 
should have had the courage to avow 
and to act upon more enlightened 
views, and even to glory in the suffer- 
ings which they endured for the Gospel. 
And that number is steadily increus- 
ing. Only let the system of terrorism 
be put down ;—only let an equal pro- 
tection be extended over all the mem- 
bers of the community ; and let it be as 
free for Roman Catholics to make a 
profession of Protestantism, as it is for 
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Protestants to attach themselves to the 
church of Rome ;—and, in a very few 
years, the Romish superstition will be 
extinct in Ireland, It is at present 
sustained by a systematic and terrible 
intolerance, such as could only be pa- 
ralleled by citations from the blackest 
pages of the history of the inquisition. 

The priests themselves are conscious 
that there is something precarious in 
the tenure by which they hold their 
power. The spirit of the age has been 
making inroads upon their domain ; 
and, therefore, it is, that they have had 
recourse to political stimulants, for the 
purpose of exciting and re-invigorating 
the dormant or flagging orthodoxy of 
their people. They plainly saw that the 
old accustomed theological nostrums 
were by no means sufficient to arrest the 
contagion which threatened their flocks, 
from the efforts of the zealous mission- 
aries by whom they were invaded. 
And therefore it was, that they en- 
grafted upon the priestly office the 
functions of the agitator, that, by 
availing themselves of the mixed re- 
ligious and political antipathies of those 
whom they addressed, they might, by 
their united influences, protract the 
term of their tottering domination. 
And they have succeeded for the pre- 
sent. The stimulant has produced the 
desired effect. The almost lifeless and 
stiffening form of popery has been 
excited and agitated by a species of 
convulsive and spasmodic vitality, which 
gives it, to the superficial observer, 
an appearance of vigour which it did 
not before possess. But those who look 
more closely at it, can perceive the 
hectic flush which indicates the fever 
by which it is consumed, and they are 
persuaded that the fatal collapse will 
not long fail to follow the preternatu- 
ral excitement. 

The exposures which have taken 
lace respecting Dens’s complete theo- 
ogy, have had a marvellous effect in 
enlightening the laity respecting the 
conduct of their spiritual guides. We 
were ourselves, in some measure, wit- 
nesses of the impression which was 
made upon the Roman Catholic mem- 

bers of the parliamentary committee 
to enquire into the nature and working 
of the Orange societies in Ireland, 
when the adoption of that pestilent 
ork as a tex t book was first disclosed. 
They were literally confounded by it. 
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All the ingenuity and audacity of Sheil 
and O'Connell failed to discover an 
plausible justification of a system which 
inoculates its votaries with obscenity, 
while it sanctions, and almost sanctifies 
fraud and falsehood, perjury and murder. 
Sheil hesitated not to pronounce it a 
most detestable and disgusting work, 
and O'Connell has since done ail that 
he could do, to have it discredited and 
disavowed as a work of authority in 
the church of Rome. But all in vain. 
The formal and reiterated adoption of 
it was too recent and too authentic to 
be disclaimed. It was taken for better 
for worse, as the chosen guide of the 
Romish priesthood in this country ; and, 
like the poisoned shirt of Hercules, it 
will cling to them until they are con- 
sumed, 

The oath-breaking gentry in parlia- 
ment have also done much to revolt 
the more sensitive and conscientious of 
their own persuasion. The individuals 
are not a few, who, like Mr. Eneas 
M‘Donnell, received the boon of eman- 
cipation with a full intention of observ- 
ing the conditions upon which it was 
granted. They feel that their honour 
has been compromised by the conspi- 
racy that has been formed against the 
Established Church, and even their pre- 
judices as Romanists have not been 
sufficient to prevail against their feelings 
as gentlemen, or their faith as Christians. 
Popery has, hitherto, maintained her 
dominion, by becoming all things to 
all men. With the liberal she could 
be liberal. With the superstitious and 
bigoted she could be exclusive and 
austere. And those who viewed her 
under one aspect only, were altogether 
unable to appreciate the more than 
Protean versatility with which, accord- 
ing as it served her interest, she could 
vary the forms under which she ap- 
peared. But, now that she is openly 
detected as the patroness of resistance 
to the law, upon the part of an insur- 
gent peasantry, and glories in the con- 
duct of the individuals who employ their 
parliamentary privileges in direct vio- 
lation of their promises and their oaths, 
the numbers are not few nor incon- 
siderable who consider that it is high 
time to bethink themselves how much 
longer they should be responsible for 
its iniquities, or identified -with its 
abominations. 

The footman of the celebrated Nel 
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Gwynn appeared before her one day 
with a black eye. Upon being ques- 
tioned by his mistress how he got it, 
his reply was, that he fought with a 
fellow in the street, who had presumed 
to call her a “Oh,” said the 
facetious lady, “never mind that; if 
= fight with every one that calls me 
y that name, you will have to fight 
with all England.” “ Ay, that may 
be,” the fellow muttered as he retired, 
“but they shall not call me a 
footman.” So it will be with all Roman 
Catholics who have a character to lose. 
They will not endure the scorn and the 
indignation which the oath-breakers 
have brought upon the whole party. 
They may not, all at once, bring them- 
selves to break off from them; but 
most anxious are they to slip away 
unperceived ; and the time is not dis- 
tant when the agitator, who at present 
counts upon their attachment, and 
cheers them on, will look behind him, 
and find himself deserted. 

Indeed we do not hesitate to hazard 
the assertion, that nothing but the po- 
litical position of Mr. O'Connell could 
at present enable him to withstand the 
torrent of odium which has been ex- 
cited by his misdeeds. There are 
multitudes who know his baseness, and 
deplore his wickedness ; who believe 
him to have been guilty of fraud, of 
falsehood, and of perjury ; but who yet 
hesitate to give expression to their 
convictions, seeing that he plays the 
part of viceroy over his Majesty’s 
ministers, and holds in his hands, in a 
manner, the destinies of this great 
empire. Glad would they be, at any 
reverse of fortune by which the popular 
idol might be humbled; but until the 
fickle goddess shakes her wings and 
fairly leaves him to his fate, they are 
not desirous of provoking their fate 
by any disclosure of sentiments which 
might provoke the great man’s indig- 
nation. ’Tistrue, he humbugged the 
people of Carlow, and cheated Raphael 
out of his two thousand pounds! But 
then upon his fiat depends the existence 
of the present administration. Tis 
true he has violated all the courtesies 
of society, and applied to the brother 
of his sovereign epithets, by the use of 
which the veriest ruffan would be 
degraded. But then he is the confi- 
dential adviser of the Irish executive, 
and the favorite guest at the table of 


the representative of the king. ’Tis 
true, he has vilified the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and denounced the House of 
Lords. But then he commands about 
forty votes, all, like himself, good men 
and true, and without whose aid the 
ministry must be constantly outvoted. 
Thus it is that his position is a set-off 
against his character; and that vices 
and offences, personal and_ political, 
such as would, ten thousand times over, 
damn any ordinary man, are only, as 
it were, the glittering carbuncles which 
ornament his factious elevation. 
O’Connell is the strength of ministers, 
and he is also their weakness. He is 
the prop of their power, and, at the 
same time, the rock of offence upon 
which, it may be, before long, they are 
destined to break and to perish. Eng- 
land is every day becoming more 
and more aroused to the degraded 
condition in which the government 
of this great empire has been reduced, 
by the portentous alliance that has 
been formed between the unprincipled 
Whigs and Irish papists. The moral 
and reflecting people of Great Britain 
cannot contemplate, unmoved, the sa- 
crifice of the Irish church, and the 
sufferings of the Irish clergy ;—nor 
will they, any longer, be consenting 
parties to the immolation of the blame- 
less and noble victims which are so 
clamorously demanded by the mino- 
taur of bigotry and agitation. The 
statements which have been made be- 
fore them by our able advocates have 
not been made in vain ; and a change 
has been wrought in the convictions of 
many who were, before, but too ready 
to yield to the Whigs an unsuspecting 
confidence, in virtue of which it may 
be said, that the days of a profligate 
ministry are numbered. The moral 
guilt and the political debasement of 
Lord Melbourne’s connection with 
O’Connell is now seen in its true light. 
The parties have had “ample room and 
verge enough” to exhibit their real 
character in all its noxious and dis- 
gusting deformity. Those who have 
been deceived, are now disabused, 
and will be deceived no more. And 
those who, from the first, saw the foul 
alliance as it should be seen, are 
cheered by the hope that the time 
is at hand when their righteous efforts 
to withstand the evils which it threatens, 
will be seconded by an overwhelming 
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majority of the rank, and the wealth, 
and the worth of the empire. 

But we must not be any longer di- 
verted from the consideration of the 
work before us. Our readers will 
recognize in Mr. O’Croly the same in- 
dividual who was, on-a former occasion, 
brought under their notice in a review of 
atreatise “On Ecclesiastical Finance.” 
In that little work, of which we believe 
more than thirty thousand copies were 
sold, the writer animadverted with 
great freedom upon the disgraceful 
modes in which the revenues of the 
Romish clergy are realized in this 
country, and also ventured to hint that, 
in many things, no dangerous departure 
from orthodoxy need be apprehended 
from a closer approximation to Pro- 
testant doctrineand Protestant practice. 
He strongly condemned the system of 
clerical agitation, by which the minis- 
ter of peace was transformed into an 
apostle of discord; and earnestly be- 
sought the Roman Catholic prelates 
to interfere, and by their spiritual au 
thority put an end to that species of 
priestly interference in political con- 
cerns, which was causing strife and 
confusion in the country, and bringing 
disgrace upon their religion. We be- 
lieve that no honest and thinking man 
read Mr. O’Croly’s pamphlet who was 
not fully convinced that his statements 
were true, and that his purpose was 
good. But not the less, on that ac- 
count, was he exposed to the vengeance 
of his ecclesiastical superior, and to the 
unrelenting hatred of his brethren of 
the priestly order, of whose vulgarity, 
insolence, and rapacity, his pages had 
given such a graphic delineation. He 
was deprived of his parish, and another, 
whose sentiments were more in ac- 
cordance with the powers that be, ap- 
pointed to take his place; and the 
present volume contains his second 
appeal to the good sense and the good 
feeling of his countrymen in particular, 
and the people of Great Britain in 
general, which, wecan promise him, will 
be read with intense interest by those 
whom it concerns, and contribute its 
full share to that moral change which 
is about to take place in the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 

The following is the account which 
he gives of the process of suspension 
which was employed against him. He 
writes in the third person :— 
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« He was cited peremptorily to appear 
in Cork before the Ordinary and his 
council; that is, before judges who had 
already condemned the work, and made no 
secret of their determination to punish 
the author. He was cited also when 
every thing had been said and done to 
exasperate the multitude agaisnt him; and 
among whom the report was all at once 
circulated that he was coming to the city 
to stand his trial. His friends became 
alarmed for his personal safety, and advised 
him for the present not to quit his own 
house in the country. The proceeding 
against him was savage and blood-thirsty. 
He did not, therefore, answer the citation 
as required; but he apologised, stating 
the fears he entertained for his personal 
safety, yet expressing his willingness to 
answer any questions that may be pro- 
pounded to him in a place of safety. He 
requested that a confidential person may 
be sent to his own house for that purpose. 
This request was refused; and without 
further citation—contrary to canon law, 
which requires three—he was served with 
a letter of suspension ; which suspension 
was to continue in force until a retracta- 
tion would be made of a number of con- 
demned propositions which it was pre- 
tended were extracted from the offensive 
publication. This was to pass judgment 
with a vengeance, and shews clearly 
enough what was to be expected from so 
vindictive a tribunal. He demurred to 
the proceeding on the score of informality. 
This produced a new letter from the Or- 
dinary, containing at once a new citation, 
which he authoritatively said should stand 
for three ; and a new suspension, or as 
he said, a supplement for any informalities 
in the former. The author wrote a re- 
spectful remonstrance again, alleging the 
well-founded fears he had of making his 
appearance in the city, and repeatedly 
requesting a conference in a place of safety. 
But all from the beginning was time and 
labour lost; the thing was plain enough ; 
his destruction, as far as his enemies could 
accomplish it, was resolved on...... 
But let us bring to a conclusion this tedi- 
ous and tiresome narrative. The 16th of 
November, 1834, closed the scene. On 
that day the Rev. James Daly, or 
Dawley, was formally inducted and in- 
stalled as the new priest of the Ovens— 
a radical from the school of O’Connell ; 
‘ porcus de grege epicuri.” After which 
induction, about three in the afternoon, 
a letter was delivered from the Ordinary 
to the now ex-parish priest, dated the day 
previous, stating that he, the Ordinary, 
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had given orders for the proceeding that 
had already taken place. A very suitable 
termination to as arbitrary and uncanoni- 
cal a proceeding as ever took place in any 
matter of similar respect; but which has 
produced the salutary effect of reestablish- 
ing uniformity throughout the diocess; and 
preventing the parish priest of the Ovens 
from being any longer an exception to the 
general rule. Jt was well for the author 
that he lived under the protection of British 
law.” 


It was, indeed. Had popish law 
prevailed his personal liberty would 
isia been abridged, and his life would 
have been endangered. As it is his 
enemies have been able to do a great 
deal more than show their teeth. He 
has been subjected to annoyances, such 
as must render his residence in that 
part of the country most disagreeable, 
if not unsafe ; and he will, we trust, 
before it is too late, be led to seek for 
a more “ peaceable habitation” and a 
more “ quict resting place.” 

There were some who supposed that 
it was perfectly impossible for Mr. 
O’Croly to continue a member of the 
Roman Catholic church, and yet 
maintain with sincerity the representa- 
tions which he made of its doctrine and 
practice ; but, in our minds, without 
sufficient reason. When once an indi- 
vidual has been tattooed, as it were, into 
the system of popery, it becomes almost 
a second nature. His associations, habits, 
and affections have been all inter- 
twined with its usages and its observ- 
ances ; and it is long before the strong- 
est convictions of reason are sufficient 
for his disenthralment. With the great 
mass of mankind feeling and prejudice 
are more than a match for sound logic ; 
and even the better informed and more 
competent minds find it difficult to part 
with long-cherished opinions and pre- 
possessions, even after decisive im- 
pressions have been made upon 
them, that they can no longer be 
rationally maintained. That a very 
large proportion of the Roman Ca- 
tholic priesthood are in this predica- 
ment, we firmly believe ; and that the 
only difference between many of them 
and Mr. O’Croly consists in this, that 
they have suppressed, and that he has 
given utterance to his conscientious 
convictions. It was, also, perfectly 
natural that Mr, O’Croly should for a 
long time have hesitated to believe that 


the absurdities and abuses which he 
exposed were essential to the system in 
which he had been educated. It was 
decidedly an amiable and noé an irra- 
tional hypothesis, that the church of 
Rome would uot be compromised by 
lopping off the excrescences which had 
grown upon it through length of time ; 
and thatsuch animprovement might thus 
be made as would bring it into a state of 
very near conformity with the more 
sober and rational of the reformed 
churches. His object, therefore, seems 
to have been to call the attention of the 
better informed members of his persua- 
sion to this important subject, with a 
view to the adjustment of those reli- 
gious differences which have so long 
caused strife and dissension amongst 
Christians. He knew very well that he 
had ecclesiastical antiquity upon his side, 
and he knew also that the church of 
Rome has ever expressed a profound 
respect for ecclesiastical antiquity ; nor 
was there any thing preposterous in the 
notion, that, by adducing the clearest 
testimonies from the early church in 
favour of the alterations which he ven- 
tured to suggest, he might induce the 
Roman Catholic prelates to give a pa- 
tient consideration to proposals which 
had for their object the removal of 
abuses which were most offensive to 
their Protestant fellow countrymen, and 
were, every day becoming more and 
more a grievous and a growing scandal 
to the more enlightened members of 
their own communion. 

Mr. O’Croly was, we believe, en- 
couraged by the fact that the late Dr. 
Doyle had formally stated it as his opi- 
nion, in a letter to Mr. Robinson, 
M.P. that, upon most points of im- 
portance, there was no essential differ- 
ence between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. The existing diversity of opi- 
nion arises, he adds, “in most cases 
Srom certain forms of words which 
admit of satisfactory explanation, or from 
the ignorance or misconceptions which 
ancient prejudices and ill will produce 
and strengthen, but which could be re- 
moved.” Weare not aware that Mr. 
O’Croly knew the reception which this 
suggestion received from the mitred 
brethren of Dr. Doyle. Had he been 
so far informed, his expectation of a 
favourable result would be much less 
sanguine than it seems to have been. 
The Romish bishops were scandalised 
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at the bare enunciation of a proposition young Paddy Shaughnessy, or youn 
so replete with the heresy as that con- Darby Twoomy, who have not yet at 
tained in his letter. The idea of any tained the age of puberty, may, by hav- 
readjustment, on their part, of the sys- ing the New Testament put into their 
tem over which they presided, in order hands, be prompted to institute an imme- 
to an accommodation with those who diate inquiry into the propriety of cleri- 
dissent from them in Christian doc- ¢al celibacy, or raise questions on the 
trine, was not to be entertained ; and two-fold procession of the Holy 
the able man by whom it was proposed Spirit. They are guilty, both of 
was all but denounced as an apostate ‘consistency and partiality in this 
from the faith, and compelled to main- matter. They exclude the English Tes- 
tain in his own diocese that no other *#ment from schools, yet allow the Greek 
reconciliation between Protestants and 4 Latin Testament to be read there. 
Roman Catholics could be thought of But thie privilege is accorded oly to a 


as . few ; and the evil, forsooth, is not worth 
than that which would ae from an ab- notice, because of the smallness of the 
juration on the part of Protestants of 


h : ah thew’ had | amount. This isa very bad salvo. Fur- 
ie ae on in d ich t a a veen ther, after a desperate struggle for com- 
rought up, and a personal and unre- plete exclusion, the anti-biblicals have at 
served adoption of the Romish reli- length permitted selections from the Old 
gion. — Had Mr. O’Croly been aware and New Testament in the vernacular 
of this, we strongly suspect that he 


\ t tongue to be put into the hands of little 
would have seen the fruitlessness of any ones; thus runuing a zigzag ridiculous 


appeal to the good sense or the good course in regard to the question alto- 
feeling of the Irish Roman Cutholic gether. The generality of the 
bishops, or of entertaining the least people, owing to their anti-biblical in- 
hope of inducing them’ to substitute structors, are fully persuaded that the 
light for darkness, seeing they must Bible is a book of doubtful character, is a 
have known it to be their interest religious ignis fatuus, calculated or adapt- 
that darkness should continue to be ed to decoy the world into all the mazes 
substituted for light. Indeed popery of error and extravagance. What is this 
is to the mass of the Irish priesthood but to malign the Holy Spirit and to im- 
% yoxTs atv.” pugn inspiration ?” 

How must the Irish muftis wince un- — The inconsistency which Mr. Croly 
der the following contrast between their charges upon the Romish clergy, in 
conduct and that of the best men promoting the use of the scriptural ex- 
who lived in early times, respecting the tracts, is not so great as he supposes. 
reading of the holy scriptures. They have, in the first place, gained 

« The holy fathers unanimously recom- the point of excluding the word of 
mended the perusal of the holy scrip- God; and, in the next place, they 
tures. They never assumed the liberty have succeeded in establishing that it 
of representing a book, which is the foun-  ghall not be obligatory to have the 
dation of religion, as pregnant with all extracts read in their schools. The 
por oo = oe rule is, that the masters may, if they 
gers. y fail . ith all th please, use them. And the practice, 
lies and sermons, “of bi ~ ed, with all the “4 believe, is, that, in a vast number 
force and renters pentane ayo ~ of schools, where, the masters are 
poe ee ee ees Cee §=Remen. Cathalion they are altogether ~ 
ligation they were under of studying and eattnstel “Wiene: Sih, eneeel at ide 
digesting the contents of the evangelical " ; k tt th } ile ) ep 
and apostolical writings. All the other mee = ei *h Sa Swe oe» 
fathers concurred with Chrysostom. How bro en to the hope ; and a glaring 
dissimilar is the conduct of the Roman ame of liberality, by which care- 
Catholic prelates and bishops in this coun- ‘ess and latitudinarian Protestants ma 
try? After turning the whole kingdom be deceived, is made compatible wit 
topsy turvey on the subject, they have the practical maintenance of the most 
banished from the schools the New Testa- Objectionable dogmas of the church of 
ment, lest, of course, it may contaminate Rome, in the darkest ages. National 
the poor children, and set them, even education, in their hands, is just the 
before the development of their faculties, very sort of instrument which was 
upon the serious and difficult work of dog- wanted for the extension and the con- 
matising in religion; apprehensive that firmation of their power. By means 
Vou. VIL. 6 
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of the present system, their patronage 
is vastly increased, while good care is 
taken that nothing shall be done for 
the dispelling of spiritual darkness. 
No. If we were desirous of selecting 
an instance in which the wisdom of the 
serpent has been peculiarly displayed 
by the Romish prelacy, we do not 
know that we could find one more in 
point, than their conduct respect- 
ing the management of the national 
schools. And glad would we be to be 
able to say, that the conduct of the 
quasi-Protestants, whom they over- 
reached, might be resolved into the 
simplicity of the dove. 

f tradition, our author thus writes : 
and although the same point has been 
powerfully insisted on by Protestant 
writers, what he says, as coming from 
an old Roman Catholic clergyman, 
whose character is, we believe, without 
a spot, save, that he has boldly dis- 
sented, on many points, from his bre- 
thren, must have a very considerable 
effect upon the minds of ull such as are 
open to conviction. 

« Now the great point to ascertain is, 
what this traditionary revelation contains; 
what dogmas it teaches ; what precepts it 
inculcates; what particular maxims it 
recommends, in contradistinction to 
the written word, or to the writings of 
the evangelists and apostles in the New 
Testament ? Has the church at any time, 
during the eighteen centuries of her ex- 
istence, placed before the world in a tan- 
gible shape, or in a due form, this grand 
section of the revealed word? Has she 
ever ventured to define or to determine 
it, either in whole or in part? She has 
done nothing of the kind. The apostles 
and evangelists did not mark it down; 
the first fathers followed the example of 
the apostles and evangelists; they slurred 
it over; their successors in like manner, 
passed it heedlessly by; councils -that 
were assembled, of every description, 
general and particular, took no notice of 
it, and thus has it travelled down to our 
days without shape or form, a sort of 
spiritual essence, unheeded, unperceived, 
untouched, undefined, and undefinable ; 
and thisis to form an essential part of re- 
ligion!!! Tradition is a mere tigment,— 
a vanum sine re nomen, an empty 
name: much like what is called the trea- 
sure of the church; which, according to 
our metaphysical theology, is made up of 
the superabundant merits of Christ and 
the saints, and on which she is pleased to 


draw occasionally in behalf of poor sin- 
ners ; among whom she distributes it in 
the pleasing and consoling form of indul- 
gences! And yet tradition, this conse- 
crated phantom, this shadowy substance, 
is magnified into a reality, and made one 
of the great grounds for erecting a wall 
between Christian brethren and believers. 
But will this weak point continue to be 
insisted on? Will the Roman Catholic 
church refuse to enter into the terms 
of peace and amity, when she is not 
called on to make any real sacrifice? 
We shall see more on this subject here- 
after.” 


Indeed, Mr. O’Croly, she will ;—for 
all her realities are founded upon unre- 
alities ; it is by the fiction she maintains 
the substance, and she will not consent 
to dissolve the one, lest she should 
lose the other. Her’s is somewhat 
the converse of the case that has been 
set forth in the fable of the dog and 
the shadow ; and her best security for 
maintaining what she as is, the affec- 
tation of maintaining what she has not. 
Without tradition she never could 
discredit the Word of God, or secure 
her dominion over thousands of the 
people. In the first ages of the church, 
the tradition alluded to meant nothing 
more than the “ symbol” of the faith, 
consisting of such a summary of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion as 
may be contained in the Apvstles’ 
Creed, and communicated oradly and 
secretly, because of the dread which 
was entertained of the violence of the 
unbelievers. This was the “ tradition” of 
early times, When the term was revived 
at the period of the Reformation, it 
was used as a kind of set off against 
the Bible. It was the only available 
expedient which could be thought of 
for the purpose of depreciating the 
authority of that blessed book, by the 
free publication of which the craft 
began to be in danger. If the Scrip- 
tures were suffered to resume their 
natural place in the theological firma- 
ment, it was clearly seen that the 
hidden things of darkness must be 
brought to light, and tradition was to 
be the convenient attendant cloud, 
by which its disagreeable brightness 
was to be intercepted. This office it 
has, hitherto, well performed, where- 
ever it has been received. And Mr. 
O’Croly may be well assured that, 
wherever else the Romish clergy may 
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be able to dispense with tradition, they 
cannot yet afford to dispense with it in 
Ireland. 


Let the Roman Catholic church only 
give up the untenable doctrine of tra- 
dition, as Mr. O’Croly desires, and 
how long would the following gainful 
abuses continue to delude the ignorant, 
and to disgust the enlightened : 


“« Masses are offered for a variety of 
purposes, (at least to the minds of the 
multitude, ) for brute beasts, as well as 
for human beings. A farmer, who hap- 
pens to have his cattle disordered, the 
rot among his sheep, or the murrain 
among his cows, will have masses said 
for their recovery. The fishermen of 
Dungarvan and elsewhere get masses 
said, that they may hook the more fish. 
It is quite common among the ignorant 
to be under the persuasion that worldly 
calamities result from the agency of evil 
spirits, which opinion, indeed, receives 
some countenance from the book of Job. 
To counteract this malignant influence, 
they fly to the priest to have masses said. 
The priest takes no pains to remove the 
error, but accepts the pecuniary offering. 
Friars carry this matter to the last extre- 
mity. There is a general impression, as 
we have said elsewhere, that the masses 
of friars are more efficacious than those 
of the secular clergy. The impression 
answers the intended purpose ; it brings 
more money into the coffers of the friars, 
who, however, are not at a loss to assign 
a theological reason for the superexcel- 
lence of their masses, namely, their state 
of life is more perfect than that of secu- 
lars, (rather a knotty point to establish, ) 
as they make vows of poverty ; at the 
same time that, like Dives in the gospel, 
they are clothed in purple and fine linen, 
and fare sumptuously every day. The 
friars drive a considerable trade in 
masses. If a habit is to be blessed or 
consecrated, money must be given for 
masses, in order, of course, to ensure the 
full efficacy of the benediction. These 
consecrated habits are supposed to be 
worn in the other world. It would be 
accounted a great misfortune for a poor 
person, residing in the neighbourhood of 
a friar, to die without one. The blessing 
of the scapular, of which more hereafter, 
must have the same accompaniment as 
the blessing of the habit; and the cere- 
mony of induction, or reception, or enrol- 
ment, among the various confraternities 
and sisterhoods of Carmelites, of St. 
Francis, of St. Augustine, and St. Do- 
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minic, ever superinduces a-grateful com- 
mission for saying masses, which are 
offered up at once for the benetit of the 
individuals contributing, and for the con- 
fraternities at large, of which they then 
become members. This they call the 
communion of saints. The friar is the 
certain gainer in all these pious transac- 
tions !” 

Now, is it reasonable to suppose, 
that the friar should consent to aban- 
don this gainful traffic, by discrediting 
the source from whence it flows ?—for, 
Jet the bills drawn upon the treasury of 
tradition be once dishonored, and there 
is an end to his trade. No, Mr. 
Croly, you may preach continence to 
the Turks, simplicity and spirituality 
to the French, abstinence to the 
hungry alderman who has prepared 
himself for a turtle feast, or a regard 
for his oath to the Roman Catholic 
legislator, who is canvassing for a seat 
in parliament ; but do not expect the 
loving brotherhood of Carmelites and 
Dominicans to abandon their strong 
hold of tradition. In the undefined and 
unintelligible manner in whieh it is 
maintained, it is more to them than the 
wand of Prospero, or the lamp of 
Aladdin. Define it, and it vanishes 
like a ghost at the scent of the morning 
air. Seek to render it intelligible, and 
its unhappy votaries immediately get 
involved in “confusion worse con- 
founded.” But see the advantage of 
leaving it as it at present stands, in an 
awful and impenetrable obscurity. 
“Pray, father,” enquires the timid 
devotee, * What is tradition 7” “ Hush! 
man,” responds the solemn confessor, 
“Iv is a Mystery!” “ A mystery /” 
exclaims the questioner, startled at his 
own unconscious boldness, “ I beg 
pardon for having made the enquiry.” 

As it is tradition that has caused 
the gospel to be superseded by the 
authority of the church, so it is that 
same tradition which has_ recom- 
mended the worship of the creature in 
preference to that of the Creator, as 
may be seen in the following ex- 
tract :— 

«« The devotional exercises of the mul- 
titude in general are of a very odd de- 
scription ; scarcely a house without a con- 
secrated bead—a religious piece of fur- 
niture supposed to possess extraordinary 
virtue, particularly if consecrated by the 
pope. This guides them in the arrange- 
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ment of their prayers, most of which are 
addressed to the Blessed Virgin, whom 
the bead-gentry invoke ten times for once 
they invoke the Almighty. Nor is this 
mode of praying confined to the vulgar 
and the illiterate. It is prescribed in the 
common prayer books, is repeated by 
priests publicly at the altar, and is prac- 
tised in all the nunneries and religious 
communities. The costume of a nun is 
incomplete unless a consecrated bead 
hangs dangling from her girdle. In the 
chair of confession the satisfactory works 
imposed generally consist of so many 
rosaries, to be repeated on the five de- 
cade, or fifteen decade bead, within a 
certain limited time. At the mass, es- 
pecially in country chapels, you will 
scarcely hear any thing but rosaries— 
Ave Maria ten times, and Pater Noster 
once. This disproportionate alternation 
is kept up without intermission trom the 
beginning to the end of mass, from the 
«Introibo’ to the gospel of St. John. If 
they stay at home from mass on a Sunday 
or holiday, they repeat a rosary or two on 
their bead, as a set-off against the omis- 
sion. Inshort, the rosary, which should 
be called their devotion to the Virgin, 
forms the sum total of their religious 
worship. The Virgin is transformed 
into a divinity, of whom her female 
votaries constantly crave pardon for their 
transgressions. The Colliridiani, as we 
learn from Epiphanius, were condemned 
as idolaters in the primitive church, for 
a custom they observed of offering a cake 
as a sort of sacrifice in honour of the 
Virgin. It would not be easy to show 
that the cake of the Colliridiani was more 
opposed to the purity of divine worship, 
than the perpetual rosary. It is, indeed, 
quite certain, that the Virgin never 
enjoyed higher honours and prerogatives 
than she does among her female votaries 
now-a-days, at least in old Ireland. The 
late Dr. Moylan, Roman Catholic bishop 
of Cork, ordered the litany of the blessed 
Virgin, or the litany of our Lady of 
Loretto, (a place celebrated in the annals 
of religious romance,) to be recited 
always before mass in his diocess; which 
odd practice is still observed under his 
enlightened successor.” 


In the following account of the effi- 
cacy supposed by the ignorant Roman 
Catholics to belong to holy water, how 
much soever he may exceed the limits 
of probability, Mr. O’Croly is strictly 
within the bounds of truth. 


« What a multitude of odd ceremonies 
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is connected with the use of holy water ! 
It is astonishing what virtue is ascribed 
to this consecrated element. Nothing 
can be blessed or hallowed without it; 
neither candles, nor new fruit, nor new- 
laid eggs, nor ships, nor dwelling houses, 
nor bells, nor sacerdotal vestments. It 
is used in the administration of all the 
sacraments, before mass and atter mass, 
and at the churching of women. Nothing, 
in short, can be done without holy water ; 
even the butter churn is sprinkled with 
it before the churning commences, that 
the cream might work the better. It 
purifies the air, heals distempers, cleanses 
the soul, expels satan and his imps from 
haunted houses, and introduces the Holy 
Ghost as an inmate in their stead. It is 
generally believed that the holy water 
blessed at Easter and Christmas possesses 
superior virtue, on which account several 
tubs or barrel fulls must be blessed on 
these occasions, in order to supply the 
increased demand. Protestants being 
quite incredulous as to the miraculous 
virtue ascribed to holy water, have 
abolished the use of it, and are of opi- 
nion that it bears a strong resemblance 
to the lustral water that was commonly 
used in the rites of pagan superstition.” 


Of the practice of auricular confes- 
sion Mr. O’Croly thus writes— 


« There are some good confessors, no 
doubt, learned, religious, and discreet 
men, who endeavour to inspire their 
penitents with a hatred of vice and a 
love of virtue. If all conefssors were of 
this description, confession would be a 
wholesome practice. But thisis not the 
case. The confessional becomes the 
medium of numberless abuses in the 
hands of the ignorant, the inexperienced, 
and the profligate. The doctrine of 
wrong is often inculcated instead of the 
doctrine of right ; the knowledge of vice 
is betrayed by indelicate interrogatories, 
and the profligate priest makes the con- 
fessional subservient to the gratification 
of his unruly appetites. The crime 
‘ solicitatio mulieris in tribunali,’ ‘ to soli- 
cit a woman in the tribunal,’ is not of 
such rare occurrence, and would be very 
common but for the dread of detection. 

«The present priest of Ovens, who 
occupies the author’s place, refused to give 
absolution to one of his (the author's) 
female servants, unless she quitted his 
employment. What did this come to? 
To pass by the injury attempted against 
the author himself, it was the same thing 
as to tell the poor girl that she con- 
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tracted the guilt of mortal sin by dwel- 
ling under his (the author's) roof. This 
the gentleman himself (who is a good 
judge of such matters) knew could not 
be the case. But he availed himself of 
the pernicious privilege he enjoyed as a 
confessor, and of the weakness and igno- 
rance of the poor girl, to gratify his 
bigoted or malicious propensities. He 
also makes it a bar to confession or abso- 
lution, that is, a mortal sin, for a father 
to send hischildren to a certain excellent 
school in the neighbourhood, for no other 
reason but that the master is not a 
Roman Catholic, and under his own con- 
trol. He makes it also a crime not to 
join in the auti-tithe combination, and a 
virtue to obstruct the regular course of 
law. But he dves not stand alone; all 
his fraternity, a few excepted, act a 
similar part.” 


In proportion as the people are 
ignorant and uncultivated, their moral 
notions are indistinct and confused. 
Religion is to them a kind of unknown 
country, where they are entirely at the 
mercy of the guides to whom they are 
of necessity obliged to resort for advice 
and direction. {In them natural reli- 
gion has become extinct, while reve- 
lation is suffered to shine upon them 
only through a medium that perplexes 
and darkens rather than cheers and 
enlightens. There is a species of moral 
infancy in the history of nations, during 
which mankind are as completely de- 
pendent upon the caterers for the reli- 
gious appetite for the food which is to 
sustain their spiritual life, as children 
are upon the care of those to whom 
they are consigned during the first 
years of their existence. As the one 
cannot take thought for the life that 
now is, so the other cannot take 
thought for the life that is to come ; 
and each feels equally happy that they 
are relieved from all such anxious soli- 
citude as would be implied in the ne- 
cessity of providing, themselves, for 
their physical wants or their moral re- 
quirements. 

The priests, therefore, in Ireland, 
must be considered a kind of dry nur- 
ses of the morality of the people. 
They are the spiritual directors and 
advisers by whom the people are 
governed and instructed; and as they 
would deserve credit for any re- 
markable proficiency which that people 
might exhibit in religion and virtue, so 


it is but reasonable that they should be 
held responsible for the degree in 
which they may be distinguished by 
immorality and vice. We are per- 
fectly wifling to make every fair al- 
lowance for the corruption of human 
nature, and therefore it is that we say, 
distinguished for immorality and vice ; 
because we do not think it just to hold 
the Romish priesthood accountable for 
those minor lapses in morals to which 
erring mortals are all subject, and which 
the best system of instruction cannot 
ebviate ; but only for those enormous 
delinquencies, the systematic perpe- 
tration of which prove that they have 
been naturalized amongst them by the 
perverted influence of religion. For 
these their spiritual teachers ought, 
properly, to be held responsible ; and 
more especially if it could be proved 
that they afforded direct encouragement 
to the transgressors, by precept or ex- 
ample. 

That the Romish priests are thus 
chargeable with the guilt of popular 
misdirection, Mr. O’Croly makes abun- 
dantly clear. He says : 

«It may be curious here to remark, 
that some priests attempt to justify their 
conduct by saying, that they should go 
with, what they call, the people, as if 
they were warranted in compremising 
the duties of their ministry, and instead 
of leading, suffer themselves to be led ; 
while, on the other hand, the deluded 
people affirm that they never would have 
proceeded to such extremities, but for 
the example and instructions of the 
priests, The difference between these 
conflicting statements is, that the latter 
is correct ; so that the charge of misre- 
presentation lies at the door of the 
former, to say nothing of the compro- 
mise of principle, of which, from their 
own showing, they stand convicted. The 
whole matter, if we credit both sides, 
may be stated thus: The flocks were 
led astray by the pastors, and the pastors 
(poor gentlemen) led astray by their 
flocks. 

«“ But let us suppose that through 
terror, or a sense of expediency, the 
priests consented to travel in the wake 
of the multitude, how does such a 
humiliating position square with Catho- 
lic principles? How squares it with 
church authority, which exercises such 
high prerogatives, or with church infal- 
libility, that hushes to silence all pro- 
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fane gainsayers? Have things, then, 
come to that sorry pass, that churchmen 
have dwindled into the insignificance of 
unlettered laymen ; and, like other 
obscure individuals, must, no matter for 
what purpose or object, swell the num- 
bers of the ignoble multitude? Yet, 
such, alas! is the case in this our island 
of saints! *‘ Tell it not in Gath—tell it 
not in Ascalon, lest the daughters of 
the Philistines rejoice !’ 

« But do they speak the truth when 
they say, they went with their flocks ! 
Have they gone with the aristocracy of 
their communion, a class that never 
identified themselves with resistance to 
the law? We may put a similar ques- 
tion respecting a considerable number of 
the middle orders, and give it a similar 
answer. We also know that many who 
were in the habit of assembling and 
combining, acted thus, under the influence 
of terror or intimidation. Did the priests 
ever go with this portion of their flocks ? 
We think not exactly. But, taking these 
three classes into consideration, what is 
the meaning of the fine phrase, ‘ going 
with the people ?” They have abandoned 
the manly, the enlightened, the well-dis- 
posed, and attached themselves to the des- 
peradoes of the community. Still they 
exclaim, ‘ we go with the people !’ Toge- 
ther with being bad philosophers, and 
bad theologians, they have become very 
licentious rhetoricians; for they make 
a very improper use of the figure synech- 
doche, which puts pars pro toto, a por- 
tion for the whole. They have ventured 
to swell the least worthy portion of their 
congregations into the imposing conse- 
quence of totality, and that, too, for the 
selfish purpose of covering their own 
ignominy.” 

It is amusing to see this honest and 
able man, regarding the false logic of 
his quondam confreres, as the crowning 
climax of their abominations. He had 
proved them blind guides, and bad 
subjects ; perverters of morals, and 
movers of sedition ; and he imagines 
that he completes the catalogue of 
their moral and political delinquencies 
by showing that in their reasonings 
they set down a part fora whole ! We 
once heard of an apothecary who was 
near poisoning a patient by sending 
him a wrong medicine through mistake, 
and could not but be amused at learning 
that the wrath of the patient was not 
so much provoked by the accident 
which had nearly cost him his life, as 


by some words which were badly 
spelled in the label which accompa- 
nied the well nigh fatal prescription. 
But Mr. O’Croly’s testimony to the facts 
which he narrates, is quite invaluable ; 
and we do trust that the following state- 
ment will be deeply pondered by our 
rulers; — 

“ The common people are placed in a 
dilemma of a very unsatisfactory and 
dangerous description, From the anti- 
religious conduct, and carriage, and 
preaching of their priests, they are at a 
loss to determine what is right or what is 
wrong. They have worked themselves 
into the belief that anti-tithe combina- 
tion is a holy war, and many consider 
that all means may be used to effectuate 
their purpose. It was this dreadful im- 
pression, produced by priestly interfer- 
ence, that caused them, for the moment, 
in opposition to every law, human and 
divine, to set little value on the lives of 
their fellow creatures, and make them 
imagine that to perpetrate murder was to 
perform an act of justice. This class of 
persons, however, notwithstanding all the 
pains that have been taken to pervert 
them, have their doubts and misgivings, 
and do feel, on cool reflection, great sur- 
prise, that religion should be made to 
preach any thing but peace and good will 
to mankind. In short, the moderate and 
reflecting portion of the Roman Catho- 
lic body altogether are filled with doubts 
and difficulties as to religion and its mi- 
nisters, owing chiefly to the systematic 
success of lawless extravagance exhibited 
by the latter, since their enlistment 
under the tumultuous banner of faction 
and agitation.” 

Now, can any rational person seri- 
ously affect to believe, that the govern- 
ment are not deeply chargeable with 
the guilt of keeping this pernicious 
system alive, not only by the endow- 
ment of Maynooth, but by the counte- 
nance which they have given to agi- 
tation ? The priests now find it pro- 
fitable to encourage combinations 
against the law; and the sober and 
peaceable part of the Roman Ca- 
tholic community, whose desire it is to 
be at peace with their neighbours, are 
deterred from persevering in a quiet 
and orderly demeanour, by the tyranny 
and barbarity of desperadoes, who are 
positively encouraged to conduct them- 
selves as if they were the masters of the 
country. The late parliamentary dis- 
closures must now satisfy every one 
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that no country ever was in a more 
unnatural state than Ireland. A race 
of individuals, with the feelings of 
traitors and the manners of clowns, 
have been drawn up from the dregs of 
society, and dubbed, by the pernicious 
mispolicy of our government, with the 
dignity and the influence of ecclesias- 
tics. They feel themselves suddenly 
possessed of an almost unlimited autho- 
rity over the minds and consciences of 
the most ignorant and bigoted popula- 
tion in Europe; a_ population, too, 
who are only the more dangerous, 
because they possess a natural capacity 
for improving upon the instructions of 
their spiritual guides, which are all the 
more greedily swallowed down, because 
they coincide with their own anti- Angli- 
can views, and fall in with their own 
seditious inclinations. Thus, by a 
pseudo-liberality, superstition is per- 
petuated, and prejudice rendered inve- 
terate ; the wholesome labours of the 
really evangelical ministers of the 
Established Church are obstructed or 
counteracted, and a crusade excited 
against them, which threatens to root 
them out of the land. 

As this is a subject of the very last 
importance to the peace and well-being 
of the country, we will not scruple to 
pret to our readers a picture of a 

omish ecclesiastic, fresh from May- 
nooth, written by one who has recently 
had an opportunity of sketching them 
from the life, and which we need not 
tell our Irish readers is not more forci- 
ble than it is true. When our English 
readers shall have read it, let them 
calmly ask themselves, is that the sort 
of production by the manufacture of 
which our rulers can hope to promote 
or preserve the tranquillity of Ireland? 
Having stated, that among the old 
priests educated in France, you may 
sometimes meet with agentleman, Mr. 
O’Beirne, late a student of Maynooth, 
thus proceeds :— 


«« But, among those swarms of unfledged 
peasants who issue from Maynooth, in 
whom you perceive a constant struggle 
between spiritual pride and aboriginal 
meanness; with demure and crafty looks ; 
a scholastic and awkward air; vigorous 
limbs, disguised in the unaccustomed 
trammels of glossy black broad cloth; 
plump and shining cheeks, puffed up with 
the recent luxury of station, or month’s 
mind dinners, or fastings on fish, which 
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would feast a London: alderman; some- 
times affecting gentlemanly manners, 
which makes their real vulgarity more 
disgusting ; with averted eye, crouching 
brow, and, settled smile, endeavouring to 
conceal their bigoted ignorance: among 
such men, I say, one would feel an un- 
mixed sentiment of disgust, were they 
not sometimes so ridiculous as to excite 
laughter. 

«“ I] know no elevation in life so great 
or sudden as that which an Irish priest 
obtains, compared with his former one. 
From being the laborious, il] paid, priest- 
flogged, squalid, Irish clown, to that of 
being the domineering, well-fed, peasant- 
flogging, rosy-cheeked Irish priest; from 
being today most thankfol if he got 
leave to dine in some nobleman’s kitchen, 
and tomorrow seated at that nobleman’s 
right hand at table, toasting his lady, 
praying for the souls of the faithful, or, 
elevated a little with his lordship’s wine, 
becoming jocose, or even tawdry in the 
drawingroom; from being today an 
authenticated booby, under the coarse 
authority of the paternal lash; and to- 
morrow, before he is even yet bedubbed 
a priest, during his preparatory course, 
finding himself already, the Father Pat, 
or Tom, or John, of his wondering 
family ; in a word, from being the dupe 
of priests, the subjugated, demoralized, 
hood-winked slave, to that of being 
himself the awful, miraculous being he 
before dreaded; the right rev. absolver 
and excommunicator of mankind; such a 
transition as this is surely enough to in- 
toxicate an Irish clown !” 


And it is to a class of beings such 
as this, that the government of the 
country is to be abandoned. Posi- 
tively this is a question which must 
be brought again and again before the 
people of England, until they are 
compelled to see the folly and the ruin 
of the experiment upon which they 
have adventured. But for the esta- 
blishment of Maynooth, popery would 
now be almost extinct. The great 
promoters of it were fast disappearing, 
and the Roman Catholic gentry were 
beginning to experience a growing dis- 
inclination to bring up their children 
with a view to the Semen Catholic 
priesthood; when the government step- 
ped in, and resolved, to plant and to 
cherish, as an exotic, that which was fast 
ceasing to be indigenous in Ireland. 
And they have theirreward. Undertheir 
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fostering protection, the poison tree 
has struck its roots, and is now bearing 
fruit which they find to be anything 
but palatable. Indeed, it is just pos- 
sible that, in this last particular, we 
may be mistaken. It is certain that 
the present administration is main- 
tained in office by means of the priests. 
And, all things considered, this is no 
more than natural, Superstition now 
requites infidelity, fur the benefits 
which infidelity conferred on supersti- 
tion. The papists have good reason 
to be grateful to the latitudinarians, b 

whose influence they have obtained all 
the advantages they at present possess, 
and whose continuance in office fur- 
nishes the best pledge for the accom- 
plishment of whatever may be wanting 
to complete their domination. 

If our members do not take every op- 
portunity of bringing this matter under 
the notice of parliament, we cannot 
think that they will do their duty, 
They should never lose an occasion of 
putting their adversaries upon the 
proof of the advantages of the bean- 
tiful seminary of Maynooth, for which 
the people of Engiand are called upon 
to pay to the tune of ten thousand a 
year. They may depend upon it, that 
the more they stir the subject, the 
more odious and unjustifiable that 
grant will be made to appear. It will 
require, we know, in whvever may 
undertake it, enterprise and _perse- 
verance. He must proceed in his 
work regardless of the timidity and 
the coldness of his friends, aud the 
falsehood and insolence of his enemies. 
He should prepare himself for being 
left, at first, ina small minority ; and 
renew his attack, at the next oppor- 
tunity, like one who knew the strength 
of his cause, and who felt convinced, 
that, in the long run, clamour and pre- 
judice must be over-matched by truth 
and reason. Nor would he have to 
wait very long until his adversaries 
began to feel ashamed of defending 
the most stupidly indefensible posi- 
tion that ever was maintained. Al- 
ready there are symptoms of a reac. 
tion taking place even in quarters 
where it was least expected ; and there 
is every encouragement for expecting 
that the Irish Stinkomalee will soon 
be made to wither under the righteous 
indignation of the people of England. 
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We have been very much struck by 
a paragraph which we lately saw in the 
Courier, a government newspaper, in 
which the nuisance of Maynooth is 
plainly confessed, but defended upon 
the ground that it is only a necessary 
set-off against the established church, 
which is not the church of the majority 
of the people. O'’Beirne’s pamphlet, 
from which our last extract was made, 
was that which produced their ac- 
knowledgment, which we take as an 
earnest of a spring tide of anti-popish 
feeling, which will, soon, set in with a 
strength that cannot be resisted. The 
idea of viewing the popish seminary, as 
a set-off against our pure and scrip- 
tural church, is sheer folly, if not some- 
thing worse. Does the Courier deny 
that it is the duty of a Christian go- 
vernment to promote the spiritual en- 
lightenment of the people? And is 
that best done by aiding the powers of 
darkness to maintain their contest with 
true religion? We will not here dis- 
cuss the question whether the property 
of the Irish church is to be regarded 
in the same light as the tax which is 
Jevied for the support of Maynooth; 
because they are, in fact, so distinct, 
that no one but a knave or a fool 
would confound them ; but we simply 
ask, is government to abandon all care 
of the religious instruction of the peo- 
ple ; in which case, how can the esta- 
blished church in England be main- 
tained? Or, is it to take care, that 
the most enlightened system of reli- 
gion should be duly taught; in which 
case, why should the established church 
in Ireland be subverted? Or, how 
is it possible to justify the prac- 
tical contradiction which is exhibited 
in maintaining a race of clergy to 
teach: the truth, and taking care that 
there shall also be in existence a race of 
clergy duly instructed to be the propa- 
gaters of falsehood? No. The thing 
will not bear the light. The reason 
which the Courier gives for continuing 
the nuisance is even more indefen- 
sible than the nuisance itself. It as- 
sumes, either that there is no truth 
in any religion, or that ail religions are 
equally true; and that if the state 
should chance to have been betrayed 
into the error of countenancing Chris- 
tianity under its most enlightened 
form, it must straightway make atone- 
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ment for this, by giving a similar coun- 
tenance to the most disgusting and 
debasing superstition. 

To us, the very converse of the pro- 
position maintained in the able journal 
above adverted to, appears to be the 
most agreeable to reason. This is a 
benighted country, ¢herefore, there is 
the more necessity that the beacon 
light of true religion should be made 
to burn brightly. This is a country 
overrun by priesteraft and superstition, 
therefore, there is the more occasion to 
strengthen the hands of an evangelical 
clergy. Thus it is that a Christian man 
would reason, or any man who did not 
look upon all religion asa farce. But, 
when it is considered that the property 
of the church is its own, precisely in 
the same sense that any oiher cor- 
porate property belongs to its legal 
possessors ; that it literally costs no 
man any thing to maintain the vested 
rights of the clergy, which are theirs 
by a title as valid, as ancient, and 
as imprescptible as that by which any 
other species of property is secured ; 
that if the church were tomorrow de- 
prived of its possessions, the poor 

oman Catholics would be nothing 
the better; that by its continuing 
invested with them they are nothing 
the worse; the reader, when he takes 
all this into account will understand 
the sort of grievance of which the 
organ of the government complained, 
and by the existence of which he fain 
would justify the prodigal endowment 
of an establishment for the perpetua- 
tion of popery in Ireland. 

Mr. O’Croly’s account of “the re- 
gulars,” or mendicant orders, is not a 
little amusing. A square or obloug 
piece of stulf, resembling a flat pin- 
cushion, and marked with the initials 
1.H1.S., is called a scapular, and its 
origin and history are thus described : 


« Simon Stock was the favoured indi- 
vidual through whom this heavenly gift 
was transmitted to mankind. England, 
it appears, has the honour of having given 
birth to this celebrated personage. He 
was born in the county of Kent, in the 
year 1165. Arrived at the age of twelve, 
which is a mystical number, he withdrew 
into a neighbouring forest, where he 
lived for twenty years in the practice of 
great austerity, and in the perpetual ex- 
ercise of celestial meditations. He had 
for his dwelling, or his lodging, the trunk 
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of an old oak—which circumstance pro- 
cured him the odd sirname of Stock— 
and for his food wild roots and herbs. 
On festival days, however, he fared some- 
what betters for, on these occasions, an 
inspired spaniel, or pointer, or terrier, or 
an inspired dog of some description, 
brought safely in his mouth, to our hun- 
xry hermit, bread sufficient for a present 

“ Tn this retreat (says the 
author) Simon received many superna- 
tural graces from the Almighty, and 
enjoyed the familiar conversation of the 
Blessed Virgin.”...... “ We find that 
he was furnished with things terrestrial 
through the ministry of a dog, and with 
things celestial through the agency of the 
Virgin Mary. All these favours were, 
however, mere preliminaries to the ines- 
timable donation of the scapular, through 
the instrumentality of which such a pro- 
fusion of graces were to be poured upon 
a sinful world. This great boon was 
received from the hands of the Virgin by 
holy Simon, on the 16th of July, 1251, 
in the Carmelite conveuat of Cambridge, 
in the following impressive manner: 
* As he was upon his knees in the oratory, 
(all alone it appears,) the most glorious 
Virgin, environed with celestial splen- 
dour, attended by thousands of angels, 
appeared before him, and holding the 
sacred scapular in her hand, addressed 
him thus :—* Receive, most beloved son, 
the scapular of thy order, a sign of con- 
fraternity, a privilege both to thee and 
all Carmelites, in which, whosoever 
dieth, shall not suffer eternal fire. Behold 
the sign of salvation, a safe-guard in 
danger, the covenant of peace and ever- 
lasting alliance !’ 

« What say ye to all this, ye preachers 
of the gospel, regulars and seculars? ye 
oracles of infallibility, ye who denomi- 
nate your pulpits the chairs of truth, 
and sometimes denounce lying and 
falsehood as the offspring of Satan? 
are ye not convinced of the falsehood 
of what is here related concerning 
Simon Stock and the scapular? that it 
is all the work or the invention of 
some sacrilegious impostor or impos- 
tors, to delude, to cajole, or to cozen. 
And, if under this persuasion, instead of 
disabusing the weak-minded upon a mat- 
ter of such serious moment, you labour 
to perpetuate the sacrilegious delusion, 
what are ye but the ministers of deceit, 
and the apostles of falsehood? Do you 
act as ministers of God, or as the minis- 
ters of Satan, when, contrary to your 
own persuasion, you teach the people, or 
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suffer the people to rest their hopes of 
salvation upon what may well be desig- 
nated the very consummation of religious 


jugglery and imposture.” 


Having enumerated several instances 
of gross superstition, as connected with 
this consecrated bauble, and shewn 
that the book in which all this is pub- 
lished is circulated under the sanction 
of the Roman Catholic Bishops, Mr. 
O’Croly thus indignantly concludes : 

«“ Degenerate priests of the new cove- 
nant ; pseudo oracles of infallibility ; chil- 
dren of sacrilegious expediency; time- 
servers in religion and politics ; imitators 
of the philosophers of old, who declared 
the truth of God in unrighteousness, Go, 
SUBSTITUTE THE SCAPULAR FOR THE 
GosrEL, AND Simon Srock ror Jesus 
Cuaist !” 


Such is the language of this honest 
man, and surely it is not too strong for 
the occasion. For our parts we love 
not to expose the follies and absurdi- 
ties of our poor, benighted brethren ; 
nor would we do so, but with a view 
to reclaim them fromthe errors of their 
ways. There are, doubtless, among the 
Roman Catholics, many who feel sean- 
dalized at the absurdities which are 
practised by the more ignorant of their 
communion, and persuade themselves 
that the superstitions which they con- 
demn form no part of the substance of 
their religion. But we would beg of 
them to enquire whether such super- 
stitions are discountenanced by their 
spiritual advisers ; and not to be satis- 
fied with such an answer to this ques- 
tion as may be derived from consulting 
some few individuals whose office may 
be to give such interrogators evasive or 
plausible explanations. Let them 
enquire whether the superstition which 
Mr. O’Croly describes and denoun- 
ces, are or are not contained in 
books which have been recently pub- 
lished “permissu superiorum,” and 
which consequently are in great de- 
mand, and are extensively circulated 
amongst the people. If they should 
find that this is not the case, we freel 
absolve the Church of Rome of the 
guilt of countenancing these dis- 
gusting impostures. But, if the other 
supposition should be the true one, 
and books bearing the impress of epis- 
copal authority, are eagerly circulated 
and greedily read, in which the adven- 
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tures of Simon Stock, and the miraculous 
virtues of the scapular are set forth as 
an authentic revelation, what will they 
say of a ree which permits them to 
regard all this as so much grievous 
error, and at the same time com- 
mends it to the bulk of the people 
as so much divine truth? Can that 
system be of God? Is his religion to 
be maintained by lying and falsehood ? 
And can they any longer continue in 
religious communion with such a priest- 
hood, without being well convinced 
that, by so continuing, they are lending 
their countenance to opinions and prac- 
tices that are directly at variance with 
the simplicity of the gospel ? 

There are many who think, that 
much would be guined for the cause of 
truth by abating the nuisance of the 
regulars, and abolishing the conse- 
erated trumpery of scapulars, habits, 
cords, and Agnus Deis. Now itis our 
opinion that the latter do not depend 
upon the former ; but that the former 
depend upon the latter. As long as 
the people continue superstitious, eccle- 
siastics will be found, whether regular 
or secular, to minister to that super- 
stition. And if those clauses of the 
act of twenty-nine, for the suppression 
of “the regulars,” were carried into 
complete effect to-morrow, the only 
change which it would cause in the 
system of popery would be, that the 
secular clergy would then occupy the 
place of the ejected friars, and carry 
on the same sacrilegious traffic b 
which the latter are now distinguished. 
They would, we know, rejoice in any 
measure by which their rivals were 
taken out of their way ; but not, our 
readers may be well assured, with any 
view to the more effectual propaga- 
tion of pure and undefiled religion. 

We are also of opinion, that, where 
a system is radically and incorrigibly 
vicious and corrupt, any attempt togive 
ita more plausible appearance, by mere- 
ly lopping off its excrescences, must 
be worse than useless. It resembles 
the empyricism of the mountebank 
practitioner, who attacks the symptoms, 
while he neglects the disease ; and can 
only serve to divert the attention from 
the real evil, which is neither more nor 
less than this, that Romanists make the 
church to standin the place of the gospel. 

We are aware, that, under episcopal 
authority, the external practices of 
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superstition might be restrained ; and 
much might be done in this way to 
hide from exposure the miserable 
fooleries by which the Church of Rome 
is degraded ; but we do not believe 
that in reality any thing would be 
gained by the additional plausibility 
which might thus be thrown around a 
system of error, or that it would be 
one whit less dangerous by being 
divested of a portion of its grossness, 

No; it may be truly said of popery, 
«the whole head is sick, and the whole 
heart is faint ; from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot there is no 
soundness in it, but wounds, and bruises, 
and putrifying sores, that cannot be 
healed, nor bound up, neither mollified 
with ointment.” No half measures, 
therefore, will ever do any good. And 
what do we recommend? Is it our 
desire that it should be attacked with 
violence, or the teaching of it restrained 
by penal enactments ? No such thing ; 
but simply that Government should no 
longer persevere in giving a parlia- 
mentary grant for the support of the 
seminary in which its priesthood are 
instructed. Let them leave the sys- 
tem to itself, acting upon the plain and 
intelligible principle, that there is a 
distinction between establishment and 
toleration; and it is morally impos- 
sible that it can survive another gene- 
ration in Ireland. 

It is true, a great effort would be 
made to give the system a factious 
support, if the parliamentary grant 
were withdrawn—and for that the 
government should be prepared. But 
the change would be like that which 
takes place when a perpetuity is com- 
muted into a life-interest; and every 
thing connected with popery as an 
establishment would undergo an instan- 
taneous and a rapid depreciation. Sim- 
pletons will my how can this be, 
seeing that the Romish priests are so 
adverse to a state provision. They 
are about as adverse to it, as the fox 
was to the grapes when they were 
placed beyond his reach ; let it only 
come securely within their grasp, and 
then it will be seen whether or no they 
will accept it. 

But we hope the experiment will not 
be tried. Suificient, and more than suf- 
ficient, has already been done to bolster 
up the papal system in this country. 
We cannot here afford space to enter 
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into the various considerations which 
have fully satisfied us of the impiety 
and impolicy of endowing the Roman 
Catholie priesthood ; and we must 
refer our reAders to what we have 
already said on that subject, in our 
review of Mr. O’Croly’s Essay on Ec- 
clesiastical Finance ; nor can we avoid 
expressing the satisfaction with which 
we have learned, that our reasonings 
in that paper, have been deemed con- 
clusive, by individuals whose intellec- 
tual preeminence, and whose weight in 
society, render their opinions peculiarly 
important. 

We shall only say at present, with 
respect to the distinction between regu- 
lars and seculars, and the notion, by 
which many enlightened Conservatives 
seem to be impressed, of the expedi- 
ency of doing something decisive for 
the discouragement of the latter, that 
the fullest enquiry has satisfied us, that 
it is far better to let them alone. They 
are, at present, the opprobrium of 
popery. Why should we relieve it of 
a disgrace, which is every ~~ weighing 
it down ; when there is not the slightest 
chance that, by so doing, we can effect 
any real improvement in the system ? 
The edifice of superstition is tottering 
under the weight of the abuses that 
have accumulated upon it. Why should 
we whitewash it, and furnish it with 
rotten props, for the purpose of keep- 
ing its dangerous condition out of 
sight, and encouraging thoughtless oc- 
cupants to continue under its roof, 
upon whose heads it must one day 
come down in ruin ? 

We regard the secular priesthood of 
Ireland as the trunk of popery ; the 
regulars are merely the shoots. Now, 
the destruction of the latter, may only 
increase the vigour of the former ; as 
trees are known to flourish most when 
relieved from the superfluous timber, 
by the accumulation of which, they 
become stunted and encumbered. But 
destroy the trunk, and the off-setts must 
necessarily perish. The friars are the 
satellites, which derive all their lustre 
from the more important body upon 
which they are attendant. Their 
removal can cause but little alteration 
in the present state of things, while 
that more important body continues in 
existence, But let any thing be done 
which materially diminishes its. influ- 
ence, and the period of. their duration 
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will be very nearly determined. We 
say, therefore, down with Maynooth. 
That seminary is, as it were, the tap 
root through which popery draws its 
nutriment in this country. ithout it, 
aregular supply of secular clergy would 
not long be found, Had it never 
existed, they would now be nearly 
extinct, and popery would only exist 
in that condition in which it wight be 
kept alive by the race of begging 
friars—a race not kept in countenance 
by the secular order, with whom they 
at present claim connexion, as a sort 
of poor relations ; but, standing forth 
in unrelieved deformity, and weighed 
down by a load of ignorance and ab- 
surdity, which must soon leave them 
without an audience, except amongst 
the very lowest of the people. If such 
a policy were adopted, we might soon 
hope to see the natural death of popery 
in Ireland. 

But the sad mistake of giving them 
an institution, which keeps up the 
supply of an imposing priesthood, 
has given a preternatural longevity to 
the reign of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Upon the old system, every 
priest that died off, left a chasm that 
could scarcely be filled up, except by 
an effort to which the Roman Catholic 
body must every day become more and 
more disinclined ; and had this system 
been suffered to go on, the race would 
have experienced such a rapidly pro- 
gressive deterioration, that by nothing 
short of a miracle could they be per- 
petuated for another generation. Now, 
all is changed. The government of the 
country has taken the matter in hand, 
The existence of the priesthood is no 
longer dependant upon the likings or 
the dislikings of the people. There 
they are, ready made, raked out of the 
mire, licked into shape, swathed in 
broad cloth, booted and spurred, whe- 
ther the people will it or no. Our kind, 
considerate government, have helped 
the jockies into the saddle, and placed 
the whip in their hands, and vain are 
the neighings and recalcitrations of the 
poor peasant, who is thus bestridden 
by his spiritual rough-rider : 

* Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore.” 

If, therefore, we would do our duty, 
we must retrace our steps. A commit- 
tee should be forthwith appointed to 
enquire into the working of the Col- 
lege of Maynooth ; and if, upon a 
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full investigation, it were found, that 
no one of the advantages which were 
prone ge by its founders has been 
attained, anil that evils which were not 
anticipated have resulted from _ its 
estallishment—if it were found that 
the ecclesiastics who have been trained 
within its walls are of a caste de- 
cidedly inferior to the race by whom 
they were preceded, and of a temper 
spirit by which national discord 
has been deeply aggravated, and sec- 
tarian jealousies viviently inflamed—if 
it should appear that, by its endow- 
ment, the reign of superstition has been 
ane iy and the natural causes 

ave been superseded, which would 
have led to the decline and fall of an 
anti-scriptural priesthood—if it should 
ay pear that, by its means, political viru- 
lence was added to religious rancour; 
and a people who might otherwise be 
well-disposed to obey the laws, are 
organized by its polemical agitators 
into insurgent bands by whom they 
are disrezarded—if it should appear 
that a conspiracy has been formed, 
which has already nearly succeeded in 
depriving the clergy of their property 
in tithe, upon the ground that they are 
not the lawful pastors of the people ; 
and that that same conspiracy, if it 
should succeed in this instance, must 
be equally powerful against any other 
class of his Majesty’s subjects, whose 
property may excite the cupidity of the 
cumbinators, or whose principles may 
provoke their resentment—if it should 
appear that the Maynooth priests are, 
peculiarly and par excellence, the im- 
mitigable enemies of the established 
church, and the violent advocates of 
a repeal of the Union—if it should 
appear, that, owing to their peculiar 
training, their religion has been embit- 
tered by their politics, while their 
polities have been only envenomed and 
exasperated by their religion—if all 
this should be made to appear, (and 
we would undertake to make all this 
appear before a Committee of the 
House of Commons as clear as the 
sun at noon-day,) why, then, we do 
think a sufficient case will have been 
made out, to justify the suppression of 
anestablishment, which has been, which 
is, and which must be, as long as it 
continues, the prolific parent of innu- 
merable evils. 

We, therefore, call aloud for enquiry. 
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We invoke the Protestant associations, 
which have been recently formed in 
England and in Scotland, to join with 
us in calling for enquiry. Let the 
Protestant people of this great empire 
demand of their legislators, in a voice 
of thunder, why a grant of public 
money should be made for the main- 
tenance of such an establishment as 
Maynooth? Let them call upon them 
to judge of the tree by its fruits ; and 
ask them whether the fruits of the May- 
nooth establishment have been peace 
and righteousness, or wickedness and 
discord. Let them demand of their 
rulers a reason, why they should be 
mae to pay for the propagation of a 
foul and pestilent superstition, and 
that, at the very time when those who 
are its victims, have exhibited a strong 
disinclination to le any longer bur- 
dened with the maintenance of it them- 
selves. Let them ask whether it is 
right as Christians, thus to contrive a 
snare for the souls of men ; or wise as 
politicians, thus to multiply the active 
emissaries of disorder and _ sedition. 
And if no sufficient answer can be 
given to this plain and pertinent putting 
of the case, be the grant for the May- 
nooth establishment, (which has done 
little more than furnish the agitator 
with a sort of spiritual stipendiary 
police, the arms, as it were, of the 
political Briareus, without which he 
would be well nigh powerless,) be with- 
drawn, and conferred upon some insti- 
tution which may, in reality, contribute 
to promote the blessed work of politi- 
cal concord and national amelioration. 
Let this be done, and Ireland will soon 
be out of the hands of the demagogue. 
Let it be neglected, and the demagogue 
will soon attain a futal influence over 
the destinies of the empire. 

We repeat it, and it cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the minds of 
all friends of true religion, the mere 
removal, or concealment, of the more 
offensive monstrosities of popery, can 
no more tend to the correction of the 
essential evil of that system, than paint- 
ing over the blotches on his skin, could 
effect the cure of a patient labouring 
under the typhus fever. Let us there- 
fore have no more political quackery. 
The abuses of the friars are, we believe, 
one of the means appointed by Pro- 
vidence for the purpose of stirring up 
such a spirit of reform amongst Roman 
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Catholics themselves, as may power- 
fully aid the efforts of the evangelical 
men who are working to diffuse 
amongst them the light of the Gospel. 
It was thus that the reformation itself 
commenced. Were it not for the abuse 
of indulgences, Luther never might 
have stirred. The scapulars, the cords, 
and the habits, will, if we are not much 
mistaken, before long, produce a similar 
effect in Ireland. 


Besides, we hold it unfair in this 
free country to visit any particular 
class of religionists with restrictions 
for their peculiar opinions, when those 
opinions are not more injurious to. the 
public weal than those of the general 
body to which they belong. Friars, as 
such, age not in the least more mis- 
chievous than the secular orders in the 
Roman Catholic churehin this country; 
and any measures which were directed 
exclusively against the one, would have 
the appearance of acquitting the other, 
when both are equally implicated 
in the anti-tithe conspiracy, and 
equally hostile to British connexion. 
It is of the whole body of the Romish 
priesthood that Mr. O’Croly speaks in 
the following passage, which we ear- 
nestly recomment to the dispassionate 
consideration of our readers :— 


“It is not in the nature of things that 
the Catholic bishops and priests of Ireland, 
under existing circumstances, or consider- 
ing their constitution as a body, could be 
the true advocates of civil or religious 
liberty. Their own internal regimen ex- 
hibits a picture of despotism in its worst 
form. The bishops, who are subject to 
no control of church discipline or canon 
law, govern by caprice, and exercise, occa- 
sionally, the most wanton despotism, The 
priests are, in consequence, their fawning 
sycophants or slaves. They are prepared 
for all this by the slavish, inquisitorial 
training they undergo at Maynooth col- 
lege. Further, at the time of ordination, 
on bended knees, with hands enclosed 
betwixt the hands of episcopacy, as vassals 
or serfs, they promise the bishops obe- 
dience as their liege lords; and ever after, 
in approaching them, worship them by 
genuflexion. The priests themselves, 
as naturally may be expected—for slaves, 
in imitation of their masters, become 
tyrants in their own sphere—endeavour 
to exercise a similar tyranny over their 
congregations, They are tyrants in the 
confessional, and tyrants at the altar; 
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they make that which is innocent crimi- 
nal, and that which is criminal innocent; 
they impose, under pain of damnation, 
fasts and abstinences, which they disre- 
gard themselves, If they take a dislike 
to any schoolmaster or candidate for par- 
liament, they hand over to his satanic 
majesty all who may send their children 
for instruction to the one, and all who 
may presume to exercise the elective 
franchise in favour of the other. What 
is all this but the worst species of despot- 
ism ?—a despotism upheld by the aid of 
religious ignorance and religious imposi- 
tion. Even the better order are in a 
great measure deprived of their free-will, 
and awed into neutrality. What great 
liberality of sentiment may be expected 
from a body so trained and constituted ! 
First, an arbitrary chief, much resembling 
the old Dey of Algiers, obeyed by the 
crowd of subordinate mortals who, edu- 
cated in slavery, are at once slaves and 
tyrants, meanly fawning upon their lord 
and master, but tyrannizing themselves 
over a suppliant multitude who obey their 
commands for fear of everlasting damna- 
tion. The chilling cry of blind submis- 
sion may proceed from such a quarter, 
but not by any means the cheering note 
of civil and religious liberty. What are 
the enlightened Roman Catholics to do 
under such circumstances? Either to 
liberalize their church, or to abjure it.” 


Now, when the blackamoor can be 
washed white, popery, while it remains 
popery, may be liberalized. We, there- 
fore, maintain that enlightened Roman 
Catholics have but the latter alterna- 
tive, and they must throw off the in- 
cubus of priestly authority before they 
can hope to breathe the pure atmos- 
ee of spiritual day, or to enjoy the 

ight and the heat of the gospel. 

And what is it that we require ? 
Simply that they should be protected 
in their efforts to disengage themselves 
from the entanglements by which they 
are held in bondage. We ask for no 
coercive measures, no penal enact- 
ments ; all that we ask for is, an absti- 
nence from all interference with the 
concerns of the Church of Rome—a 
leaving it to take care of itself—suffer- 
ing its own people to bear the burden 
of its maintenance as long as they 
choose, and not making any state 
provision for the eleemosynary edu- 
cation and maintenance of its ecclesi- 
astics. This, this is ll that we require 


to ensure its extinction in a very few 
years. We abhor severity—our nature 
recoils at coercion. The evil must be 
very great indeed for the correction of 
which we would willingly have recourse 
to a penal enactment. But here we 
only ask that the legislature shall not 
cherish, shall not give positive encourage- 
ment to an enormous system of spiritual 
tyranny, which is the prolific parent of 
all the disorders, both moral and poli- 
tical, which for half a century have 
afflicted unfortunate Ireland. 

Many there are who are anxious to 
leave its communion, if they could only 
do so with safety. But in proportion 
as they desire to break their fetters, our 
government are considerately multiplying 
their jailers. Yes ;—this, and no other, 
is the effect of manufacturing Irish 
boors into priests, and taking care that 
the stock shall never be extinct, by 
whose instrumentality a seditious super- 
stition may be perpetuated. The con- 
versions would be by hundreds, if the 
attitude which the Romish priesthood 
have been enabled to assume did not 
enable themtorepress any manifestation 
of those growing convictions by which 
their domination might be endangered. 

They are now great political charac- 
ters. By means of their influence and 
their suffrages, they exercise no small 
control over such of the liberal Pro- 
testant gentry, or of their own, as desire 
to be members of parliament. The 
notorious Dr, M‘Hale openly boasted 
that he could, if he pleased, return two 
cow-boys for the county of Galway. 
Those who are at present indebted 
to him for their seats, know well the ex- 
tent of his power ; and if they presume, 
in any instance, to depart from the 
submissive demeanour which should 
mark his vassals, they will never again 
be re-elected. 

Now, we soberly ask our English 
brethren, is this a state in which things 
should be suffered to remain? Was it 
ever intended that the elective franchise 
in this country should be at the entire 
disposal of the popish priests? A 
fearful and perilous experiment has 
been made, ubich has aseertained, not 
only their influence, but their disposi- 
tion to abuse that influence, and which 
has put it beyond a doubt that every 
political benefit which has been con- 
ferred upon them, both has been, and 
will be, employed for the dismember- 
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ment of the empire. Are we to remain 
passive, and suffer this great evil to 
come upon us, without an effort on our 
parts to avertit ? If we do, our ruin, 
which is inevitable, must be laid at our 
own door. We- cannot complain of 
not having had sufficient warning of 
the fate that awaits us, if we neglect to 
take the proper precautions by which 
it might be avoided. The designs and 
the practices of the clerical demagogues 
whom we have raised up, have been 
exhibited, in full relief, to the astonish- 
ment and indignation of the parliament 
and the people; and if, knowing what 
we know, and seeing what we see, we 
suffer the train to be laid and fired, but 
few will pity us when we perish by the 
explosion. 

Nothing would be easier than to put 
O’Connell and the priests into an ex- 
hausted receiver. Let the franchise in 
Ireland be raised to twenty pounds, and 
the thing is done. This would not be 
to deprive the people of any valuable 
privilege. The great majority of the 
Irish Roman Catholic peasantry feel 
their right of voting for members of 
parliament much less as a benefit than 
as a burden. They have themselves 
but little feeling on the subject, as far 
as the enjoyment of the right is con- 
cerned; and they regard it as a great 
practical grievance to be compelled, 
sere: to act in hostility to their 
andlords, or incur the malediction of 
their priests. We are confident in 
saying, that ¢o them it would be a great 
relief to be exempted from the necessity 
of thus wounding their best benefactors, 
or labouring under the stigma, and be- 
coming exposed to the persecution 
visited upon those who are guilty 
of deserting the cause of their reli- 
gion. The only individuals who 
would, in reality, be deprived of power 
by thus raising the franchise, are the 
demagogues and the priests ; and upon 
them it was never intended that it 
should have been conferred. Can it 
be supposed for one moment that the 
legislature would have enfranchised the 
population of Ireland as they are at 
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present enfranchised, if it was clearly 
foreseen that priests and demagogues 
would or could have availed themselves 
of their superstition and ignorance to 
the extent that has been proved before 
the committee upon the Carlow elec- 
tion? No, truly. To have done so 
would have been to substitute one set 
of rotten boroughs for another, and to 
give the preference to that which was 
immeasurably the most hostile to the 
spirit of the constitution. Why, then, 
should not that which was improvi- 
dently granted be rightfully resumed, 
especially when it is most plain that the 
further continuance of the franchise 
upon its present footing can benefit 
none but the worst enemies of the em- 
pire? We would give it to all who 
may be truly called free agents. We 
would take it from all who are under 
the influence of a spiritual tyranny, 
which coerces them in the employment 
of it, and converts it into an instru- 
ment for the destruction of the church, 
and the subversion of British influence 
in Ireland. 

We repeat it, parliament has the 
power of rectifying every abuse by 
which this country at present suffers, 
if it only does its duty. It is our 
government that has made popery 
what it is. If we are only wise in time, 
much may yet be done towards making 
it what it ought to be, or, at least, 
towards depriving it of the means of 
doing any extensive or irreparable mis- 
chief. By our mispolicy popery has 
been aggrandized; by sound policy 
and determination it may yet be hum- 
bled. But if we do not resolve to 
retrace our steps, or at least to withhold 
our hands from giving it any further 
encouragement, we should fairly make 
up our minds to the fatal conse- 
quences, and not express any sur- 
prise when the hour of retribution 
arrives. As Juvenal said of the god- 
dess Fortune, so we say of the demon 
Popery : 


“* Nullum numen habes si sit prudentia; nos te 
Nos fascimus deam, celoque locamus.” 
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“ Wuat shall we have next?” asked 
Henry, as the captives, for the twelfth 
time, sat down to listen to their nightly 
entertainer. 

“ What so it please you to command, 
my princes,” replied Turlogh; “ I have 
store of other tales in readiness.” 

“Whose is the choice tonight ?” 
said Henry. 

“ We have each had his turn now,” 
replied Hugh Roe; “we will leave 


the choice of the next tale to Turlogh 
himself.” 

“ By my hand, it is well said,” cried 
Art; “and what will you choose for 
this night’s entertainment, Turlogh 
Buy ?” 

“TI will tell you, my princes, if it 
please you, a tale which I learned of 
a south country gentleman, when I 
was last in Kilkenny,” replied Tur- 
logh; and so saying, he began 
another story. 


ROSABEL OF ROSS.—PART I. 


The Barrow, the Nore, and the Suir 
are called the Three Sisters, and justly 
so; for they spring from the breast of 
one parent mountain, and, after wan- 
dering, each her own way, through 
various regions, unite again in the 
same valley and descend into the sea 
together. Of these wandering daugh- 
ters of Slieve Bloom, it would be hard 
to say which is the fairest ; for, though 
Nore dances at times along a path 
hung with garlands and enamelled 
with daisies that are no more than just 
types of her own sprightliness and 
purity, Suir moves with a more con- 
scious dignity, and Barrow, in her 
mature beauty, is majestic. 

There are few finer river scenes, 
east of the Shannon, than where the 
Barrow, crowned with the oak wreaths 
of Bahana, comes down from Brandon, 
like a priestess of the woods, to wel- 
come the novice Nore out of Kilkenny. 
In summer, the Nore slides into the 
embrace of her elder sister with a gush 
of gentle and subdued emotion; but 
their winter confluence is one of stor- 
mier delight ; and he who did not know 
that the same breast of mountain had 
fed the infant streams of both, might 
mistake the tumult of their congratu- 
lation for a strife of floods. The 
traveller who climbs the southern side 
of Brandon, may see the united waters 
lingering in tranquil enjoyment through 
the rich valley, at his feet, and past 
the ancient wulls of Ross, as if waiting 
for the Suir to join them ere yet they 


lose themselves in the wide estuary of 
Waterford; but many a mountain in- 
tervenes, and the Suir, when at length 
she sweeps past Reginald’s Tower, 
to clasp her long severed sisters, 
scarce feels the genial flow of their 
fresh currents among the sult and 
stormy tides of the Atlantic. Here, a 
commodious haven, wide, deep, and 
sheltered, has invited the traffic of the 
most remote ages; the beacon on 
Hook Tower at its entrance guiding 
the course of the mariner, time out of 
mind, from the main sea without; and 
Waterford and Ross upon their rival 
streams, at nearly equal distances above 
the estuary, contending through centu- 
ries for his resort within. Waterford is 
now the favoured city; and, of the 
numerous sails which may be seen 
daily sweeping in from the sea, scarce 
one out of twenty holds on its course 
up the deserted Barrow; the sea- 
captain cries “ starboard,” and the Suir 
receives her tribute from the Thames, 
the Avon, or the Mersey; the mer- 
chants of Waterford smile with con- 
gratulation as they meet one another 
in her streets, and their quays and 
bridges glow with the tumult of pros- 
perous labour: meanwhile, the idler 
on the banks of the Barrow, starts to 
behold the unusual sight of a sail 
threading the woods towards her decay- 
ed warehouses; the solitary ferryman 
slying among the piles and uprights of 
oo broken bridge,* gazes with un- 
wonted admiration on a vessel larger 


* Let it be borne in mind that this is spoken in the reign of Elizabeth. Ross is 
now a place of considerable trade; and may probably ere long enjoy the full ad- 


vantages of its unrivaled situation. 
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than his own, and the poor inhabitants 
crowd to the water side with such com- 
modities, as their scanty farms produce, 
to barter with the strangers for the rare 
luxury of a few casks of Spanish wine. 

Yet there was a time when Ross 
was rich and populous; the first town 
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for hospitality and liberal traffic in all 
Ireland, and as far before Waterford 
in extent and splendour, as Waterford 
is now superior to it. Michael of 
Kildare sings thus of Ross, in the time 
of Henry ILL. :— 


Full many a haubergeon is there, 
And many a hauberk white and fair, 
And ne’er in other place before 
Have I beheld such goodly store 


Of glaives and cross-bows on the wall, 
And quarrels sharp to shoot withal ; 

With brave array of mace and shield, 
And savage wights the same to wield ! 


Of crossbow men, their numbers be 
Three hundred eke and sixty-three ; 
Of archers muster at their cal}, 
Twelve hundred proper men and tall ; 
Of men-at-arms with lance and axe, 
Three thousand who ne’er turned their backs ; 
And ever more the same before, 

Of mounted knights five score and four 
Their warden’s bugle sounded twice, 
Our Ross men muster in a trice, 

Each valiant burgess to the van, 

At handy blows to meet his man : 
May God preserve the town, pray L 
And grant them still the victory ! 

For other town on Irish ground, 

More hospitable is not found, 

Or where a dealing man may be, 

More welcome, prosperous and free ; 
And therefore to God’s grace do I 
Commend New Ross most heartily, 
And pray you all, good Christians, cry 
Amen, amen, pour charité / 


’ It is of the Ross here described that 
we have now to treat. How it fell to 
its present lamentable decay, shall 
appear in due time. The flourishing 
city described by the Kildare monk, 
stood on the eastern bank of the Bar- 
row, at the extremity of a stately 
bridge, which crossed that river a little 
below its confluence with the Nore. 
From this bridge, the main pass into 
Kilkenny, the town had derived its 
appellation of Ross-Pont, while it was 
also distinguished from a still more 
ancient city of the same name, lving 
at a distance of about three miles to 
the east, by the additional title of New 
Ross. 

On the bridge here described, one 
spring afternoon, were assembled num- 
bers of the citizens of Ross, to witness 
thadeparture of a fleet of galleys which 

Vou. VII. 


lay in the middle of the river, ready to 
set sail. Oue group detached from the 
rest, was calculated to arrest’paiticular 
attention. On a bench, which had been 
placed so as to command a full view of 
the river, sat an aged lady, surrounded 
by a number of the higher class of citi- 
zens, wlio seemed to treat her with 
great deference and respect. Before 
her stood three richly dressed gentle- 
men, and on the arm of one of them 
leaned a very beautiful girl, apparently 
not many montlis a bride. Three boats 
floated on the river below, and the 
expectant looks of their crews, as they 
sat handling their oars, showed that 
they were waiting to take some of the 
assembled gentry on board the depart- 
ing vessels, The characters of the per- 
sonages described may he gathered 
from the following conversation which 
H 
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took place between one of the bur- 
gesses in the crowd, and a stranger, 
to whom he was showing the sights and 
wonders of his town, 

“ By Saint Anthony it is a brave 
fleet ; and a noble and liberal lady she 
is that owns it,” said the citizen. 

“ A goodly show of galleys, by my 
faith,” replied the stranger ; “but thou 
wouldst not have one think they all 
belong to the Lady Rosabel alone.” 

“ One and all, as I told you,” replied 
his companion; “ and her ships at sea 
are not halfof the value of her wealth on 
shore ; she is the richest lady this day 
in all Ireland, and a kindlier or more 
liberal lady there does not breathe in 
Christendom ; stand to this side, and 
I will show her to you ; that is she 
sitting in the midst of the aldermen and 
gentry ; she has come down to see her 
Spanish fleet set sail, and they have 
gathered round her, as is their custom, 
whenever she comes abroad, to wish 
her good day, and make her their 
reverences ; for it is incredible in what 
respect the good lady is held by all the 
town; and yet it is no more than her 
bounties and charities deserve at all 
our hands,” 

“Truly, if it was she who built all 
those hospitals and chapels which thou 
hast shown me by the way, as the work 
of her bounty, she must be a rare bene- 
factress to the place where she dwells.” 

“ Oh, Sir, it is not alone in the town 
that the effects of her charity and piety 
are to be seen ;for many a mile round, 
the country blesses her name ; sure 
heaven will eontinue to prosper her, 
for she has the prayers of all who know 
her here on earth.” 

“ Amen, for charity, say I; but she 
is old, and cannot lee many more 
years of usefulness before her ; whom 
does the wealth go to when she is 
gone ?” 

“ Thank God, she has three brave 
sons to inherit—tall gentlemen all, as 
any in Ireland : they received the honor 
of knighthood, one and all, the last 
time the lord justice was in our town, 
these are they with the gold chains 
about their necks, standing before her.” 

*¢ Married all, I’ll warrant.” 

“Not so; the younger two are still 
among the number of our bachelors ; 
well favoured gallants they are in the 
eyes of city maidens, I promise you.” 

“« The eldest is married then ; belike 
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that is he with the fair young lady on 
his arm ; his bride if I mistake not ” 

“Even so ; they are scarce a month 
wedded.” 

“ By the rood, she is a very lovely 
lady!” 

“ The fairest that ever came from 
beyond the Barrow ; for she is of the 
Irish stock ; it caused much wonder 
that Sir Gilbert should have mated 
himself with one of that savage people.” 

“ How came that to pass, neigh- 
bour ?” 

“ Marry, they say she is of noble 
blood enough for an Irishwoman: and, 
as she had been reared by the Lady 
Rosabel, who took her under her pro- 
tection in her tender years, she may 
be counted in some sort, as it were, 
one of ourselves.” 

“ [rish or English, by the rood she 
is a very lovely lady!” 

“ No doubt—no doubt ; but take 
care how Sir Gilbert hears you so loud 
in your admiration of his wife ; for he 
is a very hot and choleric gentleman, 
and, as [ hear, does not love to have 
his lady looked too freely on.” 


“ By the rood, I little wonder: if 
such a jewel were mine—” 


“ You would not leave her for the 
sea so soon, I'll warrant ?” 

“ What, and the honeymoon scarce 
over! I cannot credit it ; the marriage 
bed scarce warmed! You surely mock 
me.” 

“ Not a whit, neighbour ; not a whit. 
Sir Gilbert, [ believe, is as loth to part 
with his bride as any bridegroom can 
be ; but, leave her he must: he and 
his brothers are taking leave of the 
good lady, their mother, even now ; 
these boats you see below, wait to carry 
them on ship-board.” 

“ Were I Sir Gilbert, I would never 
leave my bride behind.” 

“ The seas are rough at this season 
of the year ; and the good lady, their 
mother, could ill afford-to lose young 
lady Anna’s company.” 

“ Then, by the rood, I would stay 
at home, and hire some sea captain to 
command my ship for that voyage at 
least.” 

“ But he and his brothers are bound 
to meet certain merchants of Genoa at 
Cadiz.” 

“Then would I hire a factor to go 
deal with them in my place.” 
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« But, it is to have certain bonds 
signed in their own presence.” 

“ A notary could witness them ; I'd 
have it done by proxy.” 

“ Nay, man, he will be back in a 
month.” 

“I would not lose her company for 
a day.” 

“ Par dieu! they say that Sir Gilbert 
is himself somewhat of a jealous turn ; 
but what is his strictness to this ” 

“ Fie, neighbour, it would not be for 
jealousy, but for the pleasure of so fair 
a lady’s company. But tell me who is 
the dark-visaged man standing behind 
the elder lady’s seat, in the sad co- 
loured cloak ; he with the tablets and 
pen in his hand ?” 

“ That, Sir, is Master Richard, the 
Lady Rosabel’s chief steward : a 
shrewd cipherer as any within the four 
seas.” 

“ And the monk who stands beside ; 
(by the mass, a proper man for his 
calling, and a comely !) he with the 
blue gown and the long staff with the 
crucifix at the end ; of what fraternity 
is he ?” 

“ One of the crouched friars of St. 
Saviour’s, Father Edmund, a most 
worthy and gentle churchman ; though 
in appearance scarce so mortified as 
others of the brotherhood. There be 
some of them, let me whisper in your 
ear—see you yonder sanctimonious 
lean fellow, he with his back to the 
railing, talking so freely with that 
gaudy citizen’s wife? (she is one Dame 


_ Medlicot, the wife of a crackbrained 


tailor of our town ;) there are shrewd 
reports abroad about that fellow, 1 can 
promise you.” 

“ He, the ill-favoured knave !” 

“ Ay, little as he looks it, such is 
the tale they tell; but as for Father 
Edmund.” 

“ Who is, to my thinking, a likely 
man enough to fill a lady’s eye—” 

“ He is not more comely in his coun- 
tenance than pure in his mind; he is a 
most mild and virtuous youth ; so 
cheerful and frank withal, that there is 
no company pleasanter : he is a great 
favourite with the Lady Rosabel ; and, 
I can promise you, the church owes 
many of its richest acres here to his 
influence with her.” 

“ Methinks, however, Master Rich- 
ard the steward regards him with no 
great good will.” 
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“ Ah! Master Richard is a strange 
man; but a shrewd cipherer, as I tell 
you, and a keen and strict steward. 
But he bears little love to the monk ; 
some think because Father Edmund 
advises his lady in private to too extra- 
vagant a liberality.” 

But it is time to be introduced to 
the individuals themselves. “ Hast 
thou thy tablets by thee, Master 
Richard ”” said the lady. 

“ They are here, madam, but they 
are already full,” replied the steward, 

“We must find room, Master Ri- 
chard, for one disbursement more,” 
replied the lady ; “set down twenty 
marks additional to the brothers of St. 
Saviour’s, for their prayers against the 
dangers of the sea.” 

“ Nay, generous lady,” said the 
friar, “ we would ill deserve the boun- 
ties thou hast showered on us, did we 
crave fee or reward for that which it is 
our sacred duty, as well as our pride 
and pleasure, to perform.” 

“It is the first time I have had to 
cancel a gift rejected by the church,” 
said the steward, with a sarcastic smile, 
drawing his pen across the half-com- 
pleted memorandum. 

“ Stay,” cried the lady, “ God forbid 
that I should withdraw a free bounty ; 
let the twenty marks be divided among 
the poor of the market-place.” 

“ It shall be as you desire, madam,” 
replied the steward, his features relaps- 
ing into deferential indifference ; “ and 
whom does it please you, madam, to 
name for the distributor ?” 

“If thou, vious Edmund, wilt be my 
almoner, I shall be much beholden to 
thee,” said the lady to the friar. 

The steward bit his lips : the monk 
accepted the office with gratitude, and 
the benevolent lady turned anxiously 
towards her sons. The two younger 
had just taken their farewells of the 
friends who stood near them, and now 
advanced to bid adieu to their parent 
and receive her blessing. The pious 
Rosabel rose, and having kissed the 
young men on the cheek, fervently 
bestowed her benediction, to which the 
good friar responded with a hearty 
amen; and now came Sir Gilbert's 
turn to resign his bride into other 
hands, stranger hands now, even 
though they were those of a mother ; 
he had been walking a little apart, with 
the fuir Anna’s arm drawn through his 
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engaged in low and earnest conversa- 
tion: what he said, those around could 
not hear ; but from the apparent pain 
with which it was listened to, it might 
have been a lameut at having to leave 
her, or it might have been an unneces- 
sary admonition for her government 
during his absence. The tears were 
stealing down her cheeks as they ad- 
vanced ; but this was no more than 
natural in a young bride separating for 
a time from her husband. “ Be kind 
to her, madam, my mother,” said Sir 
Gilbert, as Lady Rosabel took her 
daughter from his arms ; “ and Anna,” 
he added ina low voice, “ remember 
what I have told thee, and do not 
forget the poor mariner while he is 
far away.” 

While this was going forward, he 
who had watched the expression of the 
steward’s countenance, might have ob- 
served enough to give ample food for 
speculation. He stood behind the 
group, his tablets in his hand, and 
over his tablets he held his pen like a 
man who calculates the amount of 
figures, but his eyes were fixed on far 
different objects. He looked first at 
the river ; it was crowded with barges 


and galleys, from which the ensign of 


the wealthy Rosabel was flying ; he 
looked at the town ; the towers and 
pinnacles of her mansion rose high 
over the dwellings of its richest nobles ; 
his eye ranged over the country 
beyond ; the hills were covered with 
the rich plantations of her summer 
lodge ; unconsciously the fingers of 
Master Richard closed upon the pen 
with a grasp that crushed the sides of 
the swan’s quill together; but he 
heeded it not ; his eyes now travelled 
from one to the other over the group 
before him—Sir Gilbert, Sir Humphry, 
Sir Philip—three : Sir Gilbert's lady, 
four, perhaps, five ; for so his slow eye 
seemed to count and calculate, until it 
settled on the mild and almost beauti- 
ful countenance of the young monk. 
Father Edmund had witnessed with 
unfeigned concern, the distress of Sir 
Gilbert’s bride, and, when the good 
Rosabel sought to console her, had 
ingenuously seconded her benevolent 
efforts. Now, whether it was that his 
sympathy had really shaped itself into 
an expression too tender, or that the 
danger of falling into such an error, 
had suddenly suggested itself to his 





conscientious imagination, he had not 
uttered more than a few words of his 
a egg condolence, when he sud- 
denly hesitated, coloured, and cast 
down his eyes in confusion. Master 
Richard at a glance caught the quick 
eye of Sir Gilbert ; another glance of 
broad intelligence fixed it full of sur- 
srise and angry suspicion on the blush- 
ing countenance of the handsome friar ; 
catching it once more, he in the last 
place directed it to the spot where the 
churchman already alluded to stood 
jesting with the citizen’s wife, then 
turned his head aside and looked up at 
thesky, as if unconscious of all that was 
passing ; but his lips might have been 
observed to be compressed and drawn 
inward, as if stifling a triumphant smile 
ashe turned away. The confusion of the 
monk was but of short endurance ; the 
knight’s suspicions, (if thoughts so 
unworthy had oecupied his mind at 
all,) could not now be expressed; and 
the boatman, calling to him that the 
tide was now upon the turn, and the 
wind fair, put an end to all further 
delay. Yet before he descended the 
ladder of ropes which hung over the 
rocking skiff below, he once again 
whispered anxiously in his wife’s ear 
“remember !” then sprung over the side 
of the little jetty projecting from the 
centre pier of the bridge, and gave the 
word to pull on board. And now the 
scene became too animated to admit of 
much reflection on the momentary 
awkwardness that had occurred. On 
the little circular galleries at every 
mast-head, musicians had taken their 
stand, and as Sir Gilbert climbed the 
side of his ship, a flourish of trumpets 
gave the signal to make sail. The heavy 
yards which till now had been pressing 
down the sails in folds upon the decks, 
rose simultaneously to the sound of 
martial mu<ie; the pennons attached 
to their extremities catching the wind 
as they freed the vessel’s sides began 
to flutter gracefully and wave over 
the heads of the seamen : then the 
great sails (fur, in those days, there 
was but a single square sail to each 
mast, and each mast was of a single 
tree terminated, us has been said, by 
a circular top railed in like a gal- 
lery,) the great sails themselves, bel- 
lying slowly out as they escaped 
from their folds on deck, displayed in 
gradually increasing splendour their 
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successive fields and borders of bril- 
liant colours; fur on every sail was 
wrought, in nas canvass, 
some armorial ensign of the com- 
mander. ‘It was a splendid spectacle 
to behold the river crowded with this 
magnificent blazonry, all the sails from 
yard-arm to yard-arm, chequered with 
bright colours and heraldic devices, 
while the satin flags waving from the 
long gilded trumpets above, the gon- 
falons of the lances on deck, and the 
water dripping from the sloped blades 
of the oars as they rose and fell in mea- 
sured strokes at either side, flashed 
back the sun in dazzling splendor, and 
surrounded the moving pomp with 
light and radiance. ‘The river was 
alive with boats and barges ; long 
pennons streaming from each, and all 
crowded with gaily-attired citizens. It 
was impossible to contemplate such a 
scene without emotions of pride and 
pleasure. Lady Rosabel, while she 
gazed almost forgot, for a moment, that 
the brilliant pageant before her as it 
lessened in the distance, bore her three 
brave sons farther and farther from her 
side; and Lady Anna, lonely as she 
felt for the first time since her bridal, 
could not but reflect with conscious 
pride that it was in her honor this noble 
show had been provided. 

While all eyes were intent on this 
spectacle, a stranger, who at any other 
time would have attracted, at least, a 
divided share of attention, rode in by 
the western end of the bridge of Ross, 
unnoticed. He was a gallani-looking 
young man, mounted on a_ white 
charger, and followed by a train of 
attendants on foot. His own dress, as 
well as that of his followers, offered a 
striking contrast to that of the people 
among whom he came. He wore an 
open conical helmet, quilted with silk, 
under converging bars of silver. A 
close jerkin of crimson velvet, braced 
by a studded and embroidered belt, 
covered him from the throat to the 
knee; and over this was thrown a 
mantle of dark brown, fastened on the 
left breast with a broad silver brooch, 
and floating gaily on the wind behind. 
Close trowsers of chequered stuff de- 
scended to his ankles, where they were 
met by short buskins of unstained 
leather, and round these were strapped 
bis heavy and gilded spurs. The 
cavalier rede without stirrups; but his 
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seat was as firm and graceful as that of 
any English knight; and the manner 
in which he carried the light lance that 
filled his right hand showed he war 
well accustomed to the use of his 
weapon. His followers were wilds 
looking young men, long-haired and 
bare-headed, clad in wide yellow shirts, 
tucked round the loins, and descending 
to the knee; above which they wore 
short jackets drawn across the middle 
with broad leathern belts, sustaining 
each a long sword and a brazen dagger. 
Some bore their mantles over their arms, 
some on their shoulders, and each man 
carried a javelin in his hand, in addi- 
tion to some portion of the armour or 
accoutrements of his chief. It will 
readily be understood to which nation 
the stranger belonged ; and the sensa- 
tion caused hy such an apparition in the 
peculiarly English town of Ross may 
also be well conceived. But the young 
Irishman had ridden half-way across the 
bridge before the citizens in general 
became aware of his presence. He had 
stopped before the seat of the Lady 
Rosabel, but not so much from relue- 
tance to press through the crowd, for 
he had made his way without scruple 
of riding through or over the thickest 
of the throng so far, nor so much for 
the novelty of the pageant, at which 
a single glance had sufficed him, as, in 
truth, for the pleasure of looking at 
Sir Gilbert’s lovely bride, where she 
stood with tearful eyes, and yet with a 
flushed cheek, gazing, half in sorrow 
and half in innocent pride, upon the 
stately spectacle afforded by her hus- 
band’s departure. She had fixed her 
eves upon his ship, and thought she 
could still discern Ris figure standing 
by the helmsinan, and waving his: hand 
in adieu ; and it was not till startled by 
the exclamation of Master Richard 
calling for the town-guard that she 
became sensible of what a fiery gaze 
she had been subjected to. The young 
Duinewasail had lowered the point of 
his lance, and his deportment, as he 
reined up his horse had been graceful 
and courteous ; but his gaze was too 
ardent to accord with such respect, and 
Lady Anna, the moment she met his 
dark passionate eye, drew down her 
veil in confusion, and, blushing deeply, 
rose to depart. The lady Rosabel rose 
also, partly in indignation and partly in 
alarm, while the gillies of the chieftain, 
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stood gazing in savage wonder at the 
0 on the river, and the chieftain 

imself, with eyes of fire, pursued the 
steps of Sir Gilbert’s beautiful bride, 
till she was hidden from his view by 
the intervening crowd. 

By this time it was known among 
the burgesses that certain Irishmen 
were in arms upon the bridge; and, 
ere many minutes had elapsed, a small 
body of men-at-arms pushed through the 
throng; and Master Richard, who was 
at their head, stepped forward, and 
laying his hand upon the stranger's 
reins, demanded, in Irish, what was his 
business in the king’s good town of 
Ross. To his question the stranger 
made no reply, but, exclaiming “ Ha, 
eburl! dost thou lay hands on Mac- 
gillpatrick’s bridle ?” dealt the steward 
a box with his open hand, which drove 
him headlong among the company of 
men-at-arms. Master Richard was not 
a man to be struck with impunity ; he 
drew a knife from his girdle, and, pale 
with rage, rushed back on his assailant ; 
but one of the gillies, throwing himself 
between, seized him round the body, 
and held him back, while his Master, 
in as much surprise as indignation, sat 
seemingly meditating a cast of his lance 
at the first worthier opponent who 
should present himself. The men-at- 
arms advanced—the kern drew to- 
gether—more than one cross-bow was 
bent, and blood might have been 
spilled, had not the repeated exclama- 
tions of the gilly who held the strug- 
gling steward, arrested the attention 
of Father Edmund. “Hold your 
hands!” exclaimed the benevolent friar ; 
“ Hold back, I conjure you; the Gael 
says, that his young captain has Fitz 
Maurice’s safe-conduct.” 

“ And so he has, good Gilly Chriost,” 
exclaimed the kern, still holding back 
the enraged citizen; “but would ye 
have Macgillpatrick Oge himself to 
produce his pass to a boddagh Sas- 
senagh, and he, with hand upon his 
nobleness’s bridle ?” 

“Holy father,” said the youth, “I 
comprehend not the cause of this dis- 
turbance ; but here,” said he, drawing 
forth a paper from under his belt, and 
handing it to Brother Edmund, “is the 
warranty of my kinsman of Desmond. 
They say his signet is known inall the 
free towns of the pale.” 

“This, noble sir, is a_ sufficient 
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warranty,” replied the good friar, and 
he handed the pass to the captain of 
the guard. The officer drew off his 
men ; and Master Richard reluctantly 
putting up his knife also strode away. 

The young Irishman and his wild 
retinue now began to attract their full 
share of attention; for a bend of the 
river had concealed the last of the 
departing galleys from view, and the 
notes of the trumpets had already 
grown faint in the distance. The lower 
orders of the citizens, therefore, turning 
from the river, crowded round this new 
spectacle, and, when the chief moved 
forward towards the town, thronged 
round and after him with looks of eager 
curiosity. Impatient of the gaze of 
such a multitude, the angry footmen 
cast many savage glances at those 
around, while their young leader, 
riding haughtily at their head, spurred 
his charger, without deigning a glance 
to right or left, through the press in 
front. Father Edmund saw the 
mutual indignation of both parties, and 
raising his voice called to the citizens— 
“ Fie, good people ; ’tis unmannerly to 
crowd thus upon a stranger in your 
streets. | Muake way there, Master 
Holditch, the Duine Wasail is a friend 
of Fitz Maurice, and must have no 
impediments.” 

“Thanks for your courtesy, good 
father,” said the youth; “but the 
people of my nation are wont to make 
way for themselves ;” and at the words 
he caused his charger to execute a 
croupade and demi-volte, which cleared 
a space of a full fathom on every side 
of him ; “ Ha! ye unmannerly knaves,” 
he cried, his smothered indignation 
breaking forth, as the startled citizens 
recoiled in confusion from his horse’s 
hoofs ; “think ye that Macgillpatrick 
comes to your shop-doors to be gazed 
at as though he were a wild dog from 
the woods, or a red-shank out of the 
Scottish isles ?” 

“ Par Dieu,” exclaimed one of the 
citizens ; “ here is a proper springald ! 
I'd wager my furred cloak, though, 
against a kern’s blanket, that he knows 
our town musters are with the Lord 
Justice to-day at Tristledermot.” 

“ There is no security for the citi- 
zens while these parliaments sit,” ex- 
claimed another ; “our knights ought 
either to be exempted from attendance, 
or a standing garrison should be kept 
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to guard the town: our town guard 
is too weak; we are insulted by 
these mere Irish daily : it is but a fort- 
night since young Kavanagh rode in 
with a score of followers out of Idrone ; 
they kept the town in an uproar from 
noon till sunset. I saw one of the 
villains with my own eyes kiss a bur- 
gess’s daughter before her father’s 
face :—is this to be endured, I say ?” 

“ We might excuse it in a Mac Mur- 
rogh,” said a third, “ on account of the 
old alliance between our nations ; but 
that a mere [Irishman of Ossory, whose 
kith and kin have always stood against 
the English power, should ride through 
our streets as boldly as any baron of 
the pale, I vow it is a burning shame, 
and agreat dishonor to the town.” 

“ The place should have been walled 
like other towns, at first,” observed a 
fourth ; “when did ye ever hear of mere 
Irishmen coming to affront the king’s 
subjects within the gates of Cork or 
Waterford ? but we are open here on 
every side ; and now, while our musters 
are abroad, if a bold knave be but 
well mounted, he may ride into our 
market-plage, spit, if it please him, 
in our Mayor's face, and ride out again 
without let or hindrance !” 

While the angry citizens were thus 
giving vent to their indignation, Mac- 
gillpatrick and his men had passed up 
the main street, and stopped before an 
extensive clothier’s warehouse. The 
windows were, as usual, open towards 
the street, and the goods for sale either 
arranged on broad stalls shoping to 
their sills, or hung from pins under- 
neath the wooden penthouse that pro- 
jected from above. “ House, ho!” 
shouted the kern, who acted as inter- 

reter, the same that had arrested 

faster Richard’s arm upon the bridge ; 
and at the call the owner of the shop 
appeared. “ Ask the churl what price 
he fixes on that Spanish-cut cloak, 
Donnell,” said the young chief to his 
follower who acted also as his purse- 
bearer. 

“How much, Saxon?” demanded 
Donnell of the Tongues, stretching 
forth his hand to the mantle he wished 
to purchase. 

“ Fair and softly, sirrah wood-kerne,” 
cried the dealer, catching him by the 


wrist ; “ you lay no hands on goods of 


mine till I see your money: it is but 
three days since one of your lish 
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cousins, pretending to cheapen an ell 
of russet, stole a pair of cloth hose off 
that very pin.” 

Donnell gave the dealer a look of 
excessive contempt: and, uttering the 
word “ Boddagh,” half in pity and 
half in indignation, he turned to the 
chief.—* The son of the scissors is a 
churl of no wisdom,” said he; “ he is 
ignorant, and besides a fool: let us 
get the mantle elsewhere, tierna ; your 
nobleness would not fret your shoulders 
with the rags he sells these Saxon 
sorkers.” But Macgillpatrick, already 
indignant at his reception, and in no 
mood to be trifled with by a tailor, 
struck short the bargain by stretching 
out his lance over the jealous clothier’s 
head, and, jerking the disputed piece of 
costume from its peg, he flung it off 
his spear to one of his followers, who 
caught it as it fell, wrapped it up, and 
placed it under his arm. “* Pay the 
slave his price, Donnell,” said he, when 
he had thus summarily made his selec- 
tion ; “ and follow me to the armourer’s, 
where I must purvey me a dagger and 
basnet.”. So saying, Macgillpatrick 
was moving on ; but the clothier, who 
naturally looked to the master for pay- 
ment, and who either did not or would 
not see Donnell draw his purse to make 
good his chief’s purchase, suddenly 
arrested his progress by setting up a 
loud cry of “ thieves, thieves !” 

Macgillpatrick, at first not under- 
standing the meaning of the words, 
gazed with astonishment on the strange 
spectacle of a citizen, so sober as the 
dlothier had appeared, running back- 
wards and forwards on the pathway 
before his door, clapping his hands, and 
reiterating the same inexplicable sounds; 
but when he saw Donnell in great con- 
fusion pursuing him, purse in hand 
while the dealer, blinded either by 
wilfulness or terror, eluded him at every 
turn, and continued his cries of “ help! 
help! thieves! robbery! Irish thieves !” 
he began to comprehend the meaning 
of the oft-repeated exclamation; and 
great and ungovernable grew his anger. 
* Rascal !” he exclaimed, seizing the 
clothier by the collar, and shaking him 
till his shears and needles slid from 
under his belt, and fell jingling on the 
pavement ; “rascal! dost thou dare to 
call Macgillpatrick thief! Ho, Donnell, 
count me the caitiff down five pieces, 
if he will not name his price ; ‘cast 
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the money down on the pavement, if 
he will not take it in his hand ; thrust 
it down his throat, I say, if he will not 
cease his yelling !” forthe more fiercely 
Macgillpatrick shook him, the louder 
and more shrilly did the tailor shout 
“thieves ! fire! murder!” and whatever 
other exclamations of terror, his breath, 
(by this time sufficiently scant) per- 
mitted him to articulate ; for dread for 
his property was now. fairly overcome 
by apprehension for his person, and 
he shouted louder and louder for assis- 
tance ; while Donnell of the Tongues 
finding all his rhetoric in both lan- 
guages unavailing, cast down the 
money piece after piece upon the street 
before him till the pavement rang. All 
this took place ina much shorter time 
than has been occupied by its narra- 
tion ; but brief as the dispute was, it 
sufficed to summon to the spot, in ad- 
dition to the throng of humbler citi- 
zens who had followed at Macgill- 
patrick’s heels from the bridge, a very 
numerous and formidable crowd of 
the better sort of town’s people. The 
alarm of the dealer for his goods, and 
the unavailing efforts of the chief's 
purse-bearer to convince him that no 
robbery was intended, had at first ex- 
cited loud mirth and laughter among 
the bystanders ; but when the enraged 
chieftan at last laid violent hands upon 
their fellow-townsman, their mirth gave 
way to indignation; and a dozen 
voices called fiercely to him to let the 
merchant go, 

“ Take thy hands off the honest man, 
Teague !” cried one. 

“God's mercy, he will shake poor 
Master Medlicot into a mummy !” ex- 
claimed a second. 

“ Let him go, I say, thou Irish rob- 
ber !” shouted a third, 

“Help, help, sweet gentlemen !” 
screamed the half-choked clothier, as 
Macgillpatrick flung him from him, and 
he fell back panting and enraged against 
the wall of his own house :—“ Oh, 
thou Irish cut-throat,” he then ex- 
claimed, gasping out a fresh term of 
opprobrium at every breath he drew, 
“thou cut-throat!—thou swashbuckler! 
—thou manqueller!—thou Irish ma- 
rauder!” The angry clothier had now 
attained his climax of vituperation ; 
and, before he had fallen from it by ad- 
ding any other epithet less opprobrious, 
the quarrel was taken out of his hands 


by some one in the crowd burling a 
bludgeon at the head of the young 
Irishman. Macgillpatrick narrowly 
missed the blow : and in a momentafter, 
astone struck his helmet : this produced 
a sudden change in the aspect of 
affairs. Till now the angry chief had 
sat irresolute, and amid all his rage, in 
evident distress at being involved ina 
quarrel so ridiculous. ‘his act of open 
violence, however, seemed to restore 
him ina momeut to his element: his 
countenance lost its boyish expression 
of mingled anger and chagrin: his 
eye kindled with the steady fire of 
manly indignation ; and, raising his 
lance he turned about and faced the 
the crowd, He knew no English ; but 
the vibration of his javelin, as he 
grasped it in the middle, and made. it 
play over his head like a wand, bad in 
it a language not to be misunderstood, 
None raised a hand; but the crowd 
filled all the street from side to side, 
and stood firm, while the bells began 
suddenly to ring out with a violent 
peal from the steeple of Saint Saviour’s 
over head. “Put up your purse, 
Donnell, and draw your weapon,” said 
Macgillpatrick to his interpreter ; 
“and tell these churls before me that 
if they yield me not a passage, I give 
the charge.” 

Donnell of the Tongues plucked out 
his skene like a proper man of his wea- 
pon, and announced his chief's intention 
tothe burghers in English sufficiently in- 
telligible ; but neither the action, which 
was followed by all the chief’s attend- 
ants, nor the announcement itself had 
any effect on the determined multitude ; 
they showed a firm and stern front 
across the street, and their rere began 
to bristle formidably with truncheons 
and other weapons of offence. The 
Irish drew close together, three abreast. 
“ Are ye ready, Kindred ?” cried the 
chief ; a short fierce “ Farrah !” burst 
from his little band in reply. At the 
sudden and startling sound some of the 
foremost ranks of the citizens wavered ; 
but a trumpet was heard the instant 
alter, and those bebind recovering 
courage at the approach of the town 
guard, which the blast foretold, 
shouldered their neighbours for- 
ward again with such eagerness 
that their front first bulged and then 
broke, and taking advantage of the 
confusion, Macgillpatrick shouted 
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“ Gear-laider-aboo!” and charged. A 
landslip could not more effectually have 
carried all before it. The passage of 
the compact body of armed men 
through the crowd was like the descent 
of a vessel from the stocks through the 
parted waters ; for they charged right 
ahead, down hill, and held so close to- 
gether that their united impetus was 
like the effort of a single man. Few 
blows were struck, and no life was 
taken; but numbers of the citizens 
were bruised and trampled, and the 
Irish to a man escaped uninjured. 
Long ere the prostrate burghers had re- 
covered from the consternation of their 
sudden overthrow Mucgillpatrick and 
his men had gained the other side of the 
Barrow, and were breathing themselves 
on the heights of Ross lbercan. With 
the length of the narrow exposed bridge 
between them, it would have been mad- 
ness forthe heavy armed town guard 
to pursue. The rage of the citizens 
knew no bounds. The mayor, who 
came up with the guard, fully partici- 
pated in the indignation of his fellow- 
burghers. “ God’s mercy !” cried one, 
“they went through us like a thunder- 
bolt !” 

“TI am lamed for life!” cried ano- 
ther. 

“ Three of my ribs are broken,” gasp- 
ed a third. 

“ We fell before them like nine-pins ;” 
groaned a fourih gathering himself up 
from the kennel inte which he had been 
tumbled. 

“ Par Dieu! what's to be done ?” 
asked a fifth, “ the town is disgraced 
for ever if wild wood-kerne are*to bowl 
us down, as the honest gentleman says, 
like ninepins, in our own high street, 
and ride off scatheless after, as if the 
king’s burgesses of Ross dwelt in a 
circle of wattle cabins !” 

“Oh, that our musters were back 
from Tristledermot,” exclaimed another. 

“ Oh, that we lived like other lieges, 
in a walled town, and not in an open 
village!” cried the same citizen who 
had urged the necessity of walling 
Ross before ; “ what will they say in 
Cork and Waterford when they hear 
how we have been hectored, and steeds 
and beaten in our streets in broad day 
light by a sort of barelegged savages ?” 

“ Pillaged, neighbour, how is that ? 
I pray God the villains have not broken 
into any of our warehouses !” 


“ They have ‘stripped every peg in 
Muster ‘Medlicot’s window, I promise 

ou.” 

“And left scarce a'whole bone in 
the poor man’s body.” 

“ The marauding villains !” 

“ The Irish thieves!” 

“ Nay, ye mistake; they paid him 
for the mantle ; 1 saw the purse-bearer 
count down five pieces on the stone 
before his door.” 

“ Not a piece, not a shilling, as I 
am abroken man!” exclaimed the 
clothier, 

“ Thou never wert a whole one,” said 
the witness of the payment: and if 
thy bones have suffered as little as thy 
purse by thy Irish customers, thou art 
a good scantling of a man still.” 

“ Thou urt a malapery knave ;” cried 
the insulted tailor. 

“ Par Dien! gentlemen, this is not 
to the point : what.are we to do ? that 
is the matter in hand.” 

“ To the town-hall,” exclaimed seve- 
ral voices ; we are too coniused here, 
and still too hot for deliberation : to 
the town-hall, and let us consider which 
course we should take, discreetly, as 
becomes the king's lieges.” 

“I like the proposal,” said » the 
Mayor, let the belman summon a meet- 
ing in the town hall in half an hour.” 

“It is well resolved,” said a citizen, 
still pale and agitated ; “ methinks I 
could give my counsel much the better 
of a draught of sack after such a peril- 
ous piece of work as we have had.” 
‘This opinion being equally approved 
of with that of the mayor, the ber- 
gesses separated to prepare for their 
deliberations accordingly. 

Meanwhile the lauy Rosabel and her 
daughter-in-law had returned to their 
mansion, and sat together in an ‘apurt- 
ment removed from the bustle of the 
stieets, ignorant of what had happened 
to the youth whose ardent looks had 
driven Lady Anna from the bridge. 
“ Thou art pale, my child,” said. the 
good lady, taking her daughter's hand 
affectionately ; “ there is something that 
pains thee besides Gilbert's departure ; 
tell me what it was he said to grieve 
thee to-day upon the bridge.” 

“Nothing, dear madam: nothing 
that ought to grieve me,” replied Lady 
Anna, but the tears began to fall as 
she spoke. 

“ But since it has grieved thee, 
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Anna ; tell it to me and I may perhaps 
be able to give thee some comfort or 
assistance.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” said Lady Anna, 
“ there was nothing in what he said that 
I ought not perhaps to have received 
with thanks, and reflected on with 
profit; but it was a strange occasion 
to choose for giving advice such as he 
had never offered in our most private 
moments before. I cannot think of 
any cause I have given him to imagine 
that [ stand more in need of such ad- 
monition now than before he wedded 
me ;” and she blushed deeply through 
her tears as she spoke. 

“ Dear Anna,” said the good lady, 
I thought that thou hadst known Gil- 
bert’s impetuous and sanguine temper 
better than to let this sudden fantasy of 
his disquiet thee. Remember, too, 
how far against his will he is forced to 
leave thee. Think, my dear child, 
how much more it would grieve thee 
had he seemed to have been as indif- 
ferent as thou deemest him now over 
anxious: consider how rarely we ean 
hit the happy medium between too 
much and too little, even in the com- 
mon affairs of life ; then see how hard 
it is to expect that we should preserve 
it in the wayward emotions of the 
heart.” 

“ Dear madam, I do not complain; 
I ought not to be disquieted ; but every 
thing today has gone amiss with me. 
Father Edmund, too! Oh, dear mother, 
it was Gilbert's look at him that has 
given me more pain than any thing 
else. Advise me, madam—I know not 
what to do: ought I to—to cease 
attending his masses, or get me another 
confessor ?” 

“Grace de Dieu! my child, that 
would be ill done indeed ; thou art too 
sensitive, Anna—nay, too suspicious. 
Forget, my child, that such a thought 
ever crossed thy imagination. I love 
Edmund as my own son; young as he 
is, there is no churchman in all Ferns 
of whose discreet judgment and sound 
piety I think so well. God knows 
what a contrast he is to others of the 
brotherhood in Ross. No, no, love; 
it was unbecoming enough in Gilbert 
to seem to notice poor Edmund’s con- 
fusion ; it would be much more so for 
thee to affect to remember it.” 

“ Dear mother, 1 will strive then to 
think of it no more,” said Anna: and 


as she took the resolution a servant 
entered and announced Master Richard. 
The Lady Rosabel received her steward 
graciously ; invited him to sit, and, 
on ete that something unpleasant 
ad occurred, asked him what was the 
matter ? 

The steward, incensed against the 
dealer of the blow under which bis 
cheek was still smarting, recounted, 
with many aggravating circumstances, 
the violent, and, as he made it appear, 
predatory conduct of the Irish, adding 
that the burgesses were then assembled 
to deliberate on the best steps to be 
taken in consequence. “ The affront, 
he added, “has so stomached the mayor 
and aldermen, that they vow they will 
have the town walled in, though they 
pawn their charter lands to raise the 


money.” 

# That must not be,” said the good 
lady; “the inheritance of the poor 
must not be put in mortgage. What 
sum would they need to raise such a 
wall as would protect us henceforth 
against the incursions of these depre- 
dators ?” 

“ Madam ?” exclaimed the steward 
in amaze. 

“TI ask, Master Richard, what the 
needful works might cost.” 

“Oh, my lady,” cried the careful 
steward, “the sum would be prodi- 
gious ; it would amount to more than 
half of all thy treasure.” 

“L spoke not yet of my own treasure, 
Richard,” said the good Rosabel ; “ but 
it gives me pleasure to see thee so 
careful of the wealth entrusted to thy 
hands. “Thank a gracious Heaven, I 
could afford to part with even all that 
is under thy key, if needful for the good 
of the town, and still have full enough 
to leave behind me.” 

“I humbly trust that I do not offend 
my lady,” replied the steward, becom- 
ing very uneasy; “but in a matter of 
such moment, and when the interests— 
pardon me, madam, my lady, if I un- 
designedly give offence—when the 
interests of thy several heirs, now ont 
of the reach of consultation, are so con- 
cerned, the apprehension that it was 
thy purpose to bestow a largess so 
extraordinary on men—men, I say, who 
are comparatively strangers to thy 
noble house, did cause me some unea- 
siness, I do confess.” 


“ Richard,” replied the lady, “my 
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sons are nearer to me than to thee ; 
fear not for their sufficient provision, 
nor for thine own : but as thou art my 
servant and theirs, and as I think fit 
to dispose of the wealth of which God 
has made me his steward, thou, who 
art mine, art bound to disburse it with- 
out repining. I have long seen the 
loss which this town, and all who dwell 
in it daily suffer from the want of 
walls ; and had I never seen reason to 
desire them before, the events of this 
day would be enough to satisfy me of 
the necessity of them now. Trust me, 
Anna,” she said, turning affectionately 
to her daughter-in-law ; “I would not 
willingly again expose thee to the in- 
solent gaze of strangers riding through 
our streets without fear of God or man. 
1 have not forgotten the distress that 
lawless young freebooter caused thee 
today upon the bridge.” 

“ ie madam,” said the lady Anna, 
“think not of me; I will not rashly 
expose myself to similar disrespect : 
but indeed, Master Richard,” she added, 
“T think thou hast surely been mis- 
informed touching these depredations. 
I am sure the young chieftain, (boldly, 
and perhaps insolently as he looked,) 
had not the air of a petty plunderer, 
as thou wouldst represent him. If he 
be one of the Fitzpatricks of Ossory, 
I would stake my hand they have 
belied him to thee.” 

“ Alas! my Lady Anna,” replied the 
steward, “it grieves me that | should 
have to speak so of one of thy nation; 
but Master Medlicot, who is a very 
honest man, a most reputable citizen, 
avows that they pillaged him, not only 
of much goods and wearing apparel 
but also of certain moneys which he 
had prepared, my Lady Rosabel, to pay 
in part liquidation of his debt to thee.” 

“The poor man!” exclaimed the 
charitable lady; “I trust he has not 
received any bodily hurt.” 

“ He is so severely bruised, my lady,” 
replied Master Richard, “that he had 
to leave the meeting just as I came 
away. Two of his neighbours had to 
support him, he was so lame; and I 
hear since that he has taken to bed.” 

“Forgive him the debt, good 
Richard,” said the charitable Rosabel. 

“T shall not fail to inform him of 
your Ladyship’s most bountiful cha- 
rity,” said the steward, with an air of 


much gratification, taking out his 
tablets and noting down the discharge. 
Just then it was announced that a de- 
putation from the aldermen and com- 
mon council were at the door to confer 
with the Lady Rosabel on matters 
touching the welfare of the town. 
Master Richard’ssmiles vanished when 
he heard the order to admit them, and 
assuming a very grave expression of 
countenance, he put up his writing ma- 
terials, and rose to make his reverence 
to the mayor. When the deputation 
were seated, one of the aldermen, who 
was spokesman, arose, and in a set 
speech, after extolling the Lady Ro- 
sabel’s great liberality towards the town, 
and dwelling in strong terms on the 
affront which had that day been put 
upon the king’s lieges of Ross, by the 
violent depredations of Irish enemies, 
went on to inform her of the resolution 
they had come to of having the town 
surrounded with a sufficient wall, with- 
out delay, and concluded by proposing 
that, since the poor citizens’ treasury 
was quite inadequate to the expense of 
such a work, she, of her wonted bounty, 
would consent to lend the town a cer- 
tain sum of money, on the security of 
their charter lands, redeemable by an 
annual murage tax upon the rest of 
the inhabitants. While the alderman 
was speaking, Father Edmund oppor- 
tunely entered, and on having the pro- 
posal referred to him by the good Ro- 
sabel, declared at once that it would 
be little short of sacrilege to put the 
lands by which so many poor were sup- 
ported, in pawn for any secular purpose. 
“ I would rather,” said he, “ take my 
weapon, like another citizen, and peril 
my body in defence of the town, than 
sleep secure in walls that had been 
raised by a tax upon the widow and 
the fatherless.” 

“ Thou wouldst not have the lady 
Rosabel wall the town at her own pro- 
per cost, would’st thou ?” demanded 
Master Richard. 

“ Methinks it would be a very wor- 
thy undertaking for one whom God 
hath endowed with so plenteous a trea- 
sury, and with so bountiful a disposi- 
tion,” replied the crouched friar. 

“ Nay, then, if thou advise it,” said 
the steward, “ there is little need for 
me to urge the claim of my young 
masters who are now upon the sea ; 
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but if Sir Gilbert or Sir Humphry were 
here—’” 

“ Surely,” said the alderman, “ we 
would not ask the treasure which might 
otherwise go to the Lady Rosabel’s 
successors, without offering such an 
equivalent as it is in our power to be- 
stow. If the charter lands be too sacred 
to be taken in security, the town hath 
honourable dignities and _ privileges, 
both of honor and emolument, to coufer 
upon its benefactors.” 

“ What privileges would ye be will- 
ing to bestow ?” asked the steward, after 
a moment’s reflection, suddenly seem- 
ing to lose a great part of his former 
hostility to the scheme. 

“ We would secure to the Lady Ro- 
sabel, und to her latest posterity, the 
hereditary diznity of precedence at all 
municipal assemblies ; to such of them 
as mighi be males, the governorship of 
the Mayor's castle, and the admiralty of 
the port ; we would grant them the tolls 
of every gate in the newly erected 
walls ; the nomination of all under 
wardens and gate-keepers therein, and 
the high wardenship of the walls at 
large, for ever.” 

“ And this to the Lady Rosabel, her 
heirs, successors, and assigns ?” said 
the conscientious steward, after some 
deliberation. 

“ To her, her heirs, successors, and 
assigns, in perpeluum,” replied the al- 
derman—* think you this enough, 
Master Richard, to satisfy the just 
‘claims of the kuights who are abroad ?” 

“ if itsatisfy my honored mistress, I 
am content,” said the steward, his 
scruples quite appeased. 

“ Master Richwrd is a faithful stew- 
ard,” said the lady, “ anxious alike for 
the honor and the interesi of my house, 
and I heartily forgive the freedom of 
his advice, on that account ; and, my 
worshipful masters, although it is not 
for the sake of vain honors to a family, 
all of whom are well able to raise 
themselves to independent cignities, 
that I would entertain this proposal, 
yet to these acquittances of their debt 
on the part of my fellow townsmen, I 
object not. Arrange wit» Master 
Richard whatever return seems most 
suitable, and as far as the thousand 
marks go in fortifying our town I will 


bear the charges. I have spent many 
happy days in Ross ; it has pleased 
God:to prosper me in it,far beyond my 
deservings, and now in my old age, it 
will be agreat comfort to me to see 
the worthy citizens, with whom I have 
lived in friemlship and good will for 
more than fifty years, secured in the 
enjoyment of peace and safety, within 
their own gates. And now, my wor- 
shipful masters, you will drink a cup 
of wine tu the prosperity of our under- 
taking.” 

This splendid liberality, joined to 
such hospitable atteniion, raised the 
gratitude and joy of the worthy 
burghers to the highest pitch. Lady 
Rosabel, in the consciousness that she 
had done meritorious act, participated 
freely in the cheerfulness of those 
around, and when the deputation re- 
turned with the glad tidings to the 
town hall, their encomiums on the ex- 
cellent lady’s hospitality and courtesy 
were as unbounded as their gratitude 
for her magnificent bounty, and all 
Ross resounded with her praises from 
thence till nightfall. 

After the departure of the mayor 
and aldermen, Master Richard also 
withdrew to his private apartment. 
The steward’s office was situated at 
some distance from the main mansion- 
house, and in goiug thither, Master 
Richard passed between long and lofty 
warehouses, which were filled to the 
windows with merchandize and com- 
modities uf value ; farther on appeared 
extensive yards, where timber was 
piled in stacks, rising to the height of 
the adjacent buildings ; here appeared 
the entrance into dark and deep vaults, 
no doubt well stored with rich and 
costly wines ; there stood sheds oc- 
cupied by shipwrizhts and carpenters ; 
the masts of a galleys rising over the 
farthest wall indicated the convenient 
vicinity of the river, and the bustle 
which pervaded every part of the great 
establishment, told of wealth, industry, 
and prosperity. 

Master Richard was respectfully sa- 
luted by each workman whom he 
passed, and various clerks and over- 
seers caine to him with accounts and 
tallies, as he proceeded through the 
yards. The steward carried these 
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papers to an apartment where several 
others were engaged in writing, de- 
livered them to the several bvok- 
keepers ; and then, going to a separate 
building, unlocked the door, and 
ascended a narrow stairs leading to 
his. private room. Double doors 
of great thickness admitted Master 
Richard to a square apartment of 
moderate dimensions, liglited from 
above, and lined around the walls 
with oaken presses. The room was 
crowded with books and papers ; and 
opposite the fire, on which he threw an 
additional log as he entered, was 
his own single arm-chair beside 
a table loaded with the great vo- 
lumes in which he kept the lady 
Rosabel’s accounts. ‘the dusk of the 
evening was now setting iu, and the 
steward lighted a lamp which hung 
overhead, then pulled the cord which 
drew the curtain across his window, 
and drawing his chair to the table 
opened one of the largest volumes. 
“ Hum—ay,” he muttered as he turned 
over the leaves, “ it is well ; the monies 
are received—but what of that, if they 
are to be disbursed to-morrow. Ten 
thousand marks—ii is a round sum— 
a heavy sum of money—a full half of 
all in the strong chest—but let me see 
the list of the merchandises over and 
above—hum ; so; powdered beef, 
eight hundred tierces—malmsey wine, 
one hundred and twenty hogsheads— 
white wine of Aujou, ninety-three pun- 
cheons — eighty pipes of Alicant — 
three hundred butts of claret wine— 
well! let’s see the spice account, ay ;— 
one hundred pounds of cinnamon; 
cloves, eighty bags of five; that is, 
four hundred pounds of cloves—one 
hundred and thirty boxes of almonds— 
filty parcels of mace, andtwo hundred of 
pepper—gvod ! and here we have forty 
bales of cloths, and two hundred and 
sixty tons of iron in pig and bar—very 
good ; then debts, annual income, 
houses and buildings, ships, tackle, and 
findings—Par Dieu, itis a good hundred 
and twenty thousand marks and better, 
exclusive of the property atsea. Then 
the hereditary precedence, the tolls, 
the royalties of the port, the warden- 
ship of the walls, that is of the town 
within, and the governorship of the 
castle—why, ten thousand marks is a 
round sum, but it is not thrown away 
after all. But 1 must stop this wanton 
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expenditure in. unproductive charities, 
This smooth-tongued friar stands. me 
in the way already ; but I will budge 
him ; I will make him leave my path, 
or there was no meaning in that glance of 
Gilbert’s on the bridge to-day !—I must 
stop her bounties to these monks, | say ; 
if I stay not her hand in time, a great 
per of these lands-ew which the new 
ospital is built, will slip through my 
fing—her fingers | mean to. say—her 
fingers —their fingers! ’Sdeath, ] 
must not accustom myself to the use 
of my own name here; who knows 
who might be evesdropping : ho, Nichol 
Davys, art thou without ?” he cried, 
darting a suspicious glance round the 
room ; and then, hearing no noise on 
the stair, put an ivory whistle that 
lay beside him to his lips, and blew 
a shrill call. Presently the outer door 
was heard to open, a fuot then sounded 
on the stair, and the inner doors 
turning heavily on their hinges, ad- 
mitted a low, careful looking elderly 
man. “ What hast thou for me to- 
night, Nickol,” asked Master Richard 
as the other, after carefully closing the 
door, advanced to the table, and set 
down various bags of money, papers,aud 
accounts. “I have received twenty 
five marks from Master Stafford on 
account of his last purchase of wine 
and spices.” 

“Good,” said Master Richard, 
counting the money and depositing it 
in a drawer at his right hand. 

“Ten marks and eight shillings 
from Master Medlicot, in part payment 
of his debt for broadcloths and rus- 
sets.” 

“Good again,” cried Master Rich- 
ard, sweeping up the money ; but on 
this occasion the coin went into the 
drawer on his left. The features of 
the collector relaxed in a grin, as he 
saw its destination. “It is so ?” said 
he. 

“ Even so,” said Master Richard ; 
‘**keep thine own counsel.” 

“Tear me not,” replied the other 
worthy, and proceeded to tell down 
various other sums of which some 
went into the right-hand drawer, and 
some into the left. Nickol seemed 
to have been aware of the destination 
of all except the payment by the 
clothier, for duly as each item was 
intended for its separate drawer, he 
vlaced it opposite its destined recep- 
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tacle as he counted it down. He next 
produced his receipts and tallies, which 
were duly filed according as they were 
for more than the amount delivered, or 
for the true quantities ; and having 
cast up the difference on paper, and 
handed a note of it to Master Richard, 
placed his hands upon the table and 
stood to receive his share. The steward 
having countedall the money in his own 
drawer, made a short calculation, and 
then handed back a small sum to his 
confederate. “Is this all?” said 
Nickol, discontentedly, as he took 
the money up. 

“It is a shilling over and above 
thy full proportion,” replied Master 
Richard. 

“ It is too little,” said Nickol, “I run 
all the risk.” 

“ And I give all the opportunity,” 
replied the steward quietly, as he re- 
sumed his book. 

“ Master Richard,” said Nickol, lin- 
gering before he turned the handle 
of the door; “thou hast long pro- 
mised me some better post than this : 
I am too bard-worked in this situation ; 
and the profits are much less than I 
expected.” 

“IT know not of any other in my 
gift which thou art fit for,” replied the 
steward coldly. 

“ There will shortly be a post vacant, 
Master Richard,” persevered the sub- 
ordinate knave, “ for which, methinks, 
I ought to be as well fitted as another ; 
I mean the wardenship of Hook Tower. 
Old Simon Devereux, the present 
keeper, has, I hear, fallen sick, and is 
shortly like to die.” 

“ That is a post of great trust 
Nickol,” said the steward. 

“ The more reason, Master Richard, 
why it ought to be filled by a trusty 
friend,” replied his confederate in a 
low tone, and with a glance of peculiar 
intelligence. The steward looked him 
steadfastly in the face, and whether it 
was that he read there the offer of 
services, such as no one but a deeper 
villain than he had yet dreamt of be- 
coming, could require, or that he 
thought the man’s eye had a spark of 
lurking danger in it—it had the effect 
of summoning the unaccustomed blood 
to his cheek, as he replied with some 
confusion of manner; “ Go to—I 
will consider of it ;’and hurriedly signed 
to his confederate to leave the room. 


“ His fortune is within his reach,” said 
Nickol, as he descended, “ if he possess 
but the courage to stretch out his 
hand to grasp it: if he play the bold 
— it will go hard with me but I will 
rave my share of the spoil.— Par Dieu ! 
I have earned my pitiful proportion at 
my own risk somewhat too long ; but 
I foresee I shall not jeopardise myself 
without good company much longer.” 
So saying he passed out into the court 
and through the great gateway to the 
main street. The footsteps of Master 
Richard were heard pacing his cham- 
ber at intervals thenceforth till near 
midnight ; and when he appeared at 
his usual avocations next day, he bore 
the marks of having spent a feverish 
and sleepless night. 

By day-break next morning, the 
troops began to arrive from Tristle- 
dermot ; and Ross before the hour of 
noon was crowded with knights, 
archers, and men-at-arms. The boun- 
tiful intentions of the lady Rosabel 
being now generally known, and the 
resolutions of the town council, which 
had been sitting over night, being mo- 
mentarily looked for, great numbers of 
citizens and soldiers were assembled 
about the high cross in front of Saint 
Saviour’s, at an early hour. “ Thank 
God, our musters are returned, and we 
need fear the Irish thieves no longer,” 
said one. 

“We shall shortly be independent 
of their protection,” replied another ; 
“the walls will be commenced (I have 
it on the best authority) early to-mor- 
row.” 

“ And the lady Rosabel defrays all 
the charges ?” 

“To the amount of twenty thousand 
marks, as I hear.” 

“A most noble bounty!—but hark, 
I hear the bellman.” 

“ Ay, here comes old George in his 
blue gown ; let us listen.” 

“ Oyez, oyez; whereas the Irish 
enemy hath, divers times, of spite and 
malice aforethought, as also against 
the peace of our liege lord the king, 
entered the good town of Ross, and 
committed therein many heinous and 
abominable outrages, as well upon the 
properties and goods as on the persons 
of certain of the king’s majesty’s subjects, 
being honest and respectable burgesses 
thereof ;”—here the bellman was taken 
with a fit of coughing, which gave Mas- 
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ter Medlicot, who was present, 
an opportunity of pronouncing the 
preamble a singular good and well- 
conceited piece of composition ;— 
“and whereas,” continued the asth- 
matic bellman, “whereas the said 
Irish enemy, thieves or wood-kerns, 
have heretofore escaped the hands of 
justice by reason of the want of walls, 
gates, drawbridges, portcullises, or the 
like, whereby they might be imbarred 
and hindered of egress out of the said 
town, until such time as they might 
make satisfaction for the aforesaid fe- 
lonies and misdemeanours ; and where- 
as the noble and worthy Lady Rosabel 
of Ross being advertised and informed 
of the great hindrances, hardships, and 
losses endured by the inhabitants of 
the said town in consequence, as also 
of the divers outrageous affronts, burbar- 
ous insults, and unseemly offences put 
upon them, the said honest inhabitants, 
by the aforesaid Irish traitors, hath, of 
her great bounty and liberal generosity, 
undertaken to expend a certain sum of 
monies, being ten thousand marks of 
the current coin of the realm.” 

Here a severe return of his malady 
again obliged the bellman to give place 
to his commentator, who vowed by 
Saint Giles, that, although only half 
what he heard, it was, copetinied a 
very liberal bounty. 

“For the foundation, erection, and 
construction,” continued the bellman, 
“of a good and sufficient wall or walls, 
with fosse, rampire, and battlements, 
also gates, drawbridges, bartizans, and 
other needful works pertaining, round 
and about the aforesaid good town of 
New Ross, otherwise Ross Pont; the 
said works to be commenced at the 
hour of noon to-morrow, being the 
Feast of the Purification of the Blessed 
Virgin ; and the commencement thereof 
to be solemnized by a procession of the 
superior and brethren of the convent 
of the crouched friars of Saint Saviour’s, 
as also by an assemblage of fair and 
noble ladies in honour of the bounteous 
goodnesss of the said Lady Rosabel, 
as well as by the attendance of the 
knights, men at arms, and the military 
musters of the town of Ross ;—This is 
to give notice that the trades of Ross 
are hereby required to meet at the 
hour of ten in the forenoon, at the high 
cross of the market place, duly mar- 
shalled according to their several crafts 
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and mysteries, with banners, ensigns 
and music, to assist, as is meet they 
should, at the said procession and ce- 
remony, and afterwards, as shall seem 
expedient, at the said works and build- 
ings, from time to time, until the same 
shall have been completed. God 
save the king, and”— 

“ And the Lady Rosabel !” reechoed 
from all sides, amid general huzzas, 
as the bellman’s benediction was cut 
short by a more violent fit of coughing 
than had yet seized him. “ By’r Lady,” 
cried Master Medlicot, bursting through 
the crowd when he had heard the pro- 
clamation out, “’tis time I were at my 
lap-board, for doubtless many new 
garments will be needed for the pageant 
to morrow ; and the banner of my 
guild lieth ripped in my workshop. 
Some suitable carol will likewise have 
to be composed for the occasion ; and 
I shall have to fancy a few simple 
conceits in prose to be delivered by the 
mace-bearer and vergers.” So saying, 
the busy clothier hurried home, and 
ascended his shop-board; cut out 
various pieces of dress which had been 
ordered in his absence, put them into 
the hands of his workmen, then clapped 
on his night-cap and slippers, and 
laying aside his jerkin, sat down to 
stitch up the rent in the tailor’s ban- 
ner, and meditate on some apposite 
verses for the morrow’s pageant. As 
his needle flew through the bunting, poe- 
tic thoughts began to chase one ano- 
ther athwart his fancy ; his journeymen 
perceiving that the fit was approaching, 
discreetly turned their faces to the wall, 
in order that no perturbation of their 
countenances might distract their wor- 
thy master’s attention from his mental 
occupation ; and presently the throes 
of poetic labour fell upon the laureate 
of the tailor’s guild. “I have it,” cried 
he, suddenly sticking his needle into 
the work, and clapping his hand to his 
temples, “an ode by way of apostrophe 
to the banner of the guild !—a brilliant 
thought—myself the standard bearer— 
the subject of my verse held aloft in 
my hands—the brethren of the guild 
uniting in the chorus---how shall I 
begin ? in eights or sixes? let me see : 


Come all ye valiant tailors 
Who in New Ross do dwell; 


Good; but it was to be by way of 
address rather to the banner than to 
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the brethren of the craft. “ Famed Ban- 
ner’—no—that hath somewhat too 
much of the concursus consonantium : 
“ Banner of Renown” would methinks 
sound more euphoniously—tlet’s see— 
renown— down — crown —clown—town 
—yea, a handsome allusion to the town 
would come in rarely— 


Behold, ye valiant tailors, 
Your banner of renown : 
Beneath whose—({whose—whose—yes! 
—Beneath whose) folis assembled 
Ye guard your native town ; 


Excellent good, i’ faith!—now for a 
bold description of the enemy, (Giles ; 
heat the lesser goose, and fetch me 
here my lapbuard ;) the enemy, as it 
were, coming down from the woods 
like savage beasts of prey : 


Like bears or raging lions 
The foe come forth to prey 
The savage, barbarous, Irish thieves— 


Nay, (Peter thread my needle; my 
eyes begin to fail;) vay, I say, that 
throws me out of my image of the 
lion’s cub which is, i truth, the back- 
seam of the stanza—let’s try again :-— 


The bears and raging lions 
Come roaring forth to prey, 
And griffins, and great unicorns, 
Most barbarous beasts be they ; 
(well done, o’ my conscience!) 
But never yet was suckled 
In bear’s or lion’s den : 


“Suckled—there’s a poser !—let’s see-— 
suckled —buckled—knuckled — truckled ; 
cuc—cuc—cuc ;” but here his eye, roll- 
ing in search of a more auspicious idea, 
caught a glimpse, through the little 
window that separated his shop from 
the dwelling house, of the same friar 
who had been observed the day before 
in such familiar conversation with his 
wife, stealing quietly along the passage 
that led from her apartment to his 
backdoor, The ominous rhyme died 
upon the poor man’s lips ; his jaw fell, 
and the palevess of rage, and more than 
suspicion, succeeded the animation of 
ratified vanity upon his countenance. 
e laid down his work aud imple- 
ments, and, trembling with excitement, 
resumed his walking dress, and hastily 
quitted the house. 
The first man he met was Master 
Richard: “ Why, how now, Master 
Medlicot ?” said the steward ; “thou 


lookest but poorly : thy fright and ill 
usage have had a worse effect upon 
thee than | thought.” 

“ Master Richard,” said the agitated 
tailor, “{ was seeking thee; I would 
speak a word with thee—I want ad- 
vice—thou art a prudent man,” 

“Why, Master Medlicot, I am 
grieved to see thee so moved,” replied 
the steward ; “hast thou met with any 
loss in trade ?” 

“No, no; my trade is prosperons 
enough ; but I have scarce the heart 
to say God be thanked.” 

“ If,” said the steward, at once di- 
vining what was wrong, “if there be 
anything that touches thy private con- 
cerns amiss, Master Medlicot, as by 
thy looks | judge there is, we are too 
open here to confer with any profit on 
a remedy. | am going just now to 
view the ground on which we com- 
mence our works tomorrow, and if thou 
wilt walk with me, { can take thee to 
a private place where we may consider 
whatever is the matter uninterrupted.” 

“Master Richard, I rely upou thy 
honorable secresy and friendship.” 

“Be not rash to speak of private 
matters without urgent occasion,” re- 
plied the steward ; “ but, if thou hast 
need of advice, and thinkest mine worth 
using—what need I say more, save 
that I am thy friend.” 

“TI will walk with thee then, Master 
Richard,” said the unfortunate clothier, 
in pitiable distress of wind. They took 
their way towards the outskirts of the 
town together ; and it was observed 
that Master Medlicot and the steward 
had a long and earnest conversation 
in the fields. 


The joybells ushered in the next 
day ; and long e’er noon the spot ap- 
pointed for the commencement of the 
work was surrounded by multitudes 
from all parts of the country assembled 
to witness the ceremony of laying the 
first stone. The streets of Ross that 
morning, portenlryy before the man- 
sion of the Lady Rosabel, had been 
crowded from before daybreak with 
hurrying crowds of soldiers, citizens 
and strangers ; knights with their re- 
tainers ; aldermen with the brethren of 
their guilds ; marshals, heralds, friars, 
mendicant monks, sailors and women, 
all busily preparing either to witness, 
or to take their part in the momentous 
day’s proceedings. The sound of horns 
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and trumpets were heard in all direc- 
tions ; flags and tapestry waved from 
the house tops ; the vessels in the 
river were hung with streamers and 
pennons, and two great flagstaffs 
pitched upon either side of the ap- 
pointed spot, bore aloft the royal 
standard, and the standard of the town. 
The spectators who had their places 
here, beheld, at noon, a very splendid 
spectacle emerge from the nearer end 
of the high street. Banners waving 
over the heads of the crowd in the 
distance, first announced the approach 
of the procession ; then the dense mass 
of spectators which, up to this time, 
had occupied the space between the 
houses on either hand, fell back, and 
up the lane, so formed, were seen ad- 
vancing, first, two mounted trumpeters 
with long satin banners waving from 
their instruments ; then a herald, then 
a knight’s company of mounted men 
at arms, with gay gonfalons fluttering 
from their lances; then came the 
brethren of Saint Saviour’s, in their 
blue gowns, two and two, carrying each 
his long staff with a crucifix at the top. 
Loud and long were the cheers which 
hailed the next portion of the cavalcade, 
at the head of which appeared the 
Lady Rosabel sumptuously attired, her 
train borne by four pages, and followed 
by a long and brilliant array of ladies ; 
a canopy of silk was borne over her 
head by four aldermen, and she was 
supported on her right by the prior of 
Saint Saviour’s, bearing a silver trowel, 
and on the left by her confessor, Father 
Edmund, in whose hand was a dainty 
mallet ofivory. The ladies procession 
was compaenl of matrons and unmarried 
damsels ; but, of all the fair faces there, 
whether of wife or maiden, the Lady 
Anna’s was by far the most beautiful : 
she walked last of the matrons, eclips- 
ing alike those who preceded and those 
who followod her. All carried mimic 
implements of labour ; some had little 
mattocks with knots of ribbons tied 
about the handles ; some had hoes and 
miniature shovels with blades of tin; 
some bore hammers, whereof the 
heads were made of sweetmeats ; while 
others displayed little satin bags gaily 
embroidered, as if for bearing away the 
rubbish : never was seen in Irish town 
before such a waving of plumes and 
mantles, such a flashing and laughing 
of bright eyes, such a glancing and 
twinkling of pretty tripping feet, such 
Vou. VII. 
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a wreathing of radiant smiles, and bend- 
ing and bestowing of gracious saluta- 
tions. The air was rent with shouts 
of applause; every face was bright 
with good humour and merriment, and 
the very mace-bearer who marched 
before the mayor, could not sup- 
oress the unwonted movement of 

is features; George, the bellman 
forgot his cough, or, if he coughed, 
his asthma was drowned in the up- 
roar of admiration and delight. The 
knights who followed, though their 
coifs of mail were of silver ring work ; 
though their embroidered  surcoats 
hung in points and tassels to the 
knee over curiously twisted coats of 
steel chain armour, though their epau- 
liéres were of polished steel, and their 
basnets glittering with gilded crests, 
attracted scarce a glance from the spec- 
tators. When the ladies had passed, 
the rest of the procession was left to 
wind its sean interminable length 
up the green acclivity in solitary state 
like the march of an army through a 
deserted country. All flocked to the 
great flagstaffs, around which the head of 
the column was now filing, as the various 
parties proceeded to take up their 
previously arranged positions. The 
churchmen, the ladies, and the munici- 
pal authorities, arranged themselves 
about the immediate scene of ceremony ; 
the military formed in lines around 
them, to keep back the pressing multi- 
tude : the trades, as they arrived, filed 
to the right and left along the intended 
line of operations, which was marked 
out by little banners pitched at inter- 
vals upon the field ; and although they 
had been overlooked so long as the 
more attractive patt of the procession 
was within view of the accompanying 
spectators, now that the circling lines 
of soldiery had hidden their rivals from 
view, they came in for their own share 
of admiration. The vintners and drapers 
led the way ; smiling and smooth citi- 
zens, some of them with garden hoes 
and little spades, scarce heavier than 
the implements of their fair predeces- 
sors, in their hands. They marched 
undera well-blazoned banner, and were 
received with sufficient commendations. 
Next came the cordwainers and tan- 
ners ; stout fellows all, well equipped 
with shovels, hoes, and pickaxes ; they 
bore upon their banner a currier’s knife 
and a cow hide, and marched to the 
sound of pipe and tabor. The butchers 
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succeeded, marching to the proper 
music of their calling, and displaying 
a blue banner, on which likewise 
appeared the favourite cleaver and 
steel quartered with gilded marrow 
bones : a sheep’s head was also borne 
ona pole by one of their company, 
and as they advanced, they carolled 
lustily, and to the great delight of 
the spectators. The butchers were 
all. proper men, well prepared with 
hammers, crowbars, and wheelbarrows. 
to take their part in the day’s work. 
They were received with great ap- 
plause. The bakers next advanced 
singing also, and shouldering good 
store of shovels,. but when it was per- 
ceived that they were only the wooden 
implements with which they draw their 
bread. out of the oven, the cheers with 
which they were welcomed were some- 
what damped, and they were allowed 
to pass on to their position without 
more encomium. Their banner, never- 
theless, was curiously devised, repre 
senting the sun issuing from a wheat 
sheaf; and, perhaps, the moderate 
approbation with which they were 
received, arose, in some measure, from 
the expectation of greater entertain- 
ment in the succeeding show ; for now 
approached the redoubtable guild of 
tailors! All eyes were bent on the ad- 
vancing banner ;. but great was the dis- 
appointment of the crowd when they 
erceived that it was not borne by the 
lade of the gallant Master Medlicot, 
neither was that worthy clothier to be 
seen among its followers. The ban- 
ner, too, was not in gala trim; the 
warlike emblems with which its field 
was charged, had been hurriedly basted 
on, and a patch was perceptible upon 
the point of the great sword which 
was emblazoned Saltier wise, with a 
thunderbolt done in sulpher-coloured 
worsted. Still the banner was, in the 
main, a goodly piece of workmanship, 
and its numerous devices evinced the 
warlike and manly disposition of the 
designer. Here were emblems of the 
battle, there of the chace : but disaster 
seemed to have attended the embla- 


zoner, equally in each : a stag’s head, 
langued and antlered, in one compart- 
ment of the field, had been, by mistake, 
reversed, in stitching it on, so that the 
tongue appeared thrust out, as if in de- 
rision, and the horns hung down ridi- 
culously, and embraced the golden 
shears below. There was no martial 
carol as the brethren advanced ; their 
tape measures to guage the dimensions 
of the wall, were accounted of little use 
compared with the stout spades and 
pickaxes of those who had. gone be- 
fore ; and even the huxters. who fol- 
lowed, under the humble banner of a 
fish and platter, were received with 
greater applause. It would be idle to 
enumerate the appearance, equipment. 
and reception of all who came after, 
The carpenters, the wainrights, the 
blacksmiths (who were stout fellows, 
and welcomed with hearty huzzas), the 
tent-makers, the fullers, and finally the 
stone-masons themselves, (who being 
the complimented trade, had, in ac- 
knowledgment of the favor, yielded 
precedence to their assistants,) all 
marching to the sound of music, arrayed 
under banners, and equipped with va- 
rious implements of service, arrived in 
due order, and took up their several po- 
sitions, 

And. now, the line of the intend- 
ed works being occupied as faras the eye 
could reach, by the various parties 
ready to fall to with spade and mattock, 
as soon as the first stone should be 
laid, the Prior, who had been entreated 
to that solemn office by the pious Ro- 
sabel, received the ivory mallet from 
Father Edmund, and, kneeling down 
beside the stone which had been placed 
beside its bed, commenced the cere- 
mony. First he prayed long and fer- 
vently fora blessing on the work ; then 
took a trowel-full of mortar, and, amid 
a flourish of trumpets, spread it on the 
bed prepared for the reception of the 
block of granite : at the same moment 
the monks, who had formed themselves 
in a circle round him, began to chaunt 
a hymn composed for the occasion by 
Father Edmond, who led the strain :__ 


From crypt and altar rising up, 
Forth to the sunny fields we come, 
With hands which in the mystic cup 
Of late prepared the Godhead’s home, 
Among the mortar and the loam 
To bid the warlike walls arise ; 
But deem not that they thus become 
Less pure for peaceful sacrifice ! 
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Rosabel of Ross.—Part First. 


1, For sacred are the walls we rear 

t- To guard our homes and shrines within, 

e, And warn away the men who dare 

e With desperate hand our goods to win ; 

e- For where no path invites to sin 

i- The road to sin is rarely trod ; 

mn And thus the work we here begin 

al Is grateful in the sight of God! 

ir 

ns Then rear the rampire, men of Ross, 

se And broad and strong the buttress build ; 

id And deep below scoop out the fosse 

e- On every side to front the field ; 

1 Let valiant men with sword and shield 

a Keep watch and ward upon your wall ; 

th But oh, remember, man will yield, 

to And buttress sink, and rampire fall ! 

it. 

or, And foes by force may win the town, 

he And waste the same with fire and sword ; 

8, May pull the proud man’s palace down, 

ne And bear away the rich man’s horde ; 

he But he who in thy city, Lord, 

1g Hath built his dwelling firm and sure, 

c= No need hath he for watch or ward 

od Whilst thou, Eternal, shalt endure! 

all 

od How shall we build for Heaven above 

a= With hands so weak and works s_ rude ? 

in Build only thou on faith and love 

0- And God will make the structure good ; 
Cemented with a Saviour’s blood 

d- That strong foundation shall not fail, 

ye Nor ’gainst it Time’s eternal flood 

es Nor gates of Death and Hell prevail ! 

‘k, 

be Then rear the rampire, men of Ross, 

ed And broad from every tower and wall 

0- Hang forth the banner of the Cross, 

ym And boldly to the foeman call, | 

vn The beams may break, the stones may fall, 

ed We have another citadel 

re- Where, high in Heaven beyond your thrall, 

eT. The armies of the faithful dwell! 

en 

iid The liberal Lady Rosabel 

he To wall your town her gold hath given, 

he Oh, serve your benefactress well, 

nt And build the rampart fair and even ; 

es But He by whose dear bounty shriven 

nt You gain the gates of life above, 

by Serve Him with prayerand praise to Heaven, 

im Serve Him on earth with peace and love ! 


“ The ladies’ carol ; andthe events story twice, and some of the rhymes 
which followed, I must consider of,” therein are waxing faint in my 
said Turlogh, “for I only heard the memory.” 





